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FOREWORD 


Tuts important work by Ramsay Wettimuny is published 
posthumously over three years after his untimely death. This 
book, like his previous publications, is the result of a habit he 
had of noting down and putting into writing the knowledge and 
insights he gained in the course of his practice and studies in the 
Dhamma. He did this for a number of reasons. It helped 
him to clarify his own thinking and it was also his desire to 
share his knowledge and experience with a wider public. Much 
of the progress he had made in his religious life is reflected in 
the knowledge contained here, which he valued very much, 
and wanted to see in print for the benefit of those who were 
seeking a deeper insight into the Dhamma. I am aware that 
prior to his death he had discussions with his printers 
and publishers and made arrangements for the publication of 
this book. With his sudden death we had a fear that his wish 
may not materialise. We should be grateful to the members 
of his family for respecting his wishesand seeing this work through 
the press, though I know that this has involved a great deal 
of labour and expense to them. 


At the time of his death, the first few chapters of the- book 
had already been sent to the printers. Most of the other 
chapters were also complete. Only Chapters XIV and XVI 
still remained in draft. It was, however, possible to complete 
these two chapters after collating the relevant material found 
in his notes. The whole of the material in this book came 
from his pen and it faithfully reproduces his thought, style 
and language, without alteration or editing. It can therefore 
be truly said that this book constitutes his work. | 


There is a crying need among the serious students of the 
Dhamma for books of this type—books that go beyond the mere 
superficial and seek to penetrate and reach the essential meaning _ 
of the Buddha’s Teaching. This book cannot be compared 
with the general run of books on Buddhism and shouldstand ina 
class by itself with a few other works which have challenged the 
superficial views of the Dhammaso popular today. Accordingly, 
this book will run the risk of being considered unorthodox, 
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but it would be so regarded only by those who prebably for 
the lack of something more adequate-have accepted as orthodox 
some current misinterpretations of the Suttas (Discourses). 
To them, to a large extent, this book would undoubtedly be 
strange and unfamiliar. But, intruth, the author has madeno 
claim to offer ideas never heard of before. He seems to adhere 
faithfully to the Suttas. We find here an intelligent discussion 
of the maintopics of the Dhamma with reference to the pristine 
teaching as contained in the authentic discourses of the Buddha 
and hissenior disciples. ‘there is great depth in his thinking 
and the author has sought the true meaning of the Discourses 
without taking it second hand from popular exegetical literature. 


I would commend this material to all persons sincerely 
interested in the Dhamma and askthem to judge it on its merits. 
The book is certainly less easy than it appears. It seems to 
proceed at an inner level of reflexive experience and demands a 
great deal of ‘‘self penetrative’’ thinking. But the attempt is 
worthwhile. However difficult it may be at the start, one should 
persevere in reading and trying to understand what the author 
is trying to express. For, given the necessary effort, one may chance 
on some insight or statementcontainedin these pages that may 
well spark off or provide the beginning for a real understanding of 
the Dhamma. This work was the result of more thana decade 
of hard and persistent thinking on that subject and deserves our 
consideration. Mr. Wettimuny wasattracted to the Dhamma 
from his young days and, in the later stages of his life, he 
practically gave up worldly activities and devoted himself 
entirely to the Dhamma. His sincerity was undoubted and his 
familiarity with the Pali text ofthe Suttas was such that he could 
rightly be called bahussuta—one with extensive knowledge. 
He had in addition a first class mind which, if any credentials 
are necessary, seems to be borne out also by his educational 
and. professional records. To a percepient reader this book 
should give an indication of the range of his knowledge and of 
his powers of thinking and exposition. 


It seems to me that, inwriting this book, the author didnot 
have the mere scholarin mind. It was not meant to be just an 
intellectual or scholarly exercise in speculative philcsophy. He 
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addressed it primarily to those who were disquicted by existential 
questions and sought a solution to the ambiguity of exi$‘en.ce. 
In my view, some familiarity with the existential philosophers 
of the West, particularly Heideggar and Sartre, could be 
profitable to one trying to understand the Teaching of the 
Buddha as set out herein, for they can clear the ground of some 
misconceptions and place one at an advantage in making a 
start on the Suttas. Indeed, one is surprised to find, in the 
writings of these philosophers certain similarities in the 
concepts, ideas, and language to those found in the Suttas. 
But, a word of caution is necessary. In resorting to such 
outside authorities, one must bear in mind that they can never 
be a substitute for the Buddha’s Teaching. An acquaintance 
with the original Pali texts scems neccssary for making real 
progress in the Dhamma, for nearly all translations are 
misleading or inadequate. Another requisite is that one should 
think and ponder on what one learns and try to see it in one’s 
own, experience. This exposition could be of immense value 
to the earnest searcher after the Truth. Certain areas of the 
Teaching which may have remained a mystery to him for so 
long could suddenly become clear and meaningful in the light 
of what is found here. With the dawning of the realis=tion that 
it is the Dhamma alone which is Truth and Actuality, his very 
life could undergo a transformation and he may find his 
accustomed ways of thought and attitudes being reversed. 
Therefore, this book ought to provide a vital nutrition to those 
who arein search of a solution to the problem of dukkha, 
but, unlike other nutritions, a nutrition that may threaten to 
denourish his entire being and yet make him happily say to 
himself: ‘‘Here, there is no turning back.’’ ‘The Dhamma, as 
we know, has this characteristic of leading on—opanatko. 


Such I consider to be the value of this book and all those who 
succeed in following this exposition would be indebted to the 
author for presenting the Dhamma in its true light. He 
expresses himself clearly and forcefully, so forcefully in fact 
that some may view his criticisms as being a little too harsh. 
Mr. Weitimuny was a compassionate and gentle person, and it 
was not in his nature to hurt others. He also had the greatest 
veneration for the Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha. If he has 
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declared his views in an outspoken manner, it is because he was 
convinced that the pure and pristine Teaching of the Blessed 
One had, in the course of time, got clouded and choked by 
wrong views, and he thought that it was his duty to dispel these 
views in no unmistakable terms. 


Those who have read and understood his previous book, 
‘“The Buddha’s Teaching—Its Essential Meaning,’’ will, after 
reading this book, realise how much more knowledgeable, 
articulate, and sure-footed he is here. We, who knew him, 
noted his phenomenal development during the last phase of 
his life. His untimely death, when he was at the height of his 
intellectual powers, is a tragedy to all of us, particularly to his 
family and close friends. 


To strike a personal note, it is a privilege for me to write 
this foreword in remembrance of Ramsay Wettimuny and to 
repay even in a small measure the great debt I owe him. I well 
remember those long sessions, often ending in the small-hours of 
the morning, when day after day, a few of us who looked to him 
for guidance, heard him expound the Dhamma in his own 
inimitable manner. Looking back, I find that this was during a 
period when I had the misfortune to encounter a great deal of 
stress and worry in my working life. But, despite this, I can 
well count that period as the most rewarding in my whole life. 
My association with him not only helped me to tide over those 
troubles, which became petty and insignificant when seen in the 
proper perspective, but it also proved a great gain to me, for it 
enabled me to secure some UDOT San cag of this priceless 
Teaching from him. 


I have little doubt that the Dhamma in which he took 
steadfast refuge, and which he knew so well, will ensure that the 


progress he achieved here, on his upward Ary will not be 
lost. Muy he attain 1 NIBBANA. 


R. 8S. WANASUNDERA 


| | Judge of the Supreme Court 
12th August, 1977 - Lee ) 
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PREFACE > 


Tuts book might appear unorthodox. Yet it will appear 
unorthodox only to those who—possibly for want of something 
more adequate—have accepted as orthodox the current 
misinterpretations of those Pali Suttas (i.e Discourses) which 
aré accepted as representing what the Buddha taught. To 
them this book will, to a large extent, be something new. Butit 
makes no claim to offer ideas never heard of before. Indeed no. 
What it claims-to offer is the pristine Teaching as contained in 
these Sutias.. This Teaching, the Dhamma, is like a ferment. 
Yet much depends on what it works upon—whether it works 
upon: the lifeless ideational activity of the scholar or upon the 
passionately interested. meditation of the seeker. To the former 
it is just. another intellectual adornment, with which he can 
adorn. himself.as and when it pleases him. To the latter it is.a 
vital nutrition. (ahara); but, unlike other nutritions, a nutrition 
that threatens to denourish his entire being, and yet make him 
happily say to himself: Here, there 1 is nO turning back. 


- It-may. be said that some of the criticisms appearing in . this 
Heb kiays too forth right or even harsh, We could quite easily 
soften or omit the passages concerned.. But one of the purposes 
of the book—though certainly not the primary purpose—is to 
clear away a mass of dead matter that is choking the Suttas 
wherein is recorded the pristine Teaching. Furthermore, if 
this is to be effective, shock treatment is sometimes more suited; 
further, hints (and polite ones at that) that everything is not 
alright can all too easily go unnoticed or be ignored. 


~One may wonder why there is no index at the end of this 
book. But an index is deliberately avoided. The reason for 
it is that any phenomenon described in this’ book cannot be 
effectively understood unless it is taken in relation to the other 
phenomena described. Thus the book has always to be taken 
asa whole. In fact, this situation is necessarily so when one 
realizes that to see one of the four noble truths is—as the Buddha 
himself says—to see all the four. And this book is on the four 
noble truths. | Ee ie eniicais: 
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To two categories of readers this book is intended. Into the 
first category falls that ‘ndividual who has not come across 
the Buddha’s Teaching, but has a burning desire to finda 
solution to the problem of his own, existence (which is also the 
problem of his suffering). | 


For him, this book will be hard, particularly those chapters 
like the IVth, VIIth and Xth which of that there is no doubt. 
But thisshould not discourage him. After all, when has anything 
worthy been achieved with ease? Anda determined. effort can 
even make up for any natural limitation of intelligence. At 
first reading he will find the book heavy and exacting. He will 
understand certain portions, but will be completely at sea with 
others. But every time he reads and ponders on what he does 
not understand, he will get nearer and nearer understanding. 
There would, however, be certain things that are not necessary 
for him in order to achieve the progress he desires: And further 
he will not be able to make anything of them simply because 
he would have had no contact with them earlier. These 
would be particularly those criticisms laid down in Chapter II. 


But he would encounter a phenomenon which would present 
‘tself to him as an uncalled for distraction: that is, the Pali 
words and phrases bracketed side by side with the English 
(not the Pali passages given as footnotes for the benefit of the 
reader who wants the original Pali itself). But, distracting or 
disturbing as it would be at first sight, it is a necessity: simply 
because misinterpretations of the key Pali words in the Suttas are 
so abundant today that it is virtually impossible to come to 
understand the Buddhas Teaching or effectively communicate 
‘+ without utilizing the original Pali. He will in fact find 
himself welcoming the Pali more and more as he develops his 
understanding. It is not an uncommon thing to find authors 
priding themselves ‘1 the fact that they are offering the Buddha's 
Teaching ‘‘without masses of baffling words in Pali’. But such 
authors do not and cannot explain to the reader what precisely 
the Buddha taught—a task that is by no means casy- They are 
in the main writing stories, or at best, catering to the intellectual 
curiosity of a certain class of readers (amiable scatterbrains 
aie by doubt) who think it fashionable to ‘‘know Buddhism” 

so. | 
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However, this category of reader which we have described, in 
the beginning has one advantage. It is as if he has a clean 
slate. ‘‘That is, with regard to the Buddha’s Teaching, he 
will have nothing to unlearn. He will have nothing to unlearn 
because he would have learnt nothing wrong because he would 
have learnt nothing at all. | 


This brings us to the second category of reader. He too hasa 
burning desireto solve the problem of his own existence. But 
he is one who has come across the Buddha’s Teaching, yet 
unfortunately, either from poor translations of the Pali or from 
books embodying misinterpretations—and these are many in 
number—has learnt wrong. | 


The first impact this book will have on him will be plain and 
simple confusion. But being a genuine seeker he: will find a 
content of pleasure in that confusion. It happens this way. 
Since his understanding was wrong, a doubt was lingering in 
him—sometimes manifest, sometimes unmanifest. Now, doubt 
is an unpleasant thing, and whenever it arose in him he curbed 
it by forcing himself into thinking that he had actually under- 
stood rightly. Thus, he was being torn between the two: 
am I right? am I wrong? The confusion that sets is as he reads 
this book will really be a confirmation that he was wrong. 
He now finds he was justified in his doubting. And this 
realization that he was justified—even though it was about his 
doubting—gives him pleasure. 


It is also for him a step forward—the realization that he had 
not understood what he often wrongly thought he had under- 
stood. Yet along with that content of pleasure we just spoke of, 
he would have adopted a subtle antipathy towards the book, 
simply because it has so far only confirmed his doubt and done 
nothing more. But the stage is now set for him to get down to 
some hard work with the book (which, in a way, is giving the 
book the exacting demand it may make) and see whether it 
is offering something more adequate and more satisfying, 
though perhaps less easy. 


31st May 1974 R. G. DE S. WETTIMUNY . 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EXISTENTIAL AMBIGUITY 


There are three self-explanatory laws of thought which can 
be formulated as follows :— 


(a) The law of identity: If anything is A, it is A. 


(6) The law of contradiction: Nothing can be both A 
and not-A. | 


(c) The law of the excluded middle: ee must be 
either A or not-A. 


Any thinking that contradicts these laws or disregards them 
is, in the profoundest sense, both frivolous and irresponsible. * 


Now, the rationalist thinks that his thinking is already in 
conformity with these laws. Yet when the rationalist goes 
a little deeper he finds that things are not quite that way. 
Accordingly, in our day, we witness scientific thinking (which 
claims to be rational thinking par excellence) struggling to main- 
tain itself even at the expense of being mystic; and the real 
trouble starts when (as in relativity and quantum theories) 
it tries to introduce what it calls the ‘metaphysical’ element 
in order to get over the difficulties. Here is the physicist James 
Jeans: “Today there is a wide measure of agreement, which 
on the physical side approaches almost unanimity, that the 
stream of knowledge is heading towards a non-mechanical 
reality. The universe begins to look more like a great thought 
than like a great machine. Mind no longer appears as an 
accidental intruder into the realm of matter. We ought rather 
to hail it as the creator and governor of the realm of matter.’ 
Whether scientists ought to hail mind as the creator and 
governor of the realm of matter or whether they ought rather 
to hail matter as the creator and governor of the realm of mind 
is something they will have to keep arguing about for ever. 





1. This statement implies rejection of mysticism. Mysticism will be discussed 
later in this Chapter. 


2. The Mysterious Universe, New Revised Edition, 1948, p.186. 
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And here is Philipp Frank: “Some authors assert, for example, 
that the only reality in subatomic physics consists of the de 
Broglie waves. ‘Then we have, of course, the same difficulty 
as in mechanistic physics; it is hardly more plausible to regard 
beauty and mystical communion with God as de Broglie waves 
than to regard them as material masses.”? The hypothesis 
of de Broglie waves would of course be replaced by something 
else as time goes on—if it has not already been done. Never- 
theless the ambiguities will still remain. But perhaps these 
views are not so horrifying as for instance the following two 
views which have gained currency in quantum theory: (1) 
“exactly as many things exist as do not exist;” (2)“partly 
non-existent thing.”’ 


In this way rationalism tends towards mysticism in order 
to find a way out of any difficulties which appear insurmount- 
able. It is solemnly and repeatedly announced today that 
physics is now more compatible with © traditional religion’ 
than it has been for centuries. And of course, by ‘traditional 
religion’ is essentially meant mysticism. ‘The pity of it 1s that 
quite often the rationalist uses mystifications whilst claiming 
to be non-mystic. In the dusk, the rationalist and the mystic 
might even pass for mates—each the stirrup-holder for the 
other—were it not that each is busy taking a bite out of the 
other’s throat. (As an example, note the merciless attack 
on the illogicality of mysticism in Bertrand Russell’s Mysticism 
and Logic. This attack is followed by such a glorification of 
the scientific method that it makes one think of the mysticism 
of logic!). 


The rationalist, by taking it for granted that he is already 
in conformity with the laws of thought, develops an attitude 
which leads him to the conclusion that whatever problem there 
is to solve can be solved by his objective method. But there 
is a problem which defies the objective method. The rationalist 
does not see this problem, or if he does see it, he evades it by 





1. Philosophy of Science, pp. 239-240. 
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not facing it. He does not see that in the final analysis 
all his rationalism is devoted to hiding from this most important 
problem there is to solve. The problem is the existence of 
he, the thinker himself, as subject (‘I’), and this subject (‘I’) 
is a contradiction, hence a problem. Thus, in the final analysis, 
rationalism becomes a kind of self-anaesthetic. Says the 
existentialist Nietzsche: ‘“Oh, what does all science not cover 
today? How much, at any rate, does it not try to cover? The 
diligence of our best scholars, their senseless industry, their 
burning the candle of their brain at both ends—their very 
mastery of their handiwork—how often is the real meaning 
of all that to prevent themselves continuing to see a certain 
thing? Science as self-anaesthetic: do you know that?”’? 


Today scientists all too often find it impossible to avoid the 
subject (‘I’). They make distinctions between ‘“‘subject” 
and ‘‘object’’; they formulate definitions of them. But equally 
often they groan that their definitions and distinctions are 
challengeable. Here is for instance Ernest Nagel on Heisen- 
berg’s claim that subatomic physics has made questionable 
the classical distinction between “‘observer’? and ‘“‘observed”*, 
or “subject”? and ‘‘object”’: ‘Such a claim is intelligible only 
on the assumption that the terms of this distinction have a 
defined sense in quantum physics, and that this sense is the 
same as in classical physics. But we now have sufficient grounds 
for challenging such an assumption.’”* The difficulty (whether 
the scientist knows it or not) is that the “‘subject’”” always 
evades definition, and therefore any attempt at defining it or 
making distinctions about it is always challengeable. In 
fact, with his objective method, the rationalist—whether he 
be scholar or scientist—is in no position to ask questions regard- 
ing the subject (‘I’). As a matter of principle he does not 
wish to know anything about it. Consequently he cannot 
also come to know anything about the inseparable correlative 
of this subject (‘I’)—the world. For the world exists only 


1. The Genealogy of Morals, Third Essay, §23. 
2. The Structure of Science, by Ernest Nagel, f. page 305. 
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in relation to ‘I’, and itis essentially what concerns ‘P. “The 
collection of independent public facts produced by the scientific 
method is inherently incapable of constituting a world, since 
it altogether lacks any unifying personal determinant—which, 
indeed, it is the business of science to eliminate. Things, 
not facts, pace Wittgenstein, make up my world.’ ‘The 
rationalist or the scientist does not see—or if he does see it he 
runs away from it—that for all the seizing and enumerating 
of phenomena that he has done and will be doing by his _ 
objective method, he cannot apprehend the world. 


This subject (‘I’) is not just another problem. It is the 
problem from which there is no running away. It always 
presents itself. And unless it is solved, in the final analysis, 
nothing worthwhile is really solved. 


The following passage by Camus (translated from the French 
by Nanavira Thera, vide his Notes on Dhamma) very beautifully 
indicates the existence of this problem and the predicament 
into which it puts the subjective thinker: 


‘““Of whom and of what in fact canI say ‘I know about that!’ 
This heart in me, I can experience it and I conclude that it exists. 
This world, I can touch it and I conclude again that it exists. 
All my knowledge stops there, and the rest is construction. 
For if I try to grasp this self of which I am assured, if I try to 
define it and to sum it up, it is no more than a liquid that flows 
between my fingers. I can depict one by one all the faces 
that it can assume; all those given it, too, by this education, 
this origin, this boldness or these silences, this grandeur or 
this vileness. But one cannot add up faces. ‘This same heart 
which is mine will ever remain for me undefinable. Between 
the certainity that I have of my existence and the content that 
I strive to give this assurance, the gap will never be filled. 
Always shall I be a stranger to myself. ... Here, again, 
are trees and I know their roughness, water and I experience 





1. Nanavira Thera, Notes on Dhamma f.page. x1. 
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its savour. This scent of grass and of stars, night, certain 
evenings when the heart relaxes—how shall I deny this world 
whose power and forces I experience? Yet all the science 
on this earth will give me nothing that can assure me that 
this world is mine.’’* 


Regarding this passage, Nanavira Thera says: ‘‘A more 
lucid account by a puthujjana of his own predicament could 
scarcely be desired.’’ Puthujjana means ‘commoner’ or ordinary 
person, i.e. an individual who does not understand the four 
noble truths, which are what the Buddha teaches. 


Note the key phrases: 


‘¢..this self of which I am assured ....is no more 
than a liquid that flows between my fingers... This same 
heart which is mine will ever remain for me undefinable 
.... Always shall I be a stranger to myself...how shall 
I deny this world whose power and forces I experience? Yet 
all the science of this earth will give me nothing that can 
assure me that this world is mine.”’ 


In short, something or other is, in one way or another, ‘self’ 
and also ‘not self’; or again, something or other is, in one 
way or another, ‘mine’ and also ‘not mine’. The essential 
significance of a thing being ‘mine’ is that it always behaves 
or should behave in the manner I want it to, or that J can 
wield mastery overit. But if that which I consider as ‘mine’ 
does not behave in the manner I want it to, then it is mot ‘mine’. 
The same holds good with anything that I consider as ‘I’ or 
as ‘myself’. | 


Sartre, in his existential philosophy, says that | am for ever 
not-this. That means to say that I am, that I exist; and 
if I am, if I exist, then I must be identified with something, 


1. ‘Le Mythe de Sisyphe,’ Gallimard, Paris, pp. 34-35. 


There is a translation of this book into English—titled The Myth of 
Sisyphus by Justin O’brien (Hamish Hamilton, London). The passage 
quoted by us appearsinthis book on pp. 21-23. We have preferred 
Nanavira Thera’s translation of the passage. 
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I must be something or other; but yet I cannot conclude that 
I am anything. Always, I am not-this. In other words, 
I am always in question. 


And how am I a stranger to myself? So long as the ques- 
tions, Am I? Am TI not? What am I? What shall I be? 
Why am I here? How did I come here? From where did 
I come? Where am I going? etc. come to me, and they 
remain unanswered, so long shall I remain a stranger to myself. 


Whether the thinker be rationalist, mystic or existentialist, 
he remains in precisely this same predicament, in just this 
existential ambiguity which the Buddha summarized in 
the words: ‘‘(His) very self is not (his) self’s.’’} 


It is essentially of this same ambiguity that Santayana spoke 
(though in a down to earth fashion) when he said, ‘““That life 
is worth living is the most necessary of assumptions, and, were 
it not assumed, the most impossible of conclusions.’* This 
statement, wherein—as in the statement by Camus—the over- 
tones of despair are clearly audible, asserts that life is of neces- 
sity assumed to be of a particular nature though it is 
impossible to determine that it is actually of that nature. 


This existential ambiguity manifests itself in various forms 
and at various levels before the thinker. Philosophy—parti- 
cularly existential philosophy—is studded with such manifesta- 
tions: “‘On the one hand, life is ever the same, on the other, 
it requires perpetual renewal’’; ‘‘My essence is liberty, I have 
no essence; that is the height and dizziness of my true position”’; 
“The difficulty facing an existing individual is how to give 
his existence the continuity without which everything simply 
vanishes”; ‘““Man is only what he does, yet is always beyond 
what he does, without being anything in substance or in essence 
within himself”’; etc. 


1, Atta ht attano nattht. (Dhammapada, Verse 62). Amore readable transla- 
tion of this Palisentence would be: ‘‘He himself is not his own.” 


2, Reason in Common Sense, p. 252. 
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The subjective existing thinker thus finds himself to be an 
existing individual whose being is ambiguous, an individual 
who is as negative as he is positive. ‘To be sure, he can put 
up with it all if this existential ambiguity determines pleasure 
and not unpleasure (or suffering), or at least if the content of 
pleasure there is in existence outweigh its content of unpleasure. 
But with the reverse holding good—with the predominance 
of anxiety, worry, fear, sorrow, grief, despair, doubt, etc.— 
something indeed has to be done. Anxiety is a shrinking 
before nothing; and the individual experiences anxiety when 
he finds that the solid foundation upon which his irreplaceable 
and familiar ‘self? rests—upon which it must rest—is not 
there. Thus anxiety—shrinking before nothing—is the father 
of all fears, fear being a shrinking before something. ‘There 
can be fear only because there is fleeing from anxiety. And, 
as a shrinking before nothing, anxiety is also a shrinking before 
a contradiction—rather, the contradiction that, in the final 
analysis, there is no real being, that actually and in truth one 
is not. This is the contradiction that threatens the individual’s 
innermost being—the agonizing possibility that he is void of a 
self that is always there. ‘This contradiction between what 
he takes to be his eternal self—‘my self’—and its temporal 
foundation is the father of all particular contradictions between 
this and that. | 


The hardest pangs of anxiety, it may be noted, arise when 
there is the apprehension of old age and death—an apprehen- 
sion that makes the hitherto friendly and sheltering world 
become suddenly indifferent to the individual’s plight and 
totally meaningless to him. The Buddha said that before 
he left for the homeless life he grew up in the lap of luxury 
and sensual delight. But when as a young man so growing 
up he saw that he himself was subject to ageing and decrepitude 
he lost all pride in youth (vobbanamado), when he saw that he 
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himself was subject to ill-health he lost all pride in health 
(arogyamado), and when he saw that he himself was subject to 
death he lost all pride in life (jtvztamado).} 


H. J. Blackham, expounding Heidegger’s existential philo- 
sophy, writes: ‘“Moreover, death does not strike me down, 
it is not an accident which happens to me, it is from the very 
beginning one of my own possibilities which I nurse within 
me. Indeed, it is my possibility eminently, because its realiza- 
tion is inevitable and will be realized by me in the most 
authentically personal way without any possibility of avoidance 
or substitution.” Further, it is a possibility which not only 
has empire over all other possibilities, since it eventually ex- 
tinguishes them, but which also has a bearing upon them whilst 
they remain options; for it reveals their contingency: if I can 
die, I need not have existed, nobody need exist, .. . .J am 
cast into the world in order to die there. ‘This is the truth 
of our situation which is hidden from us by our daily preoccupa- 
tions and by the authority of the impersonal mode of social 
existence upheld by common sense.... 


“Death, then, is the clue to authentic living, the eventual 
and omnipresent possibility which binds together and stabilizes 
my existence. .. .I anticipate death not by suicide but by 
living in the presence of death as always immediately possible 
and as undermining everything. ‘This full-blooded acceptance 
(amor fati) of death, lived out, is authentic personal existence. 
Everything is taken as contingent. Everything is devalued. 
Personal existence and everything encountered in personal 
existence is accepted as nothing, as meaningless, fallen under 
the blow of its possible impossibility. I see all my possibilities 
as already annihilated in death, as they will be, like those of 
others in their turn. In face of this capital possibility which 
devours all the others, there are only two alternatives: accept~ 


|. Anguttarantkaya I, Tikanipata, Devaditavagga, Sutta No. 9. 


2. Sartre, refers to death as ‘a cancellation always possible of what I can be, 
which is outside my possibilities.’ 


THE EXISTENTIAL AMBIGUITY 


ance or distraction. Even this choice is a rare privilege, since few 
are awakened by dread to the recognition of the choice, most 
remain lost in the illusions of everyday life. ‘To choose accept- 
ance of death as the supreme and normative possibility of my 
existence is not to reject the world and refuse participation in 
its daily preoccupations, it is to refuse to be deceived and to 
refuse to be identified with the preoccupations in which I 
engage: it is to take them for what they are worth—nothing. 
From this detachment springs the power, the dignity, the 
tolerance of authentic personal existence.’’? 


In his Concluding Unscientific Postcript,? pp. 147-151, the 
existentialist S@ren Kierkegaard discusses the problem of what 
it means to die. He says some very useful things about 
death, such as that ‘“‘one must distinguish between its actual 
presence and the thought of it.” Yet he points out, “I can 
by no means regard death as something I have understood” ; 
and this inspite of all the knowledge he has gathered regarding 
it. Kierkegaard is indeed right about his understanding. 
Whatever knowledge he has of death is all the knowledge an 
individual can have of death unless he has understood the 
Buddha’s Teaching. It is in the Buddha’s Teaching alone 
that death and its significance is precisely indicated. ‘The 
Buddha’s Teaching makes it quite clear that to understand 
death one must understand and see (what the Buddha refers 
to as) the experience of death-less-ness (amatatia). ‘The value © 
of Kierkegaard’s comments on death is that it brings out the 
fact that death is not as simple a phenomenon as one would 
ordinarily reckon it to be, and consequently it induces one 
to listen to a teacher who offers to explain death well enough, 
Such as the Buddha does. ‘‘Monks, he who does not know 
and does not see ageing-and-death as it really is should seek 
a teacher for (obtaining) the knowledge of ageing-and-death 
as it really is; he who does not know and does not see the arising 


1. Six Existentialist Thinkers, pp. 95-97. 


2. Translation from the Danish by David F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie. 
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of ageing-and-death as it really is... the ceasing of ageing- 
and-death as it really is... the path leading to the ceasing of 
ageing-and-death as it really is should seek a teacher for (obtain- 
ing) the knowledge of the path leading to the ceasing of ageing- 
and-death as it really is.’”* 


If a man were to know precisely when (date and time) he 
will die—even if it be many years hence—he is bound to feel 
a dire need to do something about it as quickly as possible. 
For the authentic man to do something about the fact of his 
dying he does not need to know when he will die. It 1s suffi- 
cient for him to know that he will die. This lone knowledge 
that he will die is sufficient for such a man to start doing some 
honest to goodness thinking, sufficient to stop him from running 
away from himself, from hiding himself in the ‘labyrinthine 
forms of inauthenticity.. To the vast majority, however, 
the apprehension of death is a very fleeting one, and they run 
away from it by a quick return to the routine business of day 
to day living. It is the existence of this vast majority (and the 
rationalists are included here) that Heidegger terms ‘inauthenti- 
city —the ‘moving automatically in the established ruts and 
routes of the organized world’. Sartre calls it ‘seriousness’ 
or ‘serious-mindedness’. ‘This inauthenticity is what reigns 
over the world; and the ‘nauthentic man hides from himself 
by identifying himself with the anonymous—the They0 the 
‘People’, the ‘Other’, etc.—and so also with the activities of 
the anonymous. If he 1s reminded that he will grow old and 
die, he will quickly—and pompously too—reply that it is some- 
thing that will happen to the ‘other’ man also, to ‘all’ people, 
to ‘every one’, and so why be concerned. In this way he gets 
absorbed by the world ‘like ink by a blotter’; he becomes a 
number in the numerical vastness of humanity. It is ‘the 


si el pabcigt ape HOOT aaa Aiea amen ae  oemnrey aT 





|. fardmaranam bhikkhave ajanata apassata yathabhitam jaramarane yathabhutamna- 
nitya sattha pariyesitabbo, jaraémaranasamudayam ajanata apassata yathabhitam .. . 
jardmarananirodham ajainata apassata yathabhitam .... jaramarananirodhaga- 
minim patipadam ajanata apassata yathabhitam jaramarananirodhagaminiya pati- 
padaya yathabhiitamiandya sattha pariyesitabboti. (Samyuttanikaya LI, Antara- 
peyyalo, Sutta No. 1.) 
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flight from personal responsibility, the escape into anonymity’; 
it is where ‘the I remains buried in the one’. 


When the inauthentic man laments he laments without 
understanding, and when he laughs he laughs without under- 
standing. All this happens to him without understanding, 
purely because he does not see the ambiguous or paradoxical 
nature of his existence. For him, during six days of the week, 


in the lecture halls of the rationalist and the laboratories of 
the scientist, there is mo self (or soul); on the seventh day, in 
the sacred precincts of the theologian or mystic, there is self. 
His existence is both tragic and comic. It is tragic in that it 
takes as meaningful a world that is actually meaningless, and 
comic in that the world it takes as meaningful is actually 
meaningless. The inauthentic man, if he strives earnestly 
in his ‘seriousness’ or inauthenticity, can at most end up at the 
top of the social ladder; and when he retires from his social 
rank, he will have hardly any option but to anaesthetize his 
old age and conceal his despair by painting landscapes, writing 
memoirs, angling for fish, or playing bridge.’ ‘This is the 
stage wherein the tragi-comedy turns into one big tragedy, 
because it is now sick in mind and in body. Quite clearly, 
the mind of the inauthentic man is not fit to receive the Buddha’s 
Teaching. He is too sunk in ‘doing his duty’—so sunk in it, 
in fact, that when his time comes, he will find himself incapable 
of comprehending and following that admonition the Buddha 
gave the ageing and sick Nakulapita: “For one carrying this 
body about, householder, to claim but a moment’s health— 
what is that other than foolishness? ‘Therefore, householder 
you should train yourself thus: “Though my body is sick, the 


1. Writing memoirs is an attaching oneself to the past, a ‘re-living’ the past. 
Invariably, in all such writings, one finds the undertone of lament and 
despair. This is because the writer (now grown old) finds that his existence 
in the past was better or more alluring than his existence in the present 
is or will be in the foreseeable future. 

He who understands the Buddha’s Teaching and practises it will find very 
little cause for such dwelling in the past. 
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mind shall not be sick’. ‘Thus, householder, should you train 
yourself.’’? 


The existentialist sees the existential ambiguity. But, 
though he looks for a solution again and again, he sees none; 
or he finds that the solution is that there is no solution. Regarding 
the philosophy of these existentialists, Blackham says: “The 
main business of this philosophy therefore is not to answer the 
questions which are raised but to drive home the questions 
themselves until they engage the whole man and are made 
personal, urgent, and anguished. Such questions cannot 
be merely the traditional questions of the schools nor merely 
disinterested questions of curiosity concerning the conditions 
of knowledge or of moral or of aesthetic judgements, for what 
is put in question by the separation of man from himself and 
from the world is his own being and the being of the objective 
world. .. .hese questions are not theoretical but existential, 
the scission which makes the existing individual aware of him- 
self and of the world in which he is makes him a question to 
himself and life a question to him. ... Existential philosophies 
insist that any plain and positive answer is false, because the 
truth is in the insurmountable ambiguity which is at the heart 
of man and of the world.’ 


The existentialist is, comparatively, an authentic man. 
Since he sees the existential ambiguity he can laugh and lament 
with a certain understanding; and in fact he laughs and laments 
at others because he inwardly laughs and laments at himself. 
But to see the existential ambiguity and to find no solution 
for it, to find that it is insurmountable, is not a happy position 
to be in, not very endurable either. So we find the majority 
of the existentialists seeking relief in.either mysticism or 
rationalism. But because an endorsement of their personal 


_——_--- ee 


Yo hi gahapati imam kayam pariharanto muhuttam pi drogyam patijadneyya kim 
annatra bailya? Tasmiatiha te gahapati evam sikkhitabbam: dturakayassa me 
sato cittam andturam bhavissatiti. Evam hi te gahapati sikkhitabban ti. (Samyutta 
nikdya IIT, Khandhasamyutta, Nakulapitavagga, Sutta No. 1). 


2. Six Existentialist Thinkers, pp. 152-153. 
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existence seems saner than ignoring it, they are inclined to 
be mystical rather than rational. Kierkegaard, for instance, 
turns mystic with his ‘faith in God’ and ‘God-man’; Gabriel 
Marcel turns mystic with his return to God; and Karl Jaspers 
turns quasi-mystic with his ‘faith in Transcendence.’ Sartre 
tends to be more on the rationalist side. Nietzsche, unable 
to take either course of retreat, becomes mentally deranged. 
Yet it is to the merit of these existentialists that they continue 
to bring up the problem. They refuse to tolerate any non- 
identities, contradictions and excluded middles in their con- 
clusions, and they insist that the laws of thought are not broken. 
In so doing they draw the existential ambiguity out into the 
open, thereby creating uneasiness for themselves and anxiety 
for their rationlist opponents. 


Apart from bringing up the problem, the philosophies of 
these existentialists serve another useful purpose. That is: 
rather than in their conclusions (or lack of conclusions), 
in their methods in general which make the thinker’s personal 
existence the prime and proper business of thought, 
they offer a way of approach to the Buddha’s Teaching to 
the man who, struggling as he is against the all-overwhelming 
might of current thought and opinion, finds himself puzzled 
by the Teaching when he first comes across it and begins to 
wonder what exactly its relevance is. 


Now, whilst the existentialist sees the existential ambiguity, 
the mystic denies that there is such an ambiguity. ‘This he 
does by arbitrarily denying the validity of the laws of thought— 
a denial which he does as a matter of principle. The problem— _ 
i.e. the existential ambiguity——exists only if the laws of thought 
are valid. If you assume the laws are invalid, the problem 
does not exist. It is as simple as that. 


ete eSakl ob wh ges hn ear le a 


1, Blackham points out that this ‘faith in Transcendence’ of Jaspers’ is “‘an 
impotent substitute for Christian faith in the God of salvation, which in 
the ruined world which he gives us is a poor sort of joke.” 

(Six Existentialist Thinkers, p. 63.) 
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But this is not all. The mystic goes a little further. He 
asserts that there is an apparent validity of the laws of thought, 
and that this apparent validity is purely and simply because 
of appearances. ‘These appearances, he asserts, are due to the 
ignorance of the Reality that lies behind, and it is the thinker’s 
task to seek out this Reality. For this purpose he arbitrarily 
lays down his own laws of thought—laws which are wholly 
and entirely contradictory: (a) A is not-A, (b) Ais both B and 
not-B, (c) A is neither B nor not-B; and in accordance with 
these arbitrary laws he develops his thinking, apparently very 
convinced that the Reality he is after will someday flash before 
him. Some of them consider it will be the ‘Union with the 
Divine’, whilst others consider it will be the ‘Beatific Vision’. 
“Practising mystics, however,” says Nanavira Thera, “who 
have seen the Beatific Vision, who have realised Union with 
the Divine Ground, are fully satisfied, so it seems, that during 
their mystical experience the ambiguity no longer exists. But 
they are agreed, one and all, that the nature of the Divine 
Ground (or whatever else they may call it) is inexpressible. 
In other words, they succeed, temporarily at least, in eliminat- 
ing the mystery of the individual by Raising it to a Higher 
Power; they envelop the mystery within the Mystery, so that 
it is no longer visible.* Buta paradox is not resolved by wrap- 
ping it up inside a bigger one; on the contrary, the task is to 
unwrap it.’? In this way the mystics try to answer the un- 
answerable—whence the name ‘mystic’; for an unanswerable 
question, clearly enough, can only receive a mysterious answer. 


If we now sum up these three attitudes within whose 

boundaries all mental life fluctuates, we have the following 
situation : | 

(a) The rationalist evades the problem—i.e. the existential 

ambiguity—either by refusing to see it or by blinding 

himself to the fact that he is violating the laws of 





SA ee 





ee 


1. ‘By not thinking on self transcend self.” (Augustine) 
9. Notes on Dhamma. f. pp. xii-Xill 
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thought in order to surmount what appears to be 
insurmountable by his objective method which 
eliminates the observer. 


(b) The mystic arbitrarily denies the existence of the 
problem by arbitrarily denying the validity of the 
laws of thought upon whose validity the problem 
depends. . 

(c) The existentialist keeping to the laws of thought 
recognizes that the problem exists, but he sees no 
way out of it. 

Where then lies the way out of this unpleasurable dilemma ? 
How is it to be surmounted without doing violence to the 
laws of thought? The answer to that is twofold: | 

(a) Either seek assistance from outside in the form of the 
Buddha’s ‘Teaching, or 


(b) Solve the problem without any assistance from outside 
by becoming a Buddha oneself. 


We shall conclude this Chapter by quoting the following 
passage from Nanavira Thera’s Notes on Dhamma, a passage 
which, to the author’s knowledge is the best and most illumi- 
nating one that has yet been written on the place that the 
Buddha’s Teaching holds in the mental life of mankind: 


‘Existential philosophies, then, insist upon asking questions 
about self and the world, taking care at the same time to insist 
that they are unanswerable. Beyond this point of frustration 
these philosophies cannot go. The Buddha, too, insists that 
questions about self-and the world are unanswerable, either 
by refusing to answer them? or by indicating that no statement 





1. ‘‘Being seated at one side, the wanderer Vacchagotta said to the Auspicious 
One: ‘How is it, venerable Gotama, is there self?’ When this was said 
the Auspicious Onewas silent. ‘How then, venerable Gotama, is there 
no self?’ A second time, too, the Auspicious One was silent. ‘Then the 
wanderer Vacchagotta got up from his seat and went away.’’—Ekam 
antam nisinno kho Vacchagotto paribbdjako Bhagavantam etad avoca: Kimnu 
kho bho Gotama atthatia ti? Evam vutte Bhagavad tunhi ahosi. Kim pana bho 
Gotama natthatta ti? Dutiyam pi kho Bhagava tunhi ahosi. Atha kho Vacchagotto 
paribbajako utthaydsana pakkami. (Samyuttanikaya IV, Avyadkatasamyutta, 
Sutta No. 10). 
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about self and the world can be justified.1_But—and here is 
the vital difference—the Buddha can and does go beyond 
this point: not, to be sure, by answering the unanswerable, 
but by showing the way leading to the ‘final cessation of all 
questions about self and the world.* Let there be no mistake 
in the matter: the existential philosophies are not a substitute 


for the Buddha’s Teaching—for which, indeed, there can be 
no substitute. The questions that they persist in asking are 
the questions of a puthujjana, of a ‘commoner’,* and though 
they see that they are unanswerable they have no alternative 
but to go on asking them; for the tacit assumption upon which 


1. The Buddha says: ‘“Therein, monks, those recluses and divines whose 
belief and view is thus, ‘Self and the world are eternal [self and the world 
are not eternal, and so on] just this is truth and all else foolishness’-—that | 
other than mere faith, other than preference, other than tradition, other 
than excogitation, other than acquiescent meditation of a (wrong) view, 
they should have the knowledge by themselves, that is purified and cleansed, 
such a situation is not possible.’”—Tatra bhikkhave ye te samanabrahmana 
evamvddino evamditthino; sassato atta ca loko ca [asassato atté ca loko ca (and 
so on) |,idam eva saccam mogham aifian tt, tesam vata aitnhatreva saddhaya annatra 
ruciya afifiatra anussava aittatra Gkaraparivitakka annatra ditthinyjhanakkhantiya 
paccattam yeva Ranam bhavissati parisuddham pariyodatan ti n’etam thanamvipjati. 
(Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 102). 


2. The Buddha says: ‘“This is determined and coarse; but there is indeed 
such a thing as cessation of determinations. ‘That there is. Knowing thus, 
and seeing the escape therefrom, the Tathagata passes beyond.’’— Tayidam 
sankhatam olarikam, atthi kho pana sankharanam nirodho. Atthi etam ti tti viditva. 
tassa nissaranadassavi Tathdgato tad upitivatto. (Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 
102). 

This is why the Buddha called his Teaching ‘beyond the world’ (lokuttara). 


8 “Outside here there is no other recluse or divine who sets forth as t he 
Auspicious One does so real and factual and justified a Teaching.’’—WNatthi 
kho ito bahiddha atifio samano va brahmano va yo evam bhitam taccham tatham 
dhammam deseti yatha Bhagava tt. (Samyuttanikaya V, Indriyasamyutta, Vaggo 
Chattho, Sutta No. 3). 


4.S*Am I? Am I not? What am 1? How am I? This creature,—from 
where has it come? Whither is it bound?....’—Aham nu khosmi? 
No nu khosmi? Kinnu khosmi? Katham nu khosmi? Ayam nu kho satto 
kuto Ggato? So kuhim gadmi bhavissatiti.... (Majjhimantkaya Sutta No. 2). 
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all these philosophies rest is that the questions are valid. They 
are faced with an ambiguity that they cannot resolve. ‘The 
Buddha, on the other hand, sees that the questions are not 
valid and that to ask them is to make the mistake of assuming 
that they are. One who has understood the Buddha’s 
Teaching no longer asks these questions; he is arzya, ‘noble’, 
and no more a puthujjana, and he is beyond the range of the 
existential philosophies; but he would never have reached 
the point of listening to the Buddha's Teaching had he not 
first been disquieted by existential questions about himself 
and the world.’’? 


l. pp. xi-xiil 
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CHAPTER II 
ON UNDERSTANDING THE BUDDHA’S TEACHING 


When a person has developed a wrong view regarding 
anything he has wasted time. For him to develop the right 
view now, he has to waste further time. This is primarily 
because, when he is now given the right view, he immediately 
develops an antipathy towards it, and tries to push forward 
the wrong view he had developed. He pushes this wrong 
view chiefly because it is for him ‘my view.’ Thus time has 
to be spent once again in breaking down the wrong view. 
Therefore, the less a person has learned wrong, the less also 
will he have to unlearn; consequently, the less time will he have 
to waste. 


When it comes to the Buddha’s Teaching this matter takes 
rather serious proportions, and one can spend one’s lifetime 
‘studying’ the Teaching but without any progress whatsoever. 
The Buddha says that one has to develop right-view (sammda- 
ditthi). ‘The importance of this view lies not only in its being 
right but also in its being the only view that leads on to the 
cessation of suffering (or unpleasurableness), which 1s just 
what the Buddha’s Teaching 1s designed to lead on to. The 
obstacles that lie in the path of developing this right view are 
many. ‘The main ones are worthy of attention; and for a 
start we may discuss these. 


The cessation of suffering, which 1s nothing but the cessation 
of even a trace of unpleasant mental feeling—anxiety, despair, 
sorrow, disappointment, grief, doubt, agitation, worry, fear, 
etc.—is a very difficult thing to achieve, for the reason that 
it lies in the destruction of a very stable phenomenon. ‘This 
phenomenon is the nescience (avijjd) regarding four things 
called the four noble truths; and the Buddha's Teaching deals 
with just these four noble truths (cattari ariyasaccant). ‘The 
frst of these four truths is: dukkha (suffering, or unpleasur- 
ableness). The second is: the arising of dukkha. The third 
is: the ceasing of dukkha. And the fourth is: the path leading 
to the ceasing of dukkha. 


ON UNDERSTANDING THE BUDDHA’S TEACHING 


The English words ‘suffering’ and ‘unpleasurableness’ are 
the nearest equivalents of the Pali word dukkha here. ‘They 
do not, however, convey the meaning precisely; nor is there 
any English word that corresponds exactly to the word dukkha 
when used in the context of the four noble truths. In fact, 
as we will see in Chapter X, there cannot be a precise 
equivalent of this word in any other language. For the present 
however, in this Chapter, we shall use the word ‘suffering’ 
to denote dukkha in the context of the four noble truths. Later 
on, once we have determined what exactly is meant by the 
word dukkha, we can drop the word ‘suffering’ and use the 
word dukkha itself. 


Now, the very stability of this phenomenon called avija 
(nescience regarding the four noble truths) makes the four 
noble truths something that is difficult to see. Avia reacts 
strongly against anything that tries to undermine it and destroy 
it; and so we find that the Buddha’s Teaching is difficult to 
see. 


But it is not as difficult to state it. This comparative 
easiness in stating the Teaching makes the Teaching appear 
easy; it gives it a deceptive simplicity. And this appearing 
easy, or this deceptive simplicity, in turn tends to make the 
Teaching inaccessible. Quite often one sees the ‘Teaching 
being taken up objectively and in conceptual fashion, and 
then passed on, like the man who takes up a basket of mangoes, 
opens the lid, gazes at the mangoes, closes the lid, and passes 
the basket on. Taking up the Teaching in this fashion he 
thinks: what after all is there so difficult in understanding 
impermanence, suffering, and not-self! The result is that 
he has very effectively called a halt to his own progress; he 
remains just where he started from though he thinks he has 
advanced. 


The Teaching is found recorded in what are called the 
Suttas. These Suttas are discourses given by the Buddha 
and the elder enlightened monks who lived in his time, and 
they are contained in certain books which form a part of the 
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Tipitaka. The Tipitaka is the total collection of books dealing 
with the Teaching and with the disciplinary rules for the order 
of monks following the Teaching. The language of the Tipitaka, 
and hence of the Suttas, is Pali. Pali possesses a certain lingui- 
stic distinction in that the meaning of many of its key words 
are free of alien echoes. But it also means that translations 
of the Pali Suttas cannot always bring out the clarity and 
exactness that is there in the Suttas, and that when translating 
them one often has to sacrifice readability for the sake of 
accuracy in meaning. In fact there may not be precise equi- 
valents in other languages for quite a few of the key words in 
the Pali Suttas. Under the circumstances, when it comes’ to 
such words, one has to resort to one of two things: either use 
a whole phrase to represent such a word, or use the Pali word 
as it is having first explained what it refers to. The latter is in 
fact better. 


In the section of the Tipitaka dealing with the Teaching, 
there are, apart from the books containing the Suttas, certain 
books which are Commentaries to these Suttas, and still another 
seven books—collectively called the Abhidhamma Pitaka— 
dealing with a teaching called the Abhidhamma. This Abhi- 
dhamma of the Abhidhamma Pitaka is considered in some quarters 
to be a teaching that runs at a ‘higher’ level than the Teaching 
found in the Suttas. 


These quarters find it very comforting to think that the 
Suttas present the Teaching in the language of everyday dis- 
course making use of such purely conventional terms as ‘I’, 
‘self,’ ‘person,’ etc., whereas the Abhidhamma Pitaka presents 
the Teaching in its pure abstract form using only such terms 
as refer to entities that are real from the standpoint of ‘ultimate’ 
truth—that is, such terms as refer to the evanascent events 
(dhamma) that constitute the “continuously changing current 
of mind-and-matter conventionally called a living being.” 
The Suttas, it is thought in these quarters, adopt the Teaching 
to the intellect of the common man whiereas the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka presents the Teaching in such a way as to satisfy the 
intellectual or the philosophically inclined. This thought 
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is sustained by the feeling of importance and cleverness the 
thought itself generates in not very incisive minds. Indeed, 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka could well satisfy the disinterested scholar 
or the speculative philosopher, but it certainly does not satisty 
the individual who is genuinely involved with the problem of 
his own suffering. Any orderly mind can master the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka, but it needs more than an orderly mind even 
to understand the Suttas, let alone master them. It is also 
thought that the Abhidhamma Pitaka contains the expanded 
version of what the Suttas refer to as the abhidhamma. But 
the Abhidhamma of the Abhidhamma Pitaka has very little to do 
with the abhidhamma referred to in the Suttas. In the Suttas, 
the word abhidhamma simply means ‘essential teaching’; and 
this essential teaching is nothing but the four noble truths.* 
It is a very obvious characteristic of the Abhidhamma of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka that dukkha comes in, when it does. come 
in, only as a second thought. The problem is the problem 
of dukkha, and this is precisely what the Suttas repeatedly speak 
of and set out to solve. It is the problem, first and foremost. 
Any doctrine which treats dukkha in a secondary fashion, or 
brings it in only as an afterthought, 1s immediately suspect. 
- As we will see later on, to understand dukkha is to understand 
the Buddha’s Teaching. 


Now, the roots of the misinterpretations of the Suttas are 
to -be traced to these Commentaries and to the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. It is quite clear that in these works there is more 
scholasticism than comprehension. 


The Buddha’s Teaching is not an explanation of things, 
nor is it an analysis of things. It is a Teaching designed to 
lead, that is to say, to lead one on to the extinction of suffering. 
It is practical, not theoretical; and any analysis given in it 1s 
just sufficient for the practical purpose behind. For example, 
the analysis given of ‘matter’ (ripa) is just enough for the 
purpose of eradicating suffering that arises by reason of ‘matter’. 
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1.See for example Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 103. 
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Further knowledge is clearly unnecessary. ‘The Buddha 
himself once said, whilst passing through the Simsapa grove, 
that the knowledge he has is as vast as the leaves in the grove 
whereas the knowledge he has passed on is as little as the few 
leaves he held in his hand.! And it is only that little quantum 
of knowledge he has passed down (as against the totality of 
what he knew) that is meaningful or purposeful (atthasamhito) 
for that edification which culminates in the greatest triumph— 
the cessation of suffering. The one who does understand the 
Buddha’s Teaching—at least its ultimate principles—sees 
that the analyses given in the Suttas are sufficient. . Such a 
one sees that these Suttas are essentially a body of instructions 
indicating what one must do in order to end suffering, and 
that the explanations embodied in them are only to indicate 
the validity of the instructions. 


This supposed lack of theory (or lack of analysis) in the 
Suttas is apparently the driving factor behind the Abhidhamma 
- Pitaka and the Commentaries. ‘Their obviously scholastically 
inclined authors seem to be under the impression that a com- 
prehension of the four noble truths can be developed through 
an extended analysis of things—an analysis not found in the 
Suttas. Certain students of these exegetical works are in fact 
of the view that this extended analysis found in them but not 
found in the Suttas is essential. This is certainly not so. The 
Suttas, provided they are understood are sufficient. On the 
other hand, if the Suttas are mot understood, nothing is 
sufficient. ‘The Suttas would be sufficient for me if they can 
lead me to the goal. For some, just one Sutta may be enough. 
Bahiya Daruciriya was one such individual.” Such individuals 
are not ‘simple’ people as one would be tempted to think. 
They are individuals who are very authentic, and, shall we 
say, self-transparent. For other individuals, many Suttas 
are necessary. And for still others—in fact, for the vast 
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1, SamyuttanikdyaV, Saccasamyutta, Simsapdvanavag ga, Sutta No. 1. 


2. Udana, Bodhivagga, Sutta No. 10. 
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majority—who have neither the inclination nor the endeavour, 
all the Suttas plus more would not be sufficient." 


But the unfortunate part is that this extended analysis found 
in the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the Commentaries provides 
dangers; and though the seasoned thinker conversant with 
the Pali Suttas may escape these dangers, the beginner may 
easily be misled by them, and consequently much of his time 
may be wasted. The main danger in this extended analysis 
is that, the analysis itself not being the outcome of seeking the . 
meaning of the Suttas in personal experience, it incorporates 
things very misleading and contradicting the Suttas. ‘The cvtta- 
vithi (mental process) of the Commentaries is one of the worst 
offenders. ‘This cittavithi doctrine describes an experience as a 
succession of items wherein each item arises after the preceding 
one ceases, and therefore its principle is completely in opposition 
to the principle underlying the paticcasamuppada (dependent- 
arising) formulation of the Suttas. Whilst the principle under- 
lying the latter is ‘from the ceasing of this, this ceases, the 
principle underlying the cittavitht is ‘from the ceasing of this, 
this arises.’ This cittavithi—so extensively used in the Commen- 
taries and especially in the Abhidhammattasangaha—is not found 
in the Suttas. Even in those early days there was opposition 
to this misleading doctrine, for it was found necessary by its 
supporters to censure those who did not accept it.” And in 
the Atthasilint—the Commentary to the Dhammasangani, the 
first book in the Abhidhamma Pitaka—written about nine hundred 
years after the Abhidhamma Pitaka itself Buddhagosa_ very 
severely censures people who doubt that the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
is really the Buddha’s ipsissimum verbum. ‘Thus, as with the 
cittavithi, this points to a state of affairs wherein there had been 


—_-——- - 
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The Suttas have the nature of being repetitive. To the scholar these 
repetitions can be ‘oh! so exhausting’. But to him whose intention with 
regard to the Suttas is to utilize them for the purpose of ensuring his own 
welfare these repetitions are useful in that he is kept alive to the important 
things mentioned; and this apart from the fact that the repetitions were 
necessary, since in the early days the Suttas were handed down orally. 


2. See Visuddhimagga Atthakatha. 
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a solid body of scepticism about the authenticity of the Abfi- 
dhamma Pitaka. 


We may be asked whether this cettavith: is not necessary in 
order to understand the Buddha's Teaching. The answer 
to that is: quite definitely, it 1s not. Could it then be useful? 
We answer: as far as the present writer is concerned he has 
not found it useful, nor does he think that anybody else will 
fnd it useful in the matter of understanding the Teaching. 
On the contrary, as already stated, he has found it to be most 
misleading. Nanavira Thera goes as far as to call it a ‘vicious’ 
doctrine, though by that he does not mean the doctrine has 
taken to drink and debauchery. 


The Visuddhimagga, with which so much time seems to be 
spent in countries like Ceylon and Burma, is another misleading 
work. In this work by Buddhaghosa, words like sankhara, 
bhava and vibhava are badly . conceived.* Apart from the 
misinterpretations of the Suttas this book carries, it is not a 
book that leads one on. In fact, for the one who is anxious 
to grapple with the problem of suffering, the book ends with 
a most. disappointing postcript: the author wishes that, by 
the merit of writing the book he may be born in the 7 dvatimsa 
heaven, and then come face to face with the Metteyya Buddha 
‘1 the far distant future (presumbly as a human being again), 
and after that only, come to the extinction of suffering. But 
+t seems that this note is there only in the Sinhalese texts. 


One of the exegetical books called the Nettipakarana seeks 
to make a system out of the Buddha’s Teaching, as for instance 
Science makes out of its observations. Here, one has a difficult 
problem in chess; and a bystander comes along and offers to 
solve the problem by converting all the chessmen into plain 
and simple draughtsmen. To the author of the WVettepakarana 
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1.See Chapters V and VIII. 


The Visuddhimagga is an attempt at explaining the Buddha’s Teaching: 
It .can satisfy only immature minds, and its attraction seems to lie in its 


elaborate pedantry. 
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the Suttas are not a problem in chess; to him they are rather 
a problem in draughts. | 


Another misleading book is the Milindapattha, with its “Neither 
he nor another’ (na ca so na ca afifio), wherein the author thinks 
that the answer to the question, ““‘Who is reborn?”’ is as simple 
as that! This answer—‘Neither he nor another’—contradicts 
the laws of thought, and it is not found in the Suttas. The 
unfortunate consequence of this so very facile answer is that 
in some quarters it is thought to be the key to the whole of the 
Buddha’s Teaching. The author of the Muilindapatha has 
made the Buddha’s Teaching very easy and simple, though 
the Buddha himself said it is difficult and profound. “This 
doctrine won -by me is profound, difficult to see, difficult to 
comprehend, peaceful, excellent, beyond the sphere of reason 
and logic, subtle, to be experienced by the wise.”? To make 
the Teaching easy and simple you have to mutilate it, or leave 
out the difficulties.? As a further example compare the 





1, Adhigato kho mayham dhammo gambhiro duddaso duranubodho santo panito atakka- 
vacaro nipuno panditavedaniyo, (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 26.) 
Atakkavacaro is sometimes translated as ‘‘unattainable by reasoning’’ or 
as ‘“notaccessible to doubt.’? But, as Nanavira Thera says, “‘the 
Cartesian cogito ergo sum is also, in asense, inaccessible to doubt; for I cannot 
doubt my existence without tacitly assuming it. This merely shows, 
however, that one cannot get beyond the cogito by doubting it. And the 
Dhamma (i.e. the Buddha’s Teaching) is beyond the cogito, The cogito, 
then, can be reached by doubt—one doubts and doubts until one finds 
what one cannot doubt, what is inaccessible to doubt, namely the cogito. 
But the Dhamma cannot be reached in this way. Thus the Dhamma, 
though certainly inaccessible to doubt, is more than that; it is altogether 
beyond the sphere of doubt. The rationalist, however, does not even 
reach the inadequate cogito, or if he does reach it he overshoots the mark; 
for he starts from the axiom that everything can be doubted (including, 
of course, the cogito).’’ (Notes on Dhamma, p. 34.) 
That the Dhamma is beyond the sphere of reason and logic means that the 
Dhamma cannot be seen and understood purely and simply by a process 
of logical reasoning. It does not mean that reasoning is unnecessary. 


No. Reasoning is necessary; but reasoning alone is insufficient. Feeling 
is not a category that can be understood purely by logical reasoning. 


2. Leaving out the difficult Suttas or Sutta passages is rather a common 
strategy adopted in most books written on the Buddha’s Teaching. 
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definition of contact (phasso) given in this book with that given 
in the Suttas. Indeed, the answers (or explanations) given in 
this book are so slick that one wonders why ‘the Suttas should 
be so complicated and difficult. Thus there is no comprehen- 
sion of the Teaching indicated in this book, though there is a 
(false) appearance of comprehension. Comprehension is a 
more difficult thing to achieve than a (false) appearance of 
comprehension. Nevertheless this book is popular.’ In fact, 
in many quarters, there is a remarkable veneration for all 
these exegetical books; but side by side, in the same quarters, 
there is also a remarkable unfamiliarity with the Suttas (or a 
misunderstanding of them) ; and it is certainly no surprise that 
these two things go hand in hand. If the Buddha’s Teaching 
claims to point out suffering and its cessation, and if one sees 
and understands that the paticcasamuppada formulation does 
show the arising and ceasing of suffering, then one has no 
doubt that the Suttas contain the Buddha’s Teaching. In 
order to forestall any objections to this statement on the 
grounds that a knowledge of rebirth is necessary to understand 
the paticcasamuppada formulation, we may point out here itself 
that the idea of re-birth is totally irrelevant in the matter of 
understanding the paticcasamuppada formulation. 


Other errors and contradictions can be pointed out in these 
exegetical books. It ‘+s not a difficult task either for the one 
who is conversant with the Suttas to spot these errors and 
contradictions. We need not elaborate on them further here; 
we shall however try to point out a few of the more damaging 
ones as we go along. Here it is only necessary to state that 
the erroneous interpretations in these exegetical books have 
had a big hand in developing that state of affairs wherein the 
Buddha’s Teaching is treated as an antique object of veneration, 
placed on a pedestal well out of reach and labelled ‘do not 
touch.’ 
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1, The popularity of this book lies in the fact that everybody can understand 
it. It contains some admirable demonstrations of how to explain difficulties 
by leaving them out! The explanation of phasso is one such instance. 
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But these exegetical books develop a pedantic aura around 
the person who is sunk in them. And this in turn lulls him 
‘nto a false assessment of his understanding. He thinks he 
understands what in truth he does not. In this way he halts 
his own progress. He remains mentally as barren as he was 
when he started, since the fundamental mental barren-ness 
(cetokhila)+ of not seeing the four noble truths is still there in 
him. Consequently he does not also perceive what further 
task he has to perform; moreover, since he experiences no 
alteration in him by virtue of his ‘understanding’, frustration 
too sets in. 


The Buddha said that his Teaching is ‘well said’ (svakhato) 
and ‘leading on’ (opanayiko). Whilst the Suttas well display 
these important characteristics the same cannot be said of 
either the Commentaries or the Abhidhamma Pitaka. But as 
we have already mentioned these latter books provide ample 
opportunity to the pedantically inclined student to be pedantic, 
or for the professorially inclined to keep developing the art 
of establishing the truth but of never wanting to appropriate 
it, and to display as Kierkegaard said, ‘‘the lofty equanimity 
of the scholar, and the comic thoughtlessness of his parrot- 
like echo.?2 To add to all this quite a lot of the translations 
of the Pali Suttas are based on the interpretations given in these 
Commentaries. Together with the scholarly approach adopted 
by their translators, these translations become seriously 
misleading.” 
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. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 16. 
2. Concluding Unscientific Postcript, p. 24. 
There is a story to the effect that when Eudamidas was told that the aged 
enocrates in the Academy was engaged in seeking for the truth, he queried, 
‘“‘But when does he then propose to useit?’”? The aged man is still seeking 
for the truth. When he gets it, if indeed he does, will he have the time to 
use it? 
3 We are however very grateful to these translators and scholars for their 
editions, dictionaries (even with their mistakes), concordances, indexes, 
etc., and also for making it so very easy for us to refer to the relevent Pali 
Suttas as and when the occasion demands. Yet, if there must be trans- 
lations, let them be at least literal; and if words are included in order to 
make the translations more readable, let these words be within brackets 
so as to indicate that thy are additions by th translator. 
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Now, the unfortunate thing about it all is that the student 
honestly desiring to understand the Buddha’s Teaching for 
the sake of his own welfare is invariably first introduced to 
these exegetical books of the Tipitaka and to inaccurate (some- 
times even fanciful) translations of the Suttas. He is even 
told that unless he understands the Abhidhamma of the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka he cannot understand the Buddha’s Teaching 
(the Dhamma). And so, trusting all this, he goes on. In 
fact he goes on, and on, and on. A decade later, after ten 
precious years of his life, he finds himself to have been a collec- 
tor of ideas (ideas which are at variance with one. another, 
or are hazy and dis-jointed) who is perhaps fit enough to be 
a scholar or professor in what is called ‘Buddhism,’ but not 
one who has been altered by the Buddha’s Teaching. 


Many an individual who wishes to understand the Buddha's 
Teaching can be saved years of valuable effort if he heeds the 
following statement which Nanavira Thera has written in his 
Notes on Dhamma: ‘‘These books of the Pali Canon correctly 
represent the Buddha’s Teaching, and can be regarded as 
trustworthy throughout. (Vinayapitaka:) Suttavibhanga, Maha- 
vagga, Culavagga; (Suttapitaka:) Dighanikaya, Majhimamkaya, 
Samyuttanikdya, Anguttaranikaya, Suttanipata, Dhammapada, Udana, 
Itivuttaka, Theratherigatha. No other Pali books whatsoever should 
be taken as authoritative; and ignorance of them (and _parti- 
cularly of the traditional Commentaries) may be counted a 
positive advantage, as leaving less to be unlearned.’’* 

These Notes, published as a private edition in September 
1963, are, if not the most effective, undoubtedly some of the 
most effective and useful things one can find in order to lead 





1, Page vii. 
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one on to understanding the Suttas. But they are hard, in 
fact very hard. They assume that the reader is “subjectively 
engaged with a problem, the problem of his existence, which 
is also the problem of his suffering.’’ But this alone, i.e. being 
subjectively engaged with the problem of his existence, does 
not make these Notes accessible; for they assume that the reader 
is familiar (or is prepared to become familiar) with the original 
Pali texts. They are also limited in scope, for their principal 
aim is “‘to point out certain current misinterpretations, mostly 
-traditional, of the Pali Suttas, and to offer in their place some- 
thing certainly less easy but perhaps also less inadequate.” 
But the mere pointing out the current misinterpretations of 
the Suttas is itself a very valuable service, for the student of 
the Suttas can be greatly benefited by precious time being 
saved. Whether that which is offered in place of the misinter- 
pretations is right or wrong is something that the student will 
have to work out by himself. And the present writer can 
assure the reader that it is not something he can do unless he 
is willing to consistently toil with it for months on end, perhaps 
years. 


Now, a person who takes upon himself the task of solving 
the problem of his own existence is taking upon himself the 
performance of one of the hardest tasks. This task, however, 
is nothing but understanding and practising the Buddha’s 
Teaching. In fact, understanding and practising the Buddha’s 
Teaching is, in the final analysis, the only task worth per- 
forming. One might well be tempted to think that this is an 
overestimation. But when one realizes that the Teaching is 
meant to lead one on to the cessation of suffering, one also 
realizes that it can never be overestimated. 


It is well worth remembering that the mere understanding 
or seeing the Buddha’s Teaching (which is the degree neces- 
sary to reach the path leading to the cessation of suffering as 
against reaching and experiencing the cessation of suffering) 
has as its immediate reward not only contentment but also 
a feeling of genuine strength. One can test one’s strength 
only in the face of possible death; and the more one can remain 
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unmoved in the face of death, the stronger one is. ‘This indeed 
is the real meaning of strength. But it should not be mixed 
up with the stoical indifference or authenticity exhibited by 
Socrates as he drank the cup of hemlock, or with the desparate 
rashness exhibited by an ordinary person when he suddenly 
puts an end to his life. ‘The strength that is born of unders- 
tanding the Buddha’s Teaching is one that is born of the 
knowledge of what precisely death means and what its con- 
sequences mow are to the individual concerned. It also means 
going through old age understanding old age, and con- 
sequently very much less worried by old age than the person 
who has not understood the Buddha’s Teaching is. ‘There 
is an immense difference between our anaesthetizing our old 
age and concealing our despair by deliberately continuing 
to work, or by painting landscapes, doing gardening, writing 
memoirs, etc., and our facing old age square in the face, 
without grumbling about it openly or secretly. ‘‘Monk, 
a monk should meet his end mindful and aware. This is 
our admonition to you. And how, monks, is a monk mindful 

..”1 As we will see, the one who has not reached the path 
to the cessation of suffering is not-prepared for old age and 
death; the one who has reached the path is semi-prepared 
for old age and death; and the one who has gone to the end 
of the path and so has reached the cessation of suffering is 
fully-prepared. In fact the Buddha describes the experience 
of this last individual as one that is not-ageing (ajaram) and 
not-dying (amatam).” 


If however, the task of understanding the Buddha’s Teaching 
1s to be performed, then three things must be always remembered 
and adhered to. 


Firstly, one must think properly. 





1, Sato bhikkhave bhikkhu sampajano kalam agameyya, ayam kho amhakam anusdsani. 
Katham ca bhikkhave bhikkhu sato hoti?.... (Samyuttanikadya IV, Vedana- 
samyutia, Pathamasagathavagga, Sutta No. 7.) 


2.See Chapter XI. 
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It is not in thinking that there is such a dearth. It is in 
thinking that edifies. And thinking that edifies is also, of 
necessity, thinking that is all-of-a-piece, thinking that does 
not contradict the laws of thought, thinking that forms a single, 
articulated, consistent whole—a whole such that no one part 
can be modified without affecting the rest. In a letter to the 
author (dated 12.5.62) Nanavira Thera stated: 


i 4 


_. unless one’s thinking is all-of-a-piece, that is, properly 
speaking, no thinking at all. A person who simply makes 
a collection—however vast—of ideas, and does not perceive 
that they are at variance with one another, has actually no 
ideas of his own; and if one attempts to instruct him (which 
is to say, to alter him) one merely finds that one is adding to 
the junk-heap of assorted notions without having any other 
effect whatsoever. As Kierkegaard has said, ‘Only the truth 
that edifies is truth for you.’ Nothing that one can say to 
these collectors of ideas is truth for them. What is wanted 
is a man who will argue a single point, and go on arguing it 
until the matter is clear to him, because he sees that every- 
thing else depends upon it. With such a person communica- 
tion (i.e. of truth that edifies) can take place.” 


Correctness in the ideas will not come at the outset. ‘That 
can, and will come, only later. But to begin with, one is 
thinking in the right manner. It may well be that one may 
have thought out a fairly large edifice in this fashion, and just 
when one thinks that one has achieved something worthwhile 
one meets with a contradiction. Years of work may perhaps 
have to be thrown away at this stage; and a revision would 
have to be made. Further, it may well be that this revision 
will have to be made right down the line of the thinking if the 
basic premise on which one started needs revision. ‘The 
present writer had to throw away a decade of work when he 
realized that he had started and built on a doubtful premise— 
the premise that all things are ‘processes’ or that things are 
in a state of ‘continuous change’ or ‘flux’. Instead of ‘temporal 
succession’, ‘continuous becoming’ was adopted as the basic. 
premise, hoping that the temporal element would - vanish. 
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The notion of ‘flux’ wherein the cause becomes the effect was 
thus introduced. But neither did the temporal element vanish 
as was desired nor did the cessation of suffering become visible. 
And the revision of this basic premise caused a revision right 
down the line. 


Secondly, one must pay proper (yoniso) attention to what 
is being said. 

There are two ways of understanding the spoken or written 
word, One is the notional way; i.e. by assuming that the 
thoughts which the words have presently called up in the mind 
of the listener or reader are just the same thoughts that caused 
the words to be said or written. This is the wrong way, and 
it comes under improper attention. The other Way is the 
correct way; 1.e. the listener or reader getting at the thoughts 
that made the words in question to be said or written. This 
comes under proper attention. 1 


The same word can, in this way, be rightly understood or 
wrongly understood depending on whether proper attention 
is paid to it or not. | 4 


The Buddha says: 


There are, monks, these two conditions. for the arising of 
wrong view. What two? Another’s utterance and improper 
attention. These, monks, are the two conditions for the arising 
of wrong view. 


“There are, monks, these two conditions for the arising of 
right view. What two? Another’s utterance and_ proper 
attention. These, monks, are the two conditions for the arising 
of right view.’2 | 


ee ee 


I,In this connection Ihe Meaning of Meaning by Ogden and Richards 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. , London), is a book worthy of attention. 

2.Dve’me bhikkhave paccaya micchaditthiya uppidaya. Katame dve? -Parato ca 
ghoso ayoniso ca manasikéro. Ime kho bhikkhave dve paccaya micchaditthiya 
uppadayati. | , we : 
Dve’me bhikkhave paccaya sammaditthiya uppadaya. Katame dve? Parato “ca 
ghoso yoniso ca manasikiro. Ime kho bhikkhave dve paccaya sammaditthiya 
uppadayati. (Anguttaranikaiya I, Dukanipata, A stvagga, Suttas No. 8 and 9.) 
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In the context of understanding the Buddha’s Teaching, 
‘another’s utterance’ would be the utterance of one who has 
reached the cessation of suffering; that is, it would be the 
utterance of an arahat. We find this recorded for us in the 
Suttas. ‘Thus the Suttas can give us a right understanding of 
the problem of suffering and its cessation, or a wrong unders- 
tanding of it, depending on whether proper attention or 
improper attention is paid to them. Wrongly understood, 
things can become worse, as the Buddha himself said.1 In 
the latter case, one can for instance, develop an undue fear 
for rebirth and be more than normally agitated as to what 
will befall one after death. Such a person could be more 
interested in seeking proofs and theories to support rebirth 
rather than in practising the Buddha’s Teaching and lifting 
himself on to safe ground. 


In trying to determine what the Suttas are getting at, there 
is a certain difficulty one can come up against. ‘This difficulty 
lies in the fact that quite a number of these Suttas were addressed 
to those who did understand and see the four noble truths, 
at least fundamentally. Now, the thinking of such individuals 
is “against the grain’ of the thinking of individuals who have 
no such understanding. Corisequently, the implications of 
what is being said in such Suttas cannot always be correctly 
grasped by the latter, and the latter can easily get things the 
wrong way round. ‘The only answer, of course, is to grind 
away at it all till things begin to sort themselves out. Unfor- 
tunately there aren’t any short cuts, and it is perhaps best not 
to treat books written on the Teaching as anything more than 
guides through the Suttas, than things that may assist one in 
feeling one’s way through the Suttas. 

Thirdly, one must seek the meaning of the Suttas in one’s 
own experience. 


In the Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No: 95, the Buddha tells us that 
there is a preserving the truth (saccanurakkhanam), an awaken- 
ing to truth (saccanubodho) , and an attaining to truth (saccdnupatiz). 


> 
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|. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No, 22. 
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Preserving the truth is done by handing down what has been 
said to be the truth and merely believing in it. But to awaken 
to the truth—i.e. to see the truth, to understand it—the Buddha 
tells us that one must test the meaning (atthupaparikkha)* 
of what has been said to be the truth. This meaning can 
be tested only in one’s experience; so that no objective method 
can bring about an understanding or awakening. 


This seeking or testing the meaning of the Suttas in one’s 
own experience is of the highest importance. Suffering and 
‘ts cessation is not something that can be objectively viewed 
and examined as a scientist would some phenomenon on an 
experimenting table. It is a very personal matter, and there- 


fore it can be seen only through a sustained effort at looking 
deep down into the abyss of one’s own personal experience. 
Here every man is assigned to himself; he himself forms the 
necessary material with which to work; and he himself is the 
only place where he can see it with any assurance of certainty. 
Clearly, no objective method can bring about results. On 
the contrary more and more confusion can result. ‘The 
Buddha’s Teaching is not a subject for scholarship. It is 
not a subject for speculative philosophy, not a subject to adorn 
the scholar’s intellect. Like a medicine meant to cure some 
disease; it is meant to be taken in; and in the taking in, the 
patient experiences the healing effect. ‘‘Magandiya, it 1s 
like a man blind from birth, who could not see dark and bright 
forms, could not see blue forms, could not see yellow forms, 
could not see red forms, could not see crimson forms, could 
not see the like and unlike, could not see the stars, could not 
see the sun and the moon. ... His friends, relatives and kinsmen 
might procure a physician-cum-surgeon,; and the physician- 
cum-surgeon might make up medicine for him, emetics, 
purgatives, collyriums, ointments and nose-treatments. Because 











1, Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 99. 
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of that medicine he might gain vision, he might clear his eyes.”’* 
(It is important to note that the simile given here is regarding 
a man blind from birth, which means it is regarding a man 
who has never yet experienced what seeing with the eyes is.) 


The Buddha’s Teaching is summed up as the four noble 
truths. Of these four noble truths, he said that the first is to 
be ‘thoroughly known’ (pariftiteyya) ; the second is ‘to be laid 
aside’ (pahatabba) ; the third is ‘to be realised’ (sacchikatabba) ; 
and the fourth is ‘to be developed’ (bhdvetabba).” Thus these 
four truths are not a collection of logical propositions. Feeling 
is not a matter for logic. And the scholar who tries to make 
them a collection of logical propositions can only objectively 
admire them. But if by that means he thinks he understands 
them, he is like the man who admires the colour and looks 
of the liquid in the bottle and imagines he knows its taste and 
its effect on him. Worse, the scholar thus displaying mere 
erudition draws the reader’s attention away from the real 
problem; and the reason why he makes hardly any impression 
on the reader is that the whole procedure of his scholarship, 
however systematic it be, suffers from a conscious or unconscious 
ambiguity. 


The very sterility of the scholarship that permeates such 
scholarly works—a sterility that is due precisely to the scholarly 
intentions behind them—hardly inspires the reader to appropriate 
the Teaching for his own personal welfare. Often one also 
sees authors indulging in the very unnecessary and unbecoming 
practice of calling witnesses to testify to the Buddha's good 
character and knowledge. Bringing forward such unsolicited 
testimonials by distinguished personages to testify to the 
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na passeyya manjetthakani riipdni na passeyya samavisamam na passeyya taraka 
ripani na passeyya candimasuriye.... Tassa mittémacca natisilohita bhisakkam 
sallakattam upatthdpeyyum. Tassa so bhisakko sallakatto bhesajjam kareyya 
uddhavirecanam adhovirecanam aftijanam paccatijanam natthukammam. So tam 
bhesajjam Ggamma cakkhuni uppddeyya cakkhuni visodheyya. (Majjhimanikaya, 
Sutta No. 75.) 


2. Mahdvagga I, Paticavaggiyakatha, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. 
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Buddha’s competence, etc., reveals a lack of understanding 
who a Buddha is, and hence a lack of a proper sense of propor- 
tion in the matter. All this is of course done with good 
intention. But the Buddha himself has stated that it is only 
those who understand the four noble truths that can rightly 
praise him.’ Therefore, before any man proceeds to praise 
the Buddha it would be prudent for him to determine whether 
he has the qualifications to do so. 


In the Alagaddipama Sutta*” the Buddha says that if his 
Teaching is learnt for the advantage of censuring (updrambhd- 
nisamsa) or for the advantage of launching theories (¢tivadappa- 
mokkhanisamsa), then the purpose for which the Teaching should 
be learnt will not be served. He states that he teaches the 
four noble truths “‘to one who feels” (vediyamanassa) : ‘““Now, 
to one who feels, monks, I make known: this is suffering. 
I make known: this is the arising of suffering. I make known: 
this is the ceasing of suffering. I make known: this is the 
path leading to the ceasing of suffering.”* Clearly these four 
truths are not for disinterested scholarship. And the Buddha 
makes it quite clear that the cessation of suffering that he 
teaches is not something that he “formulated by (conceptual) 
thinking, characterized by reflection, of one’s own promptitude’’ 
(takkaparwyahatam .. . vimamsdnucaritam sayampatibhainam)* but is 
something that he ‘abides in having realized here and now 
through his own direct knowledge” (dittheva dhamme sayam 
abhinna sacchikatva upasampajja viharati).° 








1, Dighanikadya, Sutta No. 1. 

2. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 22. 7 

3. Vediyamanassa kho panatham bhikkhave idam dukkhanti paiitaipemi, ayam dukkha- 
samudayoti panhapemi, ayam dukkhanirodhoti panhapemi, ayam dukkhanirodha- 
gadmint patipadati pahiapemi. (Anguttaranikdya 1, Tikanipata, Mahdvagga, 
Sutta No. 1.) 

4, Majjhimanikaya Sutta No. 12. 


9S. Ibid. 
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One of the most important things that the Buddha’s Teaching 
brings home to us is that the way to get rid of those phenomena 
that have to be got rid of lies primarily in the seeing and right 
understanding of the phenomena. And in this matter of 
seeing and understanding any one of these phenomena, four 
aspects have to be seen: that is, what it is has to be seen, its 
arising has to be seen, its ceasing has to be seen, and the path 
leading to its ceasing has to be seen.* The seeing and under- 
standing directly attenuates the phenomenon concerned. ‘This _ 
attenuation however does not happen if one merely abides 
in the phenomenon, keeps mentally dwelling on it without 
any understanding about it or its significances. Such action 
only acts as a furtherance of the phenomenon, only maintains 
it, and makes it grow. “Monks, whatever a monk thinks 
and ponders much of, towards that there is inclination 
in his mind.?2 Thus the more one sees suffering and unders- 
tands it, the more does suffering get attenuated. That is why 
arahat-ness (arahatta), which is the complete extinction of 
suffering, is also at one and the same time the complete seeing 
and understanding of suffering. For this reason the Buddha's 
Teaching is also called the Teaching of Enlightenment 
(sambodhi). 


In the experience of the arahat enlightenment is not the 
the only feature present. Two other important qualities 
are compassion and tolerance. ‘These two also get developed 
to the highest degree at one and the same time as a matter 
of course, even though no particular effort is made to develop 
them. That is why the Buddha’s Teaching has also come to 
be referred to as the Teaching of Compassion or the Teaching 

i 


SS > > eee ee ee 


— 


_Satre’s saying that man is a “‘useless passion”’ is no more than a voicing 
his frustration. If he really understood that man is a useless passion, 
then jndeed he would have also understood the arising of this useless passion, 
the ceasing of this useless passion, and the path leading to the ceasing of 
this useless passion,—which obviously he did not, and cannot without the 
help of the Buddha’s ‘Teaching. 

-Yatitiadeva bhikkhave bhikkhu bahulamanuvitakketi anuvicareti tatha tatha nati 
hoti cetaso. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 19.) 


ae 
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of Tolerance. But it should be remembered that enlighten- 
ment, compassion, tolerance, etc. are only secondary 
significances of the arahat’s experience. The primary 
significance is that it is the experience of the extinction of 
suffering. It is really this experience that the Teaching sets 
out to help one achieve. Stressing those secondary significances 
may be advantageous from a social or ethical point of view. 
But the Buddha’s Teaching transcends all social and ethical 
barriers; and if it is to be considered primarily as an ethical 
or social doctrine, it will indeed not be understood. It has 
to be looked upon first and foremost as a Teaching that shows 
the way to the extinction of suffering. | | 


One other matter before concluding this Chapter: that 1s, 
what has been referred to as the Buddha’s Teaching (and is 
the subject dealt with in this book) is the same as that which 
is known as the Theravada Teaching. Theravada literally 
means ‘word of the elders’. It is the Teaching as has been 
handed down by the earliest disciples of the Buddha such as 
Upali and Ananda, and: was first written down (in the form 
of the Pali Suttas) in Ceylon during the reign of King 
Vattagamini, circa 89 B.C. It is really the original Teaching 
of the Buddha. | 


As against this there is the teaching called Mahayana. This 
began to develop shortly after the Buddha’s passing away. 
By innovation, amalgamation, and reconciliation with other 
teachings, mainly mystical, the original Teaching got modified 
into this new form, and in the process lost its essential character. 
Fortunately this new doctrine began to exist apart from the 
original Teaching, i.e. apart from the Theravada, and took 
firmer root than the Theravada in the Eastern countries of Asia 
such as China and Japan. 


The Mahayana view can be summed up in two propositions. 


The first proposition is common to all mysticism, and it 
is as follows: Behind the appearance of things there lies 
‘Reality, and it is left for us to seek out this Reality. It may 
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be noted that if existential philosophers’ admit such a Reality 
they qualify it by saying that it is necessarily out of reach, and 
so they do not go so far as the Mahayanists do. 


The second proposition is supposed to represent the Buddha’s 
solution to the problem raised by the first proposition, and this 
second proposition is as follows: Reality is the non-existence 
of things. By this is meant that things aren't really there 
(see the Ashtasahasrika II or the Paficavimsatisahasrika of the 
Mahayana); they only appear to be there, and this, only 
because of nescience (avijja). ‘The view is closely allied to the 
Hindu notion of méya—that all is illusion. 


Now the sad part of it all is this: the professed Theravadin — 
not understanding the ‘Theravada ‘Teaching proves this 
Mahayana contention quite unaware that he is doing so. 
It happens this way: 


His acquaintance of the Theravada Teaching tells him that 
the Buddha has taught anicca-dukkha-anatta. Now, he takes 
aniccatéa (impermanence) to mean that things are ‘processes’, 
that things are ‘in continuous flux’, that things are ‘becoming’. 
The ‘neither he nor another’ and the ‘in the highest sense there 
is no individual here’ found in the exegetical books like the 
Milindapanha and the Visuddhimagga®* go to confirm this notion of 
aniccata. But this notion of aniccaté does away with the first 
law of thought—the principle of identity—which says that 
A is A. Though certainly A does not remain A for ever, in 
other words, though A is not eternal or permanent, A must 
remain A even for a short period of time. Otherwise ‘is’ 
has no meaning. One cannot even assert that ‘this is A’ unless 
A remains A for some period of time or other. Dukkha is now 
by-passed as something obvious and as something everybody 
knows about; and consequently anattd is deduced to mean 





1, For example, Jaspers. 


2.The Milindapaittha says: paramatthato panettha puggala niipalabbhati—“In 
the highest sense there is no individual here.”’ 


In the Visuddhimagga, Chapter XVIII, the same view is expressed. 
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‘without self-identity’. If we grant that anicca (impermanent) 
means ‘in continuous flux’, then this meaning of anattd is perfect.1 
So we get the position that ‘A is’ only for the puthujjana who 
does not see aniccatd, and for the arahat who sees aniccataé ‘A 
is not’. In other words, there are things existing only for the 
puthwjana because he does not see anccatad, whilst things do 
not exist for the arahat because he sees aniccata. The second 
proposition of the Mahayana is thus proved. 


From the objective or scholastic point of view all this may 
not be objectionable, and in those quarters interested in such 
a point of view there would perhaps be no objection to the 
contradiction of the laws of thought. But when it comes to 
the question of dukkha the whole thing falls flat, for the one 
simple reason that it does not tell us why (in the non-arahat’s 
experience) that which is anicca is dukkha. It js just this 
that the Buddha’s anicca-dukkha-anatta aims to tell us; and it. 
is precisely this that this interpretation of anicca and anatta 
does not tell us. So that, in the end, all we have is a theory, 
but nothing that leads us on to seeing dukkha and the cessation 
of dukkha. And all that the Buddha teaches is dukkha and 
the cessation of dukkha. “Formerly and now also, monks, 
it is just dukkha and the cessation of dukkha that I teach?” 


Apart from the fact that these facile interpretations of anicca 
and anata take us completely away from the problem of dukkha, 
they point to a most peculiar state of affairs wherein ‘aniccata 
(which is also a thing) is there only because it is not seen, and 
that with the seeing of aniccata, aniccata disappears. This is 
of course true in the case of avyja (nescience). When auvijja 
Is seen, avijjaé disappears. But the disappearance or vanishing 
of avyyja leaves aniccata intact and does not at all interfere with 
the. laws of thought. Further, what is the position with regard 


Ee ee eee 


1. See Chapter IX for a discussion on the error in thinking that impermanence 
(aniccata) means things are in ‘continuous change’. 
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2. Pubbe ciham bhikkhave etarahi ca dukkhaticeva pannapemi dukkhassa ca nirodham. 
(Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 22.) 
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to the sekha who is neither puthujjana nor arahat? Does it 
follow that for the sekha things ‘are’ and ‘are not’? 


In the Buddha’s Teaching this supposed opposition between 
Appearance and Reality does not come in. An appearance 
is also something real. ‘The appearance of ‘water’ is something 
definite and real for him who gazes at the sun shining upon 
the sand. It persists for some period of time; for him, it is 
as real as those things which determine the appearance are. 
Indeed there i$ a problem precisely because this appearance 
persists. And of all the appearences that persist, the most 
important one is ‘my self’. It persists from birth to death. 
To make unrealities of all things is to fatally oversimplify the 
problem, or to delude oneself into thinking that there is no 
problem. For the Buddha, the world is real. 


~The Mahayanists are usually not well acquainted with the 
Pali Suttas. But they accept them, give them an interpretation 
in order that they may conform to their own ideas, and then 
claim to have gone beyond them. In this respect they are 
somewhat like the Hegelians who claimed to have gone beyond 
the Biblical or traditional Christianity through a process of 
reconciliation or by a mediation in a higher synthesis. In 
the end the Mahayana leaves us with plain and simple 
mysticism, as for example the Ashtasdhasrka VIT and the 
Vajracchedika of its Sutta literature well indicate. But un- 
fortunately, there is so much in the current orthodox ‘Theravadin 
interpretations of the Pali Suttas (interpretations promoted 
chiefly by the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the Commentaries) to 
support the Mahayana views. Quite a few of these interpreta- 
tions can be successfully utilized to ridicule the Theravadin 
claim to be different from Mahayana. Indeed, the concept 
of ‘process’ or ‘flux’, the “Neither he nor another,’ and the ‘In 
the highest sense there is no individual here’—all of which have 
become very popular with the Theravadins—are the chief 





1, The description of the Theravada and the Mahayana as ‘Basic Buddhism’ 
and ‘Advanced Buddhism’ or as the ‘Narrow Path’ and the ‘Expanded 
Path’ respectively appears to be the most recent manifestation of this claim. 
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instruments which push the Theravadin into the Mahayanist 
lap. In this way one may be thinking along Mahayana lines 
whilst imagining that one is thinking along Theravada lines.! 
Such individuals find that the Theravada and the Mahayana 
(the latter with its vast range of proliferating traditions) are 
agreed on the ultimate principles underlying the Buddha’s 
Teaching—as indeed they must find. Or they find that things 
like anattad (not-self) are updyas (devices, or expedients) that 
the Buddha devised, even though the Pali Suttas make it quite 
clear that seeing anatid is entirely a matter of rightly-seeing 
(sammadasso). ‘The more discreet amidst them, however, 
avoid any kind of comparison. 


All this confusion, nevertheless, does enhance the importance 
of scholarship, and it leaves behind a lot of room for literary 
research and things like that. But it does not help to make 
the Buddha’s Teaching a living reality. No wonder that 
the late Russian scholar Stcherbatsky lamented: ‘‘Although 
a hundred years have elapsed since the scientific study of 
Buddhism has been intiated in Europe, we are nevertheless 
still in the dark about the fundamental teachings of this religion 
and its philosophy. Certainly no other religion has proved 
so refractory to clear formulation.”* That was in 1927. 
Assuming that by ‘Buddhism’ Stcherbatsky meant the Buddha’s 
Teaching, can we say that, even inspite of the mass of literature 
on the subject made available since then, the position is really 
different today? | 


It is only if suffering and its cessation is rightly understood 
and seen that one is in a position to evaluate the relative merits 
of the ‘Theravada and the Mahayana. And when one does 


— 


. The present writer was once such a victim. He is very grateful to the late 
Nanavira Thera for having pointed it out to him and subsequently helped 
him to set himself along the right lines. He is also very fortunate to have 
had the opportunity of many a discussion with this venerable monk who 
was gifted with a most incisive and penetrative mind. He who struggles 
with the venerable monk’s Notes on Dhamma will see that only too well. 


2. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 1. 
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come to understand and see suffering and its cessation, then 
one also comes to see that whilst the Pali Suttas of the Theravada 
(not the Commentaries and the Abhidhamma Pitaka) do lead 
one on to this understanding and seeing, the Mahayana 
doctrines do not, and hence that the Mahayana doctrines 
cannot represent the Buddha’s Teaching. To the scholar 
this evaluation might indeed appear to be a dogmatic one, 
not resplendent with the customary lofty equanimity of scholar- 
ship, not prepared to see two sides to every question—including 
that of the cessation of suffering. But it will remain dogmatic 
for him for so long as he remains a mere scholar. Only if 
he gets beyond his scholarship and tries to see the arising and 
ceasing of suffering in his experience will things begin to appear 
different. He will also then see that mysticism—whether 
it be of the Mahayana variety or of any other variety—is not 
the way to the extinction of suffering. Any contradiction of 
the laws of thought is itself a matter of suffering. The laws 
of thought cannot be contradicted. 


Another form of mysticism which claims to be a form of 
‘Buddhism’ is Zen. Zen is, technically, a Mahayana school. 
One particular form of Zen is primarily the cult of the paradox, 
as can be seen from its koans and statements: ‘What is ‘the 
sound of one hand clapping?’ ‘‘Burn the scriptures!’’ etc, 
Some of the early Zen masters were known to display an 
appalling sense of humour. Invariably all forms of Zen tag 
the word ‘Buddhism’ behind, and so we get ‘Zen Buddhism’. 
But it is certainly not the Buddha’s Teaching. 


In the Buddha’s Teaching—as given in the Pali Suttas of 
course—there is no mysticism whatsoever. In fact these Suttas 
point out,that thinking in the fashion, “It is not thus for me, 
it is not so for me not it is not otherwise for me, it is not for 
me, notit is not not for me” (evampi me no, tathapi me no, ahnathapi 
me no, notipi me no, no notipi me no)—which is plain and simple 
mysticism wherein the laws of thought are contradicted—is 
being foolish (mando) and confused (momuho), is falling into 
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equivocation (vikkhepam Gpajjati).1 But it is not uncommon 
to see scholars introducing mysticism into the Pali Suttas. 
Example: In The Book of the Gradual Sayings I (Pali Text Society, 
1951)—which is an attempt at translating the Anguttaranikaya 
J—the translator speaks of “‘mystic attainments’ (p.82). The 
Pali word in question is samdpattikusalata, and it means “‘skilled- | 
ness in attainment’’; but the translator translates it as ‘“‘skill 
in mystic attainments”. ‘The word ‘mystic’ is an addition by 
the translator. 


In the Buddha’s ‘Teaching—particularly in the doctrine 
of not-self (anatia)—there is the assertion that what is not-self 
appears as sell. But this is not mysticism by any means. 
It would be mysticism if it says that what is not-self is self. 
Or again, to assert that what is impermanent appears as 
permanent is not to be mystic. It would be mystic only if 
we say that what is impermanent is permanent. So that, in 
general terms, ‘Not-A appears as A’ is not a mystic statement; 
what is mystic is the statement: ‘Not-A is A’. Indeed, there 
is a problem only because what is not-A appears as A. 


‘“Now, divine, there are certain recluses and divines who 
perceive night as day and day as night. This—I say of those 
recluses and divines—is a living in delusion. But, divine, I 
perceive night as night and day as day.’ 


K 8 * 7% 


All that has been said up to now, both in the last Chapter 
and in this, is by way of introduction and preparation of ground 
for a proper understanding of the Buddha’s Teaching. From 
hereon we shall be dealing with the ‘Teaching proper. | 


1, Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 76. 


2, Santi kho pana brahmana eke samanabrahmand rattimyeva samanam divati savijananti, 
divdyeva samadnam rattiti satjdnanti. Idamaham tesam samanabrihmandnam 
sammohaviharasmim vadimi. Aham kho pana braihmana rattimyeva samainam 
Ae Oren divayeva samanam divati sahjandmi. (Majjhimanikdaya, Sutta 

0. 4.) 
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CHAPTER III 
IMMEDIATE AND REFLEXIVE EXPERIENCE 


In the structure of our experience the faculty of reflexion— 
+e. of self-observation—is inherent. It is a faculty that can 
be cultivated and developed; and though it is not very easy 
a thing to do, it has to be developed if progress is to be made. 


Reflexion should be distinguished from reflection. The 
latter is conceptual, and deals with concepts or ideas of things 
that are now net present. ‘Therefore it is abstract thinking. 
Reflection has a lot to do with memory and is remote from and 
in fact separated from the existence of the thing being thought 
of. In this type of thinking error is easily possible and 
admissible since the concepts that are being used are built 
up of various individual experiences such as past observations, 
discussions, readings, etc. Thus it is very easy—and in fact 
that. is what generally happens—for the conceptual thinker 
to build up misleading and erroneous ideas about his own 
existence. It may be noted, with some sadness, that what 
passes off in educational institutions as ‘education in life’ is 
just this type of abstract thinking regarding life. And that 
is why, in the final analysis, it has no real long lasting impact 
on those who are being educated. ‘That is to say, the character 
and mental attitude of those thus educated are rarely, if 
ever, altered. 


On the other hand, one can think about a thing while the 
thing is present in one’s own experience. We shall refer 
to this as reflexion. ‘The Suttas refer to it by the word sat- 
sampajaitia—a compound word made up of two words: satt 
and sampajania. 


Sati means ‘calling to mind.’ When it is the past that 
is being called to mind, then sali refers to ‘memory’ (of the 
past). When it is the present that is being called to mind, 
then safi refers to ‘mindfulness’ (of the present). (‘Memory 
of the present’ is a rather confusing phrase which can be avoided 
without causing any harm. When the present is concerned 
the single word ‘mindfulness’ is apt.) In the compound word 
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satisampajaiiwia, satt concerns the present; hence it refers to 
mindfulness; and by mindfulness is meant general recollected- 
ness, not being scatter-brained. 


It is the nature of the average individual to be not recollected 
in mind. It means that without any effort on his part to.do 
so, his mind keeps moving from this to that with great rapidity. a 
About such an individual’s mind the Buddha says: “Just as, 
- monks, a monkey journeying along a forest slope, catches hold 
of one branch, having let it go catches hold of another, having 
let that go catches hold of another, even so monks, 
this thing called thinking, called mind, called knowing, day 
and night, springs up as one thing, and ceases as another.’”” 
To understand a thing the mind must concentrate on it; and 
for the mind to concentrate it must get recollected. 


Sampajatina is ‘awareness’, and it should not be mistaken for 
consciousness, or for comprehension.® Awareness is the 
keeping oneself under. constant observation in order 
that one does not let one’s actions pass unobserved or unnoticed. 
One observes that a feeling has arisen, that it persists, and 
that it is passing away. So that, feelings are known as they 
arise, endure and vanish. Likewise perceptions, intentions, 
etc., are known as they arise, endure and vanish. 





1, James Joyce’s Ulysses indicates in some detail this scatter-brained nature 
also the futile occupations that fill the individual’s day. 
The book is an effective blow at the individual’s pomposity wherein he 
believes that his existence is indeed worthwhile. For this reason it is well 
worth reading. It was once banned for obscenity. But it has a certain 

_moral profundity in it, and it inspires the reader to thoughtfulness regard- 
ing his own existence. Apparently the banning authorities considered 
that being aware of certain aspects of existence js being Obscene. 
It is a characteristic of inauthenticity to be always hostile towards such 
revelations. 

2. Seyyathapi bhikkhave makkato aranne pavane caramanosdkham ganhati, tam muficitva 
aiham ganhati, tam muncitvd aiifiam ganhiti, evameva kho bhikkhave yadidam — 

_ vuccaticittam itipi mano itipi vintanam itipi. Tam rattiyaé ca divasassa ca aftitadeva 
uppajjatt annam nirujjhati. (Samyuttanikdya IT, Abhisamayasamyutta, Maha- 
vagga, Sutta No. 1). ‘ | 


%, Sampajanina seems to be more commonly mistaken to mean comprehension 
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Whilst awareness is not different from mindfulness, it is more 
specialised in meaning. We may say that awareness is a 
‘special aspect of the more embracive phenomenon called 
mindfulness; it is a particular mode of recollection. ‘“‘And 
again, monks, a monk in going forward and in going back, 
he is aware; in looking straight on and in looking elsewhere, 
he is aware; in bending and in stretching, he 1s aware; in 
carrying his outer cloak, almsbow! and robe, he is aware; 
in eating, drinking, chewing, and savouring, he is aware; in 
excreting and urinating he is aware; in walking, standing, 
sitting, sleeping, waking, speaking and being silent, he is aware. 
Thus he abides seeing the body in the body internally.... 
Or, his mindfulness that ‘there 1s body’ is established in him 
to the extent necessary for knowledge and mindfulness.”’* 


Thus the two words sati and sampajafifia when compounded 
to the single word satisampqanna would mean ‘ mindfulness- 
and-awareness’; and. it may be noted straightaway that the 
practice of the Buddha's Teaching is carried out in a state of 
It is to this state that we have also referred to by the single 
word ‘reflexion’. When it comes to the Buddha's Teaching, 
‘+ must however be remembered that the kind of sat implied 
+s samma-sati; that is to say, the kind of mindfulness implied 
is the right-mindfulness as taught by the Buddha. 





In this way we find two mental states or conditions: firstly, — 
the normal condition of the average individual, and described 
‘1 the Suttas as “mindfulness forgotten, unaware, not- 
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1. Puna ca param bhikkhave bhikkhu abhikkante patikkante sampajana-kari hott; 
dlokite vilokite sampajana-kart hott; sammitjite pasdrite sampajana-kari hoti ; 
sanghatipattacivaradharane sampajana kari hoti; asite pite khdyite sdyite sampajana- 
kari hoti; uccdrapassdvakamme sampajana-kari hoti; gate thite nisinne sutte jagarite 
bhasite tunhibhdve sampajina-kari hott. I ti ajjhattam va kaye kdyGnupasst viharati 
_.fAtthi kayo’ ti va panassa sat paccupatthita hoti ydvad eva hanamaitaya 
patissatimattaya. (Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 22.) 


In the matter of sleeping one goes to sleep with awareness, bearing in mind 
the time to awaken. It does not mean that one practises awareness whilst 


sleeping. 
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recollected, scatter-brained, senses uncontrolled’’ (mutthassati 
asampajano asamahito vibbhantacitto pakatindriyo) ;+ and secondly, 
the opposite condition, which is the condition necessary for 
understanding, and described in the Suttas as “mindfulness 
set up, aware, recollected, mind one-pointed; senses controlled” 
(upatthitasati sampajano samahito ekaggacitto samvutindriyo).? 


Just as much as there can be right reflection and wrong 
reflection, there can also be right reflexion and wrong reflexion. 
But, in comparison to reflection, reflexion has two advantages: 
(2) mistakes are minimized, and (b) there is always direct 
contact with the actual. Right reflexion or mindfulness-and- 
awareness (satisampqyaiha), apart from leading to knowledge- 
-and-seeing (7idnadassana) has another advantage. It leads to 
calm and tranquillity (samatha), and hence it is the more 
pleasant. But it is also the more difficult type of mental appli- 
cation; and demands a higher degree of deliberate effort. 
Needless to say that it is this type of thinking that is required 
if one is to solve the problem of one’s own existence, and thereby 
ensure one’s own welfare. 


> 


Now, any experience which has any degree of mindfulness 
has two fundamental and important parts: (a) immediate 
experience, as for instance, when we have made the outside 
world the object of our experience—the experience of the 
outside world; and (6) reflexive experience, as when we have — 
made the immediate experience the object of our experience. 
(We are not considering the experience of reflection here 
Reflection always involves reflexion, though not vice versa.) 
Thus, when we perceive a perception, the perception itself, 
whether observed or not, is immediate experience, ‘whilst 
the observing comes under reflexive experience. And _ since 
no observation of the perception can be made unless the percep- 
tion itself is present, there is no reflexive experience that does 
not incorporate or involve immediate experience. It should 





1. Ltivuttaka, Tikanipata, Patcamavagega, Sutta No. 3. 
2, Ibid. 
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be noted that a mental image or an idea, pure and simple, 
*s also an immediate experience. We also see that, in normal 
life, unlike reflexive experience which always incorporates 
immediate experience, pure and simple immediate experience 
without the reflexive part is extremely short lived. 


Things are given in immediate experience, and no sooner 
than reflexive experience occurs, one is directly aware that 
there are things. ‘Thus, in immediate experience the thing 
is present; e.g. ‘consciousness of pain’. Another example would 
be our being immediately conscious of movement (or 
motion) ; and further, movement being something that involves 
the passage of time, it indicates to us that immediate experience 
is a phenomenon that actually endures, even though for a 
very short period of time, and therefore that it has its own 
hierarchy. (Movement takes place in time—past, present and 
future—, yet we are conscious of it as a present movement. ) 
In reflexive experience, at its most fundamental though implicit 
level, the immediate experience is just present; €.g. ‘there is 
consciousness of pain’ or ‘there is consciousness of movement’. 
We may also denote this most fundamental level or order of 
reflexive experience in these two instances as ‘being aware 
of pain’ and as ‘being aware of movement’ respectively. Inci- 
dentally, the awareness (sampajaiiia) which we referred to — 
earlier should not be considered identical to this most 
fundamental level of reflexive experience. That awareness 
(sampajafifia) is of a higher degree of reflexive complexity. 

In the case of immediate experience of a thing, I am conscious 
of the thing, but I am not aware that it is that thing I am 
conscious of. In the case of reflexive experience, I am aware 
that it is of that thing (and not of anything else) that [ am 
conscious. ‘This is the first level of reflexive experience, the 
most fundamental—being merely aware of the immediate 
experience. In the case of immediate experience of movement, 
I am conscious of the movement; but [ am not aware that it 
‘; movement that I am conscious of. In the case of reflexive 
experience of movement, at its first and most fundamental 
level, Iam aware that it is movement | am conscious of (and 
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not of anyuning else). So, that in reflexive experience the thing 
is ‘twice’ present, immediately and reflexively, 


Reflexion is an advanced order or level of reflexive 
experience, a higher degree of it; and what we normally do 
as we continue with reflexion is observing the general nature 
(dhamma) of the immediate experience with the immediate 
experience being present. Thus we disregard the individual 
peculiarities of the immediate experience and pay attention 
only to its general characteristics. And since in the structure 
of our experience the faculty of reflexion is inherent, the 
immediate experience is always potentially under observation. 


In the immediate experience of a thing, attention is on the 
thing. This attention is immediate attention, and no effort 
is required to maintain it. With reflexive experience, except 
at its most fundamental and implicit levels, the case is different. 
If reflexive experience—particularly at the level of reflexion— 
is to be maintained, attention has to move from the thing 
backwards as it were; and it has to be intentionally pulled back 
since it does not move back spontaneously. Also, immediate 
experience makes the thing manifest only, but provides no 
description of the thing. It is reflexive experience that 
provides the description. (Instincts may appear to be at 
the level of immediacy, but they are really to be classed under 


reflexive experience. The experience of the perception which 


gives rise to the manifestation of the instinct is immediate. 
For example, the touch I experience is immediate, but the 
instinctive fear that may arise due to the touch is reflexive.) 


Reflexive experience, beginning with the most fundamental 
and implicit level of mere awareness, is resultant from immediate 
experience; and the temporal relationship between immediate 
and reflexive experience is that immediate experience comes 
first, whilst reflexive experience follows with immediate 
experience still being present. Immediate experience is 
the foundation, and reflexive experience is the superstructure 
that comes over the foundation. Thus when there is the 
immediate experience of a perception there is a resultant 
reflexive experience with regard to the perception with the 
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perception still lasting. ‘The foundation can be there without 
the superstructure, but the foundation has to be there if the 
superstructure is to. ‘Perception, monks, I say result in 
description. According as one perceives such-and-such, so 
one describes: ‘I was perceptive thus’. This, monks, is called 
the result of perception.”* And further: ‘‘Indeed, Potthapada, 
perception arises first, knowledge afterwards. But from the 
arising of perception is there the arising of knowledge. One 
understands thus: “With this as condition, knowledge. arose 
in me’. Knowledge, whether right or wrong, is a matter 
of reflexive experience. (One often comes across the phrase 
‘intuitive knowledge’. Strictly speaking, there is no know-. 
ledge that is not intuitive. But then, what is intuition? 
Intuition can be described as the immediate contact between 
subject and object, between ‘self’ and the ‘world’. But this 
is not yet knowledge. For knowledge a reflexive reduplication 
is needed; and when this reflexive reduplication is there, we 
have intuitive knowledge. This intuitive knowledge is still an 
immediate. contact, but with the difference that it is between a 
knowing subject and a known object.) 


In the Suttas we frequently get the emphatic phrase evam 
jdnato evam passato which means, “thus knowing, thus 
seeing’. It is therefore necessary to understand what is meant 
by this phrase which has a direct bearing on reflexive experience. 
The seeing here is a matter of reflexive experience at the level 
of reflexion, in that one reflexively sees—rightly, of course 
(sammadasso)—that the experience which is present is of such 





—- 


. VohGravepakkaham bhikkhave santa vadimi. Yatha yatha nam sanjanati tatha 

tatha voharati ‘evam satini ahosin’ ti. Ayam vuccati bhikkave sannanam vipako 
(Anguttaranikaya III, Chakkanipaita, Mahavagga, Sutia No. 9.) 
In the above, the word vipdka (result) is not used in the same sense as it 
is used in kammavipdka (result of intentional action, or fruit of intentional 
action). In the latter, vipdka refers to the delayed result that comes from 
ethically significant intentional action. 


2. Sanna kho Potthapada pathamam uppajjati, paccha fidnam. Satinuppada ca 
pana fanuppado hoti. So evam pajanati: Idappaccaya kira me Ranam udapadi tr. 
(Dighanikdya, Sutta No. 9.) | 
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and such a nature. One sees it as it really is ( yathabhitam). 
When I have a malevolent or hateful thought I see and know 
that it is unpleasant; and I see it as unpleasant whilst 
it is persisting in me. From this seeing or understanding 
I derive the knowing or the knowledge (fiGna) that it is 
unpleasant. Such knowledge is reliable; and in this context, 
knowing is seeing, and seeing 1s knowing. 


As against this, there is a ‘knowing’ that is mot derived from 
seeing. It is something conceptual, a quasi-knowlege, and 
it is derived from reflection. For instance, I can ‘know’ the 
four noble truths by reading about it. This type of ‘knowing’ 
is seperated from seeing and understanding, and hence also 
from direct experience. It is to this type of ‘knowing’ that 
we refer when we say that something is an ‘article of knowledge’. 
Such ‘knowing’ or ‘knowledge’ is not reliable, and, it cannot 
alter the individual. We may also add that it is in this type 
of ‘knowing’ or ‘knowledge’ that the individual who treats 
the Buddha’s Teaching as a subject for scholarship dabbles 
in. Inspite of all his ‘knowledge’ he may not even be ‘warmed’ 
(usmikato)} by the Teaching. 


Further, to see the Buddha’s Teaching does not mean only 
to see that experience is as the Buddha points out. It is also to 
see that if this experience is to be what it is, then the structure 
of this experience has to be as the Buddha points out, and 
not otherwise. It is not so much a seeing the fact as much as 
a seeing the necessity for the fact. It is only when the 
necessity for the fact is seen that the individual also sees what 
has to be done. And when he sees what has to be done, 
he gets altered. 


Now, the Buddha teaches that there can be only two different 
fundamental though implicit reflexive experiences resulting 
fom the same immediate experience. In other words, he tells 
us that the mode (pariyaya) of the implicit reflexive experience 
can be just one of two classes: the one class determining dukkha, 
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1, Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 22. 
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and the other not determining dukkha. Or we may say: the 
root-structure (milapariydya) of reflexive experience is one 
of two different kinds. It would be very convenient if at this 
early stage itself we note very summarily to what type of 
individuals these two reflexive experiences pertain. 

They are:— 


(1) 


(2) 


The puthujjana, i.e. the ‘commoner’, or the ordinary 
person. He has not understood or seen the four 
noble truths (or the Buddha’s Teaching) at all. Thus 
he has not been able to reach the path leading to the 
cessation of dukkha, and so he remains a puthwjana 
whatever his other attainments be. He is described 
by the Buddha as one who is “‘not-seeing things as 
they really are’’ (yathabhitassa adassana).* 


The asekha, i.e. the ‘learning-ender’. He is more 
usually referred to as arahat (araham). He has fully 
seen and understood the four noble truths and has 
arrived at the cessation of dukkha. In him there is no 
dukkha whatsoever. 


However, there is a third class of individual taught by the 


Buddha. 


He is: 


(3) The sekha, i.e. the ‘learner’. He is also referred to 


as the ‘noble disciple’ (ariyasdvaka). ‘This individual 
is neither a puthujjana nor an arahat (or asekha), for 
he has to a certain extent (depending on the grade of 
sekha) seen and understood the four noble truths. His 
root-structural reflexive experience is still along the 
same line as that of the puthujjana’s, though generally 
weaker in the matter of determining dukkha. How- 
ever, at the level of reflexion—that is to say, at 
the level of reflexive experience developed to the 
order of mindfulness-and-awareness—his under- 
standing of the four noble truths, which is not as 
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1, Samyuttanikdya III, Khandhasamyutta, Attadipavagga, Sutta No, 7. 
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complete as the arahat’s, equips him to develop himself 
to the point wherein that root-structural reflexive 
experience is altered to that of the arahat’s wherein 
no dukkha is determined at all. The sekha is therefore 
on the path leading to the cessation of dukkha. 


Quite clearly, if the Buddha’s Teaching is not available, 
there can be only the first type of individual, i.e. the puthyjjana.’ 


We shall have to speak very much more of these three types 
of individuals as we go along; but the above descriptions would 


suffice for the present. 


1. This statement has to be modified to allow for the Pacceka Buddhas. A 
Pacceka Buddha is one who achieves arahatness without any external 
aid, but passes away without showing others how to achieve it. 
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THE ROOT-STRUCTURE OF THE 
PUTHUJJANA’S REFLEXIVE EXPERIENCE 


In the Malapariyaya Sutta (Discourse on Root-Structure) 
the Buddha reveals the root-structure of the reflexive experiences 
of the puthujjana, sekha and arahat respectively as these result 
from the immediate experience they may have of any percep- 
tion. We shall limit this Chapter to the puthwjana’s case, 
and shall deal with the remaining two cases in a later Chapter. 


Actually, this Sutta embraces all possible objects of percep- 
tion whether concrete—such as earth, water, fire, air, etc.—, 
or abstract—such as ‘one-ness’, ‘many-ness’, etc. But the root- 
structure of the reflexive experience is the same irrespective 
of what is perceived. | 


When the puthujjana has immediate experience of (for 
instance) the earth-mode (or solidity), then the root-structure 
of his reflexive experience, the Buddha teaches in this Sutta, 
manifests itself as follows: 


‘Here, monks, the uninstructed puthujjana, unseeing of the 
nobles, ignorant of the noble Teaching, undisciplined in the 
noble Teaching, unseeing of the good men, ignorant of the 
good men’s Teaching, undisciplined in the good men’s Teaching, 
perceives earth (or solidity) as. earth. Perceiving earth as 
earth, he conceives earth, he conceives in earth, he conceives 
from earth, he conceives ‘earth is for me’, he delights in earth.’”* 


We can schemattze the above in the following manner: 


(1) The puthujjana perceives X as X (X referring to what- 
ever. is being perceived, which in this instance, is 
earth) 
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1.Idha bhikkhave assutavad puthujjano ariyanam adassavi ariyadhammassa akoutdo 
ariyadhamme avinito,sappurisinam adassdvi sappurisadhammassa akovido sappurtisa- 
dhamme avinito pathavim pathavito sanjanat. Pathavim pathavito sannatva 
pathavim maniiati, pathaviya mannat, pa thavito maninati, pathavim meti mahiati, 
pathavim abhinandati. (Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 1.) 
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(2) Perceiving X as X, he conceives X 
(3) He conceives in X 

(4) He conceives from x 

(5) He conceives ‘X is for me’* 


(6) He delights in X. 


Now, (2) to (6) above represent five progressive levels of 


explicitness in the root-structure of that particular ‘pheno- 


menon which characterizes the puthujjana’s fundamental reflexive 
experience. The level that follows is always more explicit 
than its preceding one; in other words, it is more easily seen 
or noticed than its preceding one. — 


° 


As we said earlier, this reflexive experience is a superstructure 
over the immediate experience. ‘The immediate experience— 
not mentioned in the Sutta passage—is: the puthujana perceives 
xX. And inasmuch as the superstructure of a building is built 
after the foundation has been built, this reflexive experience 
which has to do with knowledge and description comes after 
the perception. > 


It should be noted that what is indicated in this root-structure 
is not that aspect of reflexive experience called reflexion (or 
self-observation). ‘To the extent that there is awareness of 
the immediate experience, it has to be classed as reflexive 
experience (as against immediate experience which does not 
embody this awareness); but to the extent that no attention 
is deliberately paid to it, and it happens without deliberate 
effort, it may, in a loose sense, be considered as immediate 
experience. In this loose sense, this root-structure can be 
considered as the immediate experience which forms the object 
of reflexive experience at the level of reflexion. 


(1) Indicates the level of mere awareness of the perception, 
wherein the perception 1s recognized as the perception of X 
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1. Instrict grammar pathavim metimatitati should be rendered “‘he conceives 


earth (as) ‘for me’”’. The Samyuttanikdya IV, Salayatanavagéa, Channavagga, 
Sutta No. 8, however, gives cakkhu meti na manieyya which means he 
should not conceive: ‘the eye (is) for me’”’. Though there is a very 
slight difference between these two formulations they are in effect the 


same, 
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and of nothing else—‘the perceives X as X”. (He perceives 
green as green.) 


The tetrad (2) to (5) is depicting the basic structure of the 
phenomenon of appropriation, of the perception being in 
subjection; and it is this phenomenon that characterizes 
the root-structure of the puthujjana’s reflexive experience. ‘This 
means that the most fundamental nature of the puthwjana’s 
reflexive experience is just one of appropriation, of the 
immediate experience being appropriated or brought into 
subjection; and in (2), (3), (4) and (5)—a tetrad of conceiv- 
ings—we are given four levels of explicitness in the basic 
structure of this appropriation. ‘These levels are not to be 
taken as representing a sequence wherein one arises after the 
other has ceased. ‘What is described is a single graded structure 
all implicated in the present. However, it needs hardly be 
said that some of these levels, being very implicit, are very 
difficult to see. But an attempt can always be made. 


In level (2)—‘“‘perceiving X as X, he conceives X’’— the 
appropriation is so subtle that it is barely anything more than 
just implied in the verb ‘conceives’ (maiiatz). 


The conceiving (maiifiana) refers to conceiving subjectivity. 
And, “perceiving X as X, he conceives X” indicates that when 
the puthujjana has perceived X as X, he is pregnant with the 
possibility of bringing X, which is the object as disclosed in 
immediate experience, into subjection, or appropriating it. 
More preceisely, it means that when he has become aware 
that he is perceiving X, he is also pregnant with the conceit 
(mana) ‘I’ and therewith with the relationship that X, the object 
as disclosed in immediate experience, is that which concerns 
‘TY’. (The object disclosed in the immediate experience is 
referred to as name-and-matter, see Chapter VI.) 


The Pali word mana, translated by us as ‘conceit’, is to be 
understood as a cross between ‘concept’ and ‘pride’. It is 
not so lifeless as ‘concept’ in that the word ‘concept’ does not 
carry with it the aroma of subjectivity (as the word ‘conceit’ 
does) ; yet it is not so coarse as ‘pride’. 
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In level (3)—‘“‘he conceives in X’’—X gets endowed with 
the conceit (concept) ‘I’. With this endowment, ‘I’ is no 
longer a mere concept; it is a concept with a referent. That 
is to say, ‘I’ is not just an idea, just a concept, or a ‘mere name’ 
as those to whom the Buddha’s ‘Teaching is easy would have 
it; it is a concept (conceit) that refers to something concrete, 


and then that something concrete is ‘I’. 


Perhaps the following simile might help to understand what 
is meant: I perceive the lump of matter in front of me as that 
particular lump of matter (with its particular colour, shape, 
etc.) and as nothing else—level (1); and now whilst the percep- 
tion is still there, I conceive the concept ‘chair’—level (2)—, 
therewith superimposing it on that particular lump of matter 
as disclosed in immediate experience—level (3). At this level 
of awareness of the lump of matter, the concept ‘chair’ is tied 
up with the awareness—aware of it as ‘chair’. In like manner, 
at this level of awareness of X, the conceit (concept) ‘I’ is tied 
up with the awareness—aware of it as ‘I’. ‘Thus it is said, 
“in X” and this really means being a part and parcel of the 
experience of awareness (of X) at this degree or level (of 
awareness). 


As we will realize later on, this level (3) is a very important 
level. But it is not easily noticeable. 


Level (4)—‘‘he conceives from X’’—-is the level wherein 
there is the appearance that ‘I’ is something separate from X. 
It also indicates that at this level there is more attention on ‘I’. 


In level (5)—“‘he conceives: ‘X is for me’ ’’—the separation 
is explicit. And the apparent relationship between this 
apparently separate ‘I’ and X is that X is for this ‘I’. 


In this way, to the puthujjana, when there is an immediate 
experience, it becomes explicitly present in his reflexive ex- 
perience as ‘for me’ (me). If we ignore grammar, it is present 
as ‘for I’. 

The puthujjana’s experience is not merely the presence of an 
object. In his experience there is both an object that is present 
and an apparent subject to whom the object is present. 
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Thus, there is present an object—X—; and there appears 
to be present a subject—‘I’. Further, the relation between 
the two is that the object. concerns the subject, or belongs 
to the subject. The subject is mastezx over the object. Or, 
the object is appropriated. So that, the experience 1s: “x 
is for me’, or {X is mine’. (‘For me’ and ‘mine’ are in effect 
the same thing; yet there is a difference between them in that 
‘for me’? makes the apparent separation of the subject from 
the object more explicit and distinct than ‘mine’ does. Our 
Sutta passage indicating the root-structure uses the Pali word 
me which means ‘for me’ and not the word mama which means 
‘mine’.) Again, if we ignore grammar, we can say that the 
experience is: ‘X. is for I’. This of course does not mean 
that it is the experience wholly and entirely. It only means 
that it is the essential and most fundamental part of the 
experience. We may also call it the root (mda) of the ex- 
perience, resting upon which the other dominant factors of 
the experience stand. | 


The Buddha teaches that these conceivings of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ 
are latent tendencies (anusaya). They are referred to 
as ahankaramamankaramananusaya, which may be translated as 
‘Jatent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’-making and ‘mine’- 
making”. It means that no deliberate effort 1s made to 
conceive ‘I? and ‘mine’. But though it is not voluntary, not 
deliberate, it is—in the strict sense of the word—intentional.' 
In common parlance, but with the necessary reservations, 
we may refer to it as the puthyjana’s ‘sub-conscious’ reaction 
to things—meaning that the puthwjana reacts to things in this 
manner without deliberation, and without being aware 
that he is so reacting (unless of course he has been informed). 
Further, this reckoning a thing (i.e. the immediate experience) 
as ‘I’ and ‘mine’ is the same thing as making an ‘I’ and a 
‘mine’. It is an ‘I?-making (ahankara) and a ‘ mine -making 
(mamankara). In other words an ‘I‘ and a ‘mine’ are 
being made. 
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1, The phenomenon of intention will be discussed by us in the next Chapter. 
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Now, apart from these tendencies to the conceits of ‘’-making 
and ‘mine’-making there is also the tendency to the conceit 
‘(I) am’ (asmimana)*; and the separation of ‘I’ from the object— 
level (4)-—is actually realized because of this latter tendency. 
Every time the puthujjana conceives ‘I’ (aham) he does so in 
different experiences. But inspite of his conceiving “I? in 
different experiences, (and therefore ‘IT’ is a conceit (concept) 
he implicitly endows on different experiences individually), 
the explicit level wherein experience alter experience 1S 
conceived as being for ‘I’ confirms the conceit that this ly 
‘s something that stands_ (thiti) or persists by itself and 
separate from experience. In other words, it confirms that 
‘TY? am, that ‘I’ is (ignoring grammar). ‘Thus, not only am 
‘T?, ‘I? am also something separated from all things. Here 
again, this reaction ‘s not voluntary or purposive. It requires 
no deliberate effort. And the puthujjana is not aware that it 
is happening; he does not notice it. 


This being ‘I’, or this existence of ‘I’, or this remaining 
‘T’, or this persistence of ‘I’ in time, is ‘being’ (bhava) in its 
most fundamental form. It is in fact essentially what in 
day to day language we refer to as existence or being. 


The puthujjana, however, sees the above state of affairs the 
wrong way round. He first deceives himself into thinking 
that there is a subject existing independently of the object, 
-e. that ‘I’ is something existing independent of experience, 
and that experience is for this subject. He thinks: because 
‘? am things are for ‘me’. But the correct way is: because 
things are ‘for me’, T? am. ‘I’ am brings the time factor 
in, the perception of existing (in time). 


Gg tae Oe a eee ee ee 


1. Asmimana is made up of two words asmi and mana. 


asmti —- am 
mana = conceit 


Therefore asmimana = conceit ‘am’. 


Since ‘I’ is always understood when we say ‘am’, and in order to lay the 
necessary stress, we translate asmimana as: conceit ‘(I) am’. 
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We now come to two very important aspects of ‘being’, 
namely, the perception of permanence (niccasanina) and the 
perception of pleasurableness (sukhasafina) *. 


Subjectivity—i.e. the conceits ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘am’ (aham, 
mama, and asmi)—is always, to some degree or other, implicitly 
or explicitly, tied up structurally with the perception of not 
passing away (na vayo), of being not-mortal. Dying, or not- 
existing, is something that is most repugnant to the puthujjana’s 
innermost being. Notions of subjectivity are always associated 
with notions of immortality or permanence. The revelation 
of the individual as ‘I’ requires this notion of permanence, 
even though a permanence of ‘I’ is not an established given. 
Reflexion on experience will indicate this, for the state of affairs 
is as follows: 


In the present experience there is the notion of ‘I’, and the 
experience (or a part of it) is itselfidentified as that which is 
‘?. Ina very subtle manner this present experience is pre-= 
sently regarded as continuing; and even if this present parti- 
cular experience is seen to pass away, experience in general is 
not thought to cease immediately altogether. When this 
experience gives way to another, this subsequent another 1s 
then identified as that which is ‘I’. When this which 1s now 
identified as ‘I’ passes away or disappears, there is always that 
to be identified as ‘I’. In this way, ‘I’ is never thought to cease 
altogether immediately. Always, there 1s ‘Tl’. The puthy- 
jana occasionally muses that experience will altogether cease— 
that is, that he will die—as time goes on, some years later. But 
this happening ‘some years later’ is a vague concept which 
corresponds to an actuality that is far remote, and remains 
untouched by and completely separated from both the pre- 
sent experience and the immediately following experience. 
Thus, the puthujjana, even when he muses that he will die, never 
thinks that he will die right mow at this instant or even at the 
next. So that, ‘I’ is always implicitly thought to continue, 


“oy San Se he et Ein Send oes ee eee 


1. Anguttaranikaya II, Catukkanipata, Rohitassavagga, Sutta No. 9. 
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to remain, to be, to exist, to persist in time in one way oF 
another. ‘This perception of being by-itself becomes firm at the 
level wherein the experience is taken to be ‘for I’. -Here, a 
separation of‘I’ from the experience is apparent; and the repea- 
tedly taking the successive experiences as being ‘for I’ more 
explicity brings before his eyes an ‘l? that stands separate from 
all experience. And the puthyjana thinks that, somehow or 
other, it does so as a by-itself, because of the apparent continu- 
ity given by the repeated superimposition on each and every 
experience the notion that the experience is ‘for P. So that 
the consequence of this whole state of affairs is that it leads the 
puthujjana to the subtle belief that there actually is an I standing 
by-itself apart from all experience, permanently; in other 
words, that ‘I’ am irrespective of all else. It is this subtle belief 
that grips the puthwjana, because he is completely unaware of 
what is happening and does not notice the edifice that lies 
beneath. 


It should be noted that there is a distinction between 
the considering a thing as ‘I’ and the notion ‘(1) am’. The 
former refers to a mental endowing, a describing—as Hs ene 
latter is a reference to an existence or a persistence in time— 
‘(I) am’. In ascending order of explicitness we get: as T, 
for ‘I’, ‘am (I)’. 


Now, the perception of not passing away, oF the percep- 
tion of permanence, is different from the view or belief 
in eternal |existence wherein eternity is conceived as the 
infinity of duration. The latter is only a consequence of the 
former. In every reflexive experience of the puthujjana he does 
not have the view that he will exist in some fashion or other for 
all time. This eternalist view or belief (sassatavida) comes in, 
when it does come, only in the second place; that is, only in 
deliberate reflection, and it is dependent upon the fundamental 
conceivings indicated in the root-structure. What there is in 
every reflexive experience of the. puthujjana is the involuntary 
perception that he will continue, that he will be, that he will 
not pass away. Every instant of ‘being’ perceives continua- 
tion of ‘being’. The question of duration—whether he will 
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continue for all time or for some time only—is a secondary matter 
which appears in deliberate reflection. So that it is not the 
question of for how long that forms a part of each and every 
reflexive experience; it is the perception, subtle as it is, of merely 
continuing, of being. ‘The word ‘permanent’ may not be as 
suitable as the phrase ‘not passing away’ (in Pali, na vayo) to 
describe this perception; but it is much easier to handle, and 
therefore we shall use this word. 


This perception of permanence is also tied up structurally 
with the perception of pleasurableness. In other words, ‘is 
mine’ and ‘I am’—or more generally, ‘being’—are always 
associated with the perception of permanence and the percep- 
tion of pleasurableness. ‘These two perceptions are not always 
to be seen or noticed; nevertheless, if subjectivity is there, 
then they are also there even to a very slight degree. Subjec- 
tivity and the perceptions of permanence and pleasurableness 
are structurally inseparable. This fact can be seen through 
its converse—i.e., through the experience of the sudden appre- 
hension of death. The sudden apprehension of death is so 
shocking and unpleasurable an experience. Shock is acute 
disappointment or unexpectedness concentrated as it were in 
a very short period of time; and the unexpectedness is in the 
apprehension that being ‘I’, which was implicitly always thought 
will be, will now not be any more. (If the apprehension is 
not sudden, but gradual, the shock may be reduced in inten- 
sity, even up to the point of it being no longer a shock; yet, 
unpleasure is there.) The apprehension of death means the 
apprehension of the impermanence of ‘I’ in its full force. 
But ‘I’ was always, implicitly or explicitly, considered to be 
permanent and pleasurable. Hence the unpleasurable shock 
in the sudden apprehension of death. 


Any thing—.e. any object considered as a particular pheno- 
menon—always has certain significances associated with it. 
For example, the consideration of the lump of matter in front 
of me as a ‘chair’ is associated with, or is structurally insepara- 
ble from, the idea of ‘being seated on it’. This ‘being seated 
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On it’ is its significance, or, as we shall see later on, its inten- 
tion; and if this significance or intention is not present, then the 
lump of matter is no longer cognized, or no longer remains 
cognized, as a ‘chair’. Likewise, the notion ‘I’, or the con- 
sideration of a thing as ‘]’ is always associated with certain 
significances (or intentions), And what are these significances ? 
They are the perceptions of permanence and pleasurableness. 
Without these significances ‘I’ has no meaning, and nothing 
can likewise be considered as ‘I’. In other words, notions of 
subjectivity always signify perceptions of permanence and 
pleasurableness. 


Just as much as conceiving subjectivity itself requires no 
deliberate effort, the perceptions of permanence and pleasu- 
rableness do not require deliberate effort. If ‘being’ is such 
that pleasure is being felt, then pleasurableness is plainly 
perceived. If on the other hand ‘being’ is feeling unpleasure, 
then also pleasure is perceived. In the latter case the per- 
ception is subtle, in that it is the perception of feeling pleasure 
in that which ‘being’ (at the time) is pointing to. In other 
words, manifestly unpleasurable ‘being’ sees the determina- 
tion or the determining of a manifestly pleasurable ‘being’ 
in the near future as a possibility. The whole point is that 
‘being’ must feel pleasure, or—at least—must percieve the 
possibility of feeling pleasure. Otherwise ‘being’ cannot last.* 


Now, there is no ‘mine’ or ‘am’ or ‘being’ apart from some- 
thing taken to be ‘mine’ or ‘am’ or ‘being’. Always it has to be © 
‘this is mine’ or ‘this am I’ or ‘this is being’. Inspite of all 
what mysticism may say there is no ‘pure being’. What affords 
the individuals his ‘being’ is the immediate experience together 
with—repeat, together with—the taking of the said experience 
to be ‘I’ and ‘mine’. Briefly, his ‘being’ is the persistence of 
subjectivity, or the persistence of subjective experience. 


1. The existentialist has an inkling of this when he says: ‘Pleasure is the 
being of self-consciousness and this self-consciousness is the law of being 
of pleasure.’’ | os 
(Sartre, Being and Nothingness, p. lv.—translation by Hazel E. Barnes). 
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And since it is the immediate experience that is recognized 
to be that which ‘I’ am (at this time ‘I’ is identical to the 
immediate experience; the immediate experience is ‘I’), the 
perception of pleasurableness in ‘being’ (i.e. in being-‘I’) is 
conceptually realized as the perception of pleasurableness 
in the immediate experience. Level (6) indicates the percei- 
ving of this pleasurableness. We have referred to it as ‘deligh- 
ting’, the Pali word being abhinandatz. 


On the other side, unpleasure—that is to say, fear, worry, 
anxiety, etc.—arises with the perception of danger to ‘being’. 
Consequently, the acutest unpleasure arises at the perception of 
total Sadatinises to DOIN g or at the apprehension of imminent 
death. | 


In this way, Pleahires is primarily the pleasure—the pleasant 
rerHAl feeling—that arises at the perception of ‘being’, and 
unpleasure i is primarily the unpleasure—the unpleasant mental 
feeling—that arises at the perception ‘of danger to ‘being’. 
The pleasure or unpleasure increases in degree depending upon 
the nature of the ‘being’ that is perceived. If it is perceived 
to be a very welcome mode of ‘being’, then the pleasure is very 
great; likewise, if the perceived danger to ‘being’ is very great, 
then the unpleasure is also very great. There is no pleasure 
or unpleasure divorced from ‘being’. (The relief from 
pleasure and unpleasure, which is a feeling of ease that the 
arahat experiences, should not in any way be mistaken for the 
pleasure associated with ‘being’. This will, however, be 
dealt with later on.) 
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hee What we have so far described as the basic structure of the 


phenomenon of appropriation (or of bringing the immediate 
experience into subjection) is also the basic stfucture of what is 
referred to in the Suttas by the word upddana, a word which 
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can be rendered in English as holding or as grasping. (Of 
these two renderings the word ‘holding’ is easier to handle; 
therefore we shall use this word as the English equivalent of the 
Pali upadana). This word updddna (holding) covers a wider 
field than is covered by the word ‘appropriation’ or the phrase 
‘bringing into subjection’; but im essence, or fundamentally, 
it refers to the same thing as appropriation or bringing into 
subjection does. Thus, the levels indicated in the root-structure 
of the puthujjana’s reflexive experience are—in the language of 
the Suttas—the progressive levels of explicitness in the root- 
structure of the phenomenon of holding. 


Now, as we pointed out earlier the levels of this holding 
(except perhaps the levels (5) and (6)) indicated in the root- 
structure are not by any means easily noticed, and it takes 
quite some effort to even roughly see that the root-structure 
of the puthujjana’s fundamental reflexive experience is as indi- 
cated therein. What however is noticed easier and can be 
seen without much difficulty is another phenomenon, not 
indicated in the root-structure, but is present dependent upon 
level (6). This phenomenon is referred to in the Suttas as 
nandi, or as chanda. We can refer to it in English as desire. 
“To him delighting in that feeling, welcoming it, standing 
attached to it, desire is born.’” 


What then is desire ? 


Desire is the holding that perception of pleasurableness 
that is there in ‘being’, appropriating it, not letting it go. But 
since holding is fundamentally the considering or the taking 
(a thing) as ‘I’, it means that desire is the taking the perceiving 
of pleasurableness in ‘being’ as ‘I’. So that, there is not only 
a perceiving pleasurableness in being‘I’-(7.e., in ‘being’ ), but 
also a taking of this perceiving pleasurableness in being-'I’ as 
‘’; and this taking of perceiving pleasurableness in being-"I’ 
as ‘I’ is desire. 





1. Tassa tam vedanam abhinandato abhivadato ajjhosdya titthato uppajjati nandt. 
(Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 38). 
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Desire has the characteristic of looking forward. It is depen- 
dent upon anticipation (vinicchayo), ““Dependent upon antici- 
pation, desire-and-lust.”’* This anticipation, however, incor- 
porates an evaluation from the point of view of pleasurableness. 
The Pali word vtnicchayo, which for want of a better word we 
have rendered as ‘anticipation’, is to be understood as involving 
this phenomenon of evaluation too. One desires to continue 
this present mode of ‘being’ or to bring up a new mode of ‘being’ 
in the immediate future. Primarily of course it is ‘being’ or 
‘am’ that is desired (asmi ti chando), and whether ‘being’ or ‘am’ 
is to be in this form or that form comes only in the second 
place. ‘The realization of the desire for ‘being’, however, is 
always the desire for a mode of ‘being’. As we pointed out 
earlier there cannot be an ‘am’ separate from something or 
other reckoned to be ‘am’: ‘this am I’. The precedence we 
have given to the conceit ‘am’ is therefore not a structural one; 
it is only a precedence from the point of view of its importance 
in relation to the problem of suffering. Desire maintains the 
fundamental holding. It is another layer of holding. And it is 
this layer of holding that is explicitly to be seen in experience. 


, 

We said that bringing the immediate experience into subjec- 
tion, or appropriating it, is what is essentially referred to as 
holding (upddina). ‘This bringing into subjection, or appro- 
priating, is again nothing but considering (samanupassatt) 
or reckoning the immediate experience as ‘I’ or ‘mine’, however 
subtle that considering or reckoning be. (Considering 
(samanupassatt) and conceiving (mafifiati:) are slightly different 
in that the factor of deliberation is clearly present in considering, 
whilst deliberation is merely pregnant or almost absent in 


1. Vinicchayam paticca chandarago.  (Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15). 
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conceiving. From this point of view we can regard considering 
(samanupassati)as a matured conceiving (maffati)). ‘This means 
that to hold a thing, or to appropriate a thing, or to bring 
a thing into subjection 1s fundamentally and essentially to 
consider it as ‘I’ or ‘mine’. This point cannot be overstressed. 
And the same applies to those phenomena referred to as 
attaching, desiring, lusting, ctc. To be attached to a thing, 
to desire a thing, to lust for a thing, 1s to—fundamentally and 
essentially—consider it as being ‘I’ or being ‘for I’. For this 
reason, these phenomena—attachment (ajjhosina), desire 
(chanda), lust (raga), etc.—are also referred to as holding 
(upadana). ee 

‘This is mine’ (eta mama) is a rationalization, ora conceptual 
elaboration, of the conceiving. (mafifiana) described in the root- 
structure; and ‘this am I’ (eso aha asmt) is a rationalization 
of the conceit ‘(1) am’ (asmimdna). In the Suttas, these two— 
“his is mine’? and ‘this am I’—are classed as views (ditthi) .* 
They are the two fundamental ways in which the puthujana 
views or looks upon immediate experience. ‘The former view— 
‘this is mine’—is the more fundamental of the two, and hence 
it forms the most fundamental of views. The conceiving 
of ‘I? and ‘mine’, and with it the subtle considering of the 
immediate experience as ‘I’ and ‘mine’, form the fundamental 
holding, and dependent upon this fundamental holding comes 
these two views—the views that ‘this is mine’ and ‘this am ee 
These are views in that they are deliberate reflections, and 
they are like a coarse layer that stands over the subtle conceiving 
(maimana) and the subtle conceit (1) am’ (asmimdna) which 
are fundamental in all ‘being’ (bhava). ‘These two views also 
indicate two degrees of holding. A thing 1s held harder, 
so to say, if it is considered as that which ‘I’? am than when it 
is considered as for ‘I’ (or ‘mine’). 


1, Samyuttanikdya III, Ditthisamyutta, Sotdpattivagga, Sutta No. 2. 

2. Perhaps, very strictly speaking, it 1s not apt to describe the conceiving ‘I’ 
(as against the endowing as ‘I’) as holding. But since the considering 
is always there with the conceiving, no harm is done by reckoning the 
conceiving itself as a part and parcel of the phenomenon of holding. That | 
means to say, in this loose sense, we can consider maiitané asa part and 
parcel of upddana. 
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A sufficiently detailed understanding of what is held—..e. 
of what is being considered as ‘I’ and ‘mine’—is now necessary. 


The Buddha teaches that there can be holding to only one 
or more of five things referred to by him as the five khandha. 
We can render the word khandha as aggregate; other suitable 
renderings would be group, or mass, or totality. And the five 
ageregates (or khandha) are the aggregate of matter (rupa), 
feeling (vedand), perception (safiid), determinations 
(sankhara), and comsciousness (vifiidna). ‘They are the 
“things to be held” (upddaniya dhamma).* 


Now, since in the case of the puthujjana, reflexive experience 
is fundamentally one of holding, these aggregates are, for him, 
with holding (sa-upaiddna). For example when he has feeling 
(vedand), that feeling would be im combination with the 
consideration that the feeling is ‘for me’; similarly with the 
other four aggregates. So long as reflexive experience is funda- 
mentally one of holding, any experience which has the reflexive 
constituent is a case of the five aggregates with holding, and 
therefore of the five-holding-aggregates (pajicupadanakkhandha). 
In this way the experience of the puthwyjana is always a case 
of five-holding-aggregates. His entire ‘being’ is comprised 
of these five-holding-aggregates. His ‘world’ is the totality 
of these five. (In order to distinguish this ‘world’ from what 
in day to day language is referred to as the world, we use the 
word within inverted commas—‘world’. Properly speaking, 
there should be no necessity for us to resort to such a device, 
since the individual cannot take into account any world other 
than this (his) ‘world’. But we have become so objective in 
our thinking (what with the rationalism of our rationalists 
par excellence?) we have to take good care that, when we think 





—_— 


1. Samyuttanikdya IIT, Khandasamyutta, Dhammakathikavagga, Sutta No. 9. 
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on matters pertaining to our existential position, our thinking 
does not go off the rails.) 


We also see that in the experience of a living being, none 
of these aggregates can exist by itself separated from the others. 
They are inseparable, and of their inseparability the Venerable 
Sariputta says: “That, friend, which is feeling, that which 
is perception, that which is consciousness—these things are 
associated, not dissociated, and it is impossible to show the 
distinction between these things having separated them from 
one another. For, what one feels, friend, that one perceives; 
what one perceives, that one cognizes.’** Then we have the 
Buddha teaching: ‘‘Were one, monks, to declare thus: ‘Apart 
from matter, apart from feeling, apart from perception, apart 
from determinations, I will show the coming, or the going, 
or the disappearance, or the appearance, or the growth, or the 
increase, or the abundance of consciousness’—that situation 
is not possible.’””* 


It also becomes clear that the problem of suffering and its 
cessation must lie in these categories called the five-holding- 
aggregates. Experience, of whatever kind it be, is within 
these five, confined to these five. 


In order to obtain the required understanding of these aggre- 
gates we may treat each aggregate separately, though of course 
in actual experience they are inseparable. 





1. Ya ca Givuso vedand ya ca sanna yanca vinndnam ime dhamma samsattha no visam- 
sattha, na ca labbha imesam dhammdanam vinibbhujitva vinibbhuyitva nanakaranam 
patindpetum.  Yarictvuso vedeti tam sanjanati, yam sanjanati tam vijanati 
(Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 43). 

2. Yo bhikkhave evam vadeyya: aham annatra ripa anfatra vedanadya annatra sanndya 
virulhim va vepullam va pariiapessdmiti netam thanam vijati (Samyuttanikaya III,’ 
Khandha samyutta, Updyavagga, Sutta No. 1). 
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It would be best to start with the aggregate called consciousness 
(viindna). Consciousness may be given the pride of place for 
the reason that any experience means being conscious of 
the other four aggregates. [I am conscious of matter (i.e. I 
am. conscious of my body or of an external object, or of both) ; 
I am conscious of feeling; I am conscious of perception; and 
I am conscious of determinations. 


What, however, is meant by being conscious of something ? 


When I say I am conscious of something, it means that that 
something is present to me. A sight, a sound, a smell, a taste, 
a touch, or an image is present. A pleasant feeling, an un- 
pleasant feeling, or a neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling 
is present. Itis present to me. Iam conscious of it. 


Quite clearly, in experience, consciousness without an object 
of which one is conscious—a “pure consciousness’—is an impossi- 
bility, an inconceivability. Further, the object of consciousness 
cannot be consciousness itself. ‘That is, we cannot have ‘con- 
sciousness of consciousness—which is the same thing a 
‘presence of presence’. We can have consciousness only 
of matter, feeling, perception and determinations. Also, 
we cannot speak or think of any object that has no relation 
with consciousness. ‘Though we speak of consciousness and 
objects separately, they are inseparable in experience, and 
when separately spoken of, they are mere verbal abstractions. 
When in this abstract way we speak of ‘consciousness,’ the 
Suttas tell us that we are making, an “aggregate-designation”’ 
(khandha-adwacana).* As against this, when we speak of “con- 
sciousness of X’’ we are speaking of a concrete and particular 
thing and not of something abstract. 

As we have pointed out in Chapter III, consciousness 
(vitidna) should not be mistaken for awareness (sampajafiia). 
‘Consciousness of movement’ and ‘awareness of (consciousness 
of) movement’ are not the same. Awareness involves con- 
sideration to some degree or other. What is so often referred 


1, Majjhimantkdya, Sutta No. 109. 
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to as ‘unconscious’ is more appropriately called ‘unaware’. 
When a man is asleep, we cannot say that he is not conscious, | 
but we can say that he is not aware. It is the necessity to 
recognize the difference between consciousness and the first 
order of awareness that has given rise to words like ‘unconscious’, 
‘sub-conscious’, “semi-conscious’, etc. These words essentially 
refer to that degree of consciousness barely involved in just 
immediate experience (conscious of X), but not in awareness 
of the experience (conscious of X as X). The Suttas do not 
speak of varying degrees of consciousness such as-‘unconscidus’, 
‘sub-conscious’, etc; however, they do speak of a state wherein 
feeling and perception have ceased, and therefore consciousness 
also has ceased, but there is the heat and vitality in the body, 
and so there is a return to consciousness at the end of the time 
predetermined before the attainment of the state. In Pali 
the attainment of this state is called safifavedayitanirodhasamapatti 
(the attainment of the cessation of perception and feeling).? 


Now, as regards ‘what-ness’, or as regards essence, conscious- 
ness is negative; it cannot be seen, heard, smelt, tasted or 
touched. Also consciousness does not refer to the phenomenon 
that is present, nor even to a part of the phenomenon. It is 
not what is present, nor is it a part of what is present. It is 
only the presence of the phenomenon. It is the presence 
of that which is present. In an immediate visual experience 
the thing is seen though eye-consciousness is not seen. 
fiye-consciousness is negative as regards essence. But in 
reflexive experience, that is reflexively, eye-consciousness is 
present—there is eye-consciousness. Thus, whilst other things 
can be directly described in terms of their positive essence 
as ‘this thing’ and ‘that thing’, consciousness cannot be so 
described. Yet, if anything is to be described, it must be present 
at least in imagination; and its presence is consciousness. So 
we have a situation wherein consciousness is that upon which 





1. If he were not conscious, he cannot be woken out of his sleep by a noise. 
If he does not in some sense hear the noise, he will not awaken; and if he 
hears it, he must be conscious. 


2. Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 44. 
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other things depend for their existence (whether in this form 
or that form). And that merely means that consciousness is 
the existential determination. 


Since consciousness is negative (regarding essence) it is 
always associated with the body; it is “fastened there, bound 
there’ (ettha sita ettha patibaddha).+ ‘Therefore in the Suttas— 
we get the phrase: “body endowed with consciousness’ 
(saviinanaka kaya).” Normal experience, however, is multiple; 
that is, in an experience there is seeing, hearing, etc. The 
experience is not confined to one faculty alone; and so we can 
sufficiently well distinguish six kinds of consciousness which 
arise dependent on six bases (saldyatana), viz., eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body and mind. ‘Whatever, monks, consciousness 
arises In dependence upon, by that it is reckoned. ‘The con- 
sciousness which arises in dependence on eye and sights is 
reckoned as eye-consciousness; the consciousness which arises 
in dependence on the ear and sounds is reckoned as ear-con- 
sciousness; the consciousness which arises in. dependence on 
the nose and odours is reckoned as nose-conSciousness; the 
consciousness which arises in dependence on the tongue and 
tastes is reckoned as tongue-consciousness; the consciousness 
which arises in dependence on the body and touches is reckoned 
as body-consciousness; the consciousness which arises in depen- 
dence on the mind and images is reckoned as mind-conscious- 
ness.° 


Each one of these six bases is described as that thing which 
is “‘in the world (and) by which there is world-perceiving and 


1. Majjhimanikadya, Sutta No. 77. 
2. Samyuttanikdya III, Khandhasamyuita, Arahattavagga, Sutia No. 9. 


3. Yaniiadeva bhikkhave paccayam paticca uppajjati vitihanam tena teneva sankham 
gacchati: cakkhutica paticca ripe ca uppajjati vithadnam cakkhuvinfidnanteva 
sankham gacchati; sotatca paticca sadde ca uppajjati vintidnam sotavinndananteva 


sankham gacchati; ghdnaica paticca gandhe ca uppajjativinnidnam ghanavinndnanteva 


°A ~~ 





le lt ened 


sankham gacchati ; kayatica paticca photthabbe ca uppajjati vitinanam kayavihiadnan- 
teva sankham gacchati; manaiica paticca dhamme ca uppajjati vinkadynam mano- 
vinkdnanteva sankham gacchati (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 38). 
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world-conceiving”’—lokasmim lokasanai hoti lokamanj). Thus the 
eye can be described as that spherical lump of flesh in the world 
by which there is seeing (or sight-perception) of the world and 
conceiving of the world; the ear can be described as that 
membrane called the ear-drum and a fleshy flap projecting out 
of the head, in the world, by which there is hearing (or sound- 
perception) of the world and conceiving of the world; so can 
the nose, tongue and body be described. And the mind (mano, 
not ¢ttta) can be described as that thingin the world—principally 
the grey-matter in the head—by which there is imagining 
(idea-perception or image-perception) of the world and 
conceiving of the world. Physiological descriptions of these 
six bases are out of place here; such desciptions are also ‘not 
necessary. I’he rough descriptions given are quite sufficient. 
But, the description of the mind-base just given appears 
inadequate for the reason that though there can be no hearing 
based on the eye-base or no seeing based on the ear-base (and 
so with three other bases), there can be seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, and touching of a sort based on the mind-base. In 
other words, based on the mind-base there can be imaginary 
sights, imaginary sounds, imaginary smells, imaginary tastes, 
and imaginary touch. Therefore, from this point of view, - 
the mind-base can be regarded as incorporating five imaginary 
bases based on which five kinds. of imaginary percepts arise. It 
may however be noted that mental phenomena referred to 
as telepathy, clairvoyance, retrocognition, precognition, etc. 
may not conform entirely to this scheme of the mind-base 
being considered as five imaginary bases. 


Thus, reckoning all the six bases, we have consciousness 
being spoken of in the Suttas as follows: | 


‘And what, monks, is consciousness (veitidna)? It is these 
‘six consciousness-bodies (or consciousness-groups) namely: 
eye-consciousness, ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, 


Dd SUS, SM GEG RA PCE ON ee ee 


I. Samyuttanikaya IV, Saldiyatanasamyutta, Lokakdmagunavagga, Sutta No. 3. 


This statement is explained in Chapter X, 
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tongue-consciousness, body-consciousness, mind-consciousness. 
. . . 99] 
This, monks, is called consciousness. 


Our earlier phrase “body endowed with consciousness”’ 
can therefore be slightly expanded to “‘six-based body endowed 
with consciousness” (saviiiidnaka salayatanika kaya). 


Perception (said) refers to the quality or to the percept 
itself. ‘The percepts are sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, and 
idea (or image). ‘The qualities of a sight would be shape and 
colour; a sound may be of a high tone or a low tone; a taste 
would be bitter, sweet, acidic, etc.; and so on with others. 
We also see that the quality of a percept is independent of the 
perceiver in that it is imposed upon the perceiver and is not 
entirely determined by his own volition. When there is the 
sight of a tree, a shape is seen; but this shape is independent 
of the perceiver. Similarly the pitch (or frequency) of a sound 
is independent of the sound being heard. 


‘And what, monks, is perception (saminda)? It is these six 
bodies-of-perception, namely: sight-perception, sound-percep- 
tion, smell-perception, taste-perception, touch-perception, 
idea-perception (dhammasafiid).. This is called perception.’ 

The Visuddhimagga tends to mix up perception (saffid) with 
consciousness (vififidna). In Chapter XIV, it tends to unders- 


tand consciousness as a more elaborate version of perception, 
Sf ; 





1. Katamatica bhikkhave vitindnam? Chayime bhikkhave vititinakdyai: cakkhu- 
vinndnam sotavinndnam ghdnaviiianam jivhiviitianam kayavififiénam mano- 
vintdnam. Idam vuccati bhikkhave vittiaénam. (Samyuttanikadya III, Khandha- 
samyutta, Updyavagga, Sutta No. 4), 


2. Katama ca bhikkhave sahina? Chayime bhikkhave satttiakiyd : riipasantnad saddasatina 


gandhassanna rasasanka photthabbasania dhammasannad. Ayam vuccati sanna, 
(Samyuttanikaya III, Khandhasamyutta, Updyavagga, Sutta No. 4). 
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thus approximating it to knowledge (fdna)'. This is wrong. 
Whilst there is always consciousness where there is perception, 
there is not always knowledge. As we pointed out in Chapter 
III knowledge is always preceded by perception. Con- 
sequently, perception is structurally simpler than knowledge. 
The difference between consciousness and perception is one 
of kind, not one of degree. In the Suttas, however, we 
occasionally find witdna being used in two senses—first, in 
the sense of consciousness as in the primitive context of the 
aggregates (khandha), and second, in the sense of knowing—but 
never in the sense of perception.4 And when it is used in the 
sense of knowing, it is really referring to the complex con- 
sciousness of reflexion, i.e. to the presence of a known pheno- 
menon. The following is a Sutta passage where (vinnana) 
is used in both these senses: ‘Here, friend, an uninstructed 
puthujana, unseeing of the nobles, .... undisciplined in the 
good men’s ‘Teaching, regards matter.... feeling... . 
perception .... determinations... . regards consciousness 
as self, or self as endowed with consciousness, or consciousness 
as belonging to self, or self as in consciousness. That con- 
sciousness of his changes and becomes otherwise; as that con- 
sciousness (vfifidna) changes and becomes otherwise so_ his 
knowing (vzifidna) follows around (keeps track of) that change 
of consciousness... .’’® 
ARES EELS PR mre 7 x Mee ae CGN aS eRe a) es ee 
1, The Visuddhimagga says: ‘‘Perception is like the child without discretion 
seeing the coin, because it apprehends the mere mode of appearence of 
the object as blue and so on. Consciousness is like the villager seeing the 
coin, because it apprehends the mode of the object as blue etc.,and because 
it extends further, reaching the penetration of its characteristics.’ (Trans- 
lation by Bhikkhu Nanamoli)—Sanaa hi ajaitabuddhino darakassa kahapanadas- 


sanam viva hoti nilddivasena Grammanassa upa tthanakdramattagahanato. Vittianam 
gamikassa purisassa kahdpanadassanam iva hoti niladivasena drammanakaragahanato 


uddham pi ca lakkhanapativedasampapanato. 


2. The usage of viviidna in the sense of knowing could perhaps be the reason 
for the confusion in the Visuddhamagga concerning vivifidna and sania, 


3.Idha dvuso assutavad puthujjano ariyanam adassavi... . sappurisadhamme avinito 
rupam ...vedanam...saniam... sankhire.. . vinndnam attato samanupassati 
vinnanavantam va attinam attani va vitttianam vinnanasmim vd attinam. Tassa 
tam vinndnam viparindmati afiiiatha hoti , tassa vinndnaviparindmatitiathabhiva 


vinnhdnaviparindmdnuparivatti vintidnam hoti.. . (Mayjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 
138). 
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Feeling (vedandi) is broadly of two kinds—bodily (hayika) 
and mental (cetasika). ‘This is not a difficult distinction to see 
in experience. For example, the painful feeling from a wound 
in the body would be classified as a bodily painful feeling; 
so would a headache. Sorrow and joy, on the other hand, 
would be classified as mental feelings; so would be fear and 
Worry. 


In this book, adjectives like ‘pleasant’, ‘unpleasant’ and 
‘painful’ will be used by us to describe what is either bodily 
or mental. ‘Thus, a pleasant feeling can be either a pleasant 
bodily feeling or a pleasant mental feeling. But the adjectives 
‘pleasurable’ and ‘unpleasurable’ will be used only in reference 
to the mental. ‘Thus a pleasurable feeling will always be a 
pleasant mental feeling, and an unpleasurable feeling will 
always be an unpleasant mental feeling. Similarly, the nouns 
‘pleasure’ and ‘unpleasure’ will be used only in reference to 
mental feeling—to pleasant mental feeling and unpleasant 
mental feeling respectively. ‘Two other words used by us— 
‘pleasurableness’ and ‘unpleasurableness’ are also only in 
relation to the mental. 


From the point of view of quality any bodily feeling or 
any mental feeling is one of three kinds, viz., pleasant (sukha), 
or unpleasant (dukkha), or neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant 
(adukkhamasukha). A headache is a bodily unpleasant feeling 
(kaytka dukkha vedana). Joy is a pleasant mental feeling (cetasika 
sukha vedand). As for neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling 
(i.e. feeling which is in itself neutral) it is said: ‘“‘Neither- 
pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling is pleasant when known and 
unpleasant when not known.’’* This statement, however, 
is not quite easy to see. But we can work its meaning out. 
A neutral feeling (i.e. a feeling that is neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant) is known to be neutral or not known to be neutral. 
Now, if when it is known to be neutral it is felt as pleasant, 
and if when it is not known it is felt as unpleasant, then it 





1. Adukkhamasukhaé vedani fidnasukha atitidnadukkhati. (Majjhimanikdya, Sutta 
No. 44.) 
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means that a neutral feeling cannot exist; for if it is known it 
is felt pleasant and if it is not known it is felt unpleasant. And 
since it is always either known or unknown, it cannot exist 
asneutral. Buta neutral feeling—say a feeJing of indifference— 
can exist. ‘That means to say the Sutta statement indicates a 
different situation. And the situation indicated is this: When 
there is a neutral feeling, and it is known to be neutral, it is 
perceived or reckoned as pleasurable; likewise when there 
is a neutral feeling, and it is not known to be neutral, it is 
perceived or reckoned as unpleasurable. In the Samyuttanikadya 
IV, Vedandsamyutta, Pathamasagathavagga, Sutta No. 3, it Is said 
that one has to give up delighting (i.e. perceiving pleasurableness) 
in neutral feeling. Obviously this delighting referred to can 
come only if one knows it to be neutral. 


The classification of feeling given by us so far can be diagrama- 
tically represented thus: 





Feeling 
(vedand) 
Bodily Mental : 
(kaytka) (cetastka) ‘ 
Pleasant Unpleasant Pleasant Unpleasant 
(sukha) (dukkha) (sukha) (dukkha) 
Neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant Neither-pleasant-or-unpleasant 
(adukkhamasukha) (adukkhamasukha) 


This classification is given in Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 44. 


At this stage it would be best to note the distinction between 
feeling and perception. Though this distinction is not a difficult 
one, it 1s sometimes not seen clearly enough. 
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When I experience a taste in my tongue, that is just perceiving 
a taste (which may be bitter, sweet, etc.). But simultaneously 
I experience a feeling in the tongue, and this feeling is a bodily 
feeling, because the tongue is a bodily phenomenon. (In 
this context the word ‘bodily’ (ka@ika) includes the entire body; 
but when we speak of six sense-bases, and the body is said to 
be one of them, we do not include those parts of the body 
called eye, ear, nose, tongue and brain (mind) in the sense- 
base referred to as the body. The Suttas follow this system. 
It is therefore necessary that we note it, else confusion can 
result). Thus, when I drink a hot cup of tea I perceive a 
pleasant (sweet) taste along with an unpleasant (burning) 
feeling in my tongue. This unpleasant feeling is a bodily 
feeling, because the tongue is a bodily phenomenon. Likewise, 
when I experience a touch with some part of my body such as 
the arm, leg, neck, etc., that is just perceiving a touch with 
the sense-base body; but along with it I can have a pleasant 
feeling in that part of the body, and this pleasant feeling is 
a bodily feeling, again because the body is a bodily phenomenon. 
Or yet, the sight of magnesium burning in oxygen Is a beautiful 
sight (eye-perception); but along with it there is a very un- 
pleasant feeling in the eye, and this unpleasant feeling in the 
eye is a bodily feeling, because the eye 1s a bodily phenomenon. 
Similarly we can see this state of affairs with the nose and the 
ear. With the sense-base mind the position would be as 
follows: when I think of eating a tasty dish there is an image- 
perception; but along with it there is also the feeling happy 
about it, and this feeling happy is a pleasant mental feeling, 
because happiness is a mental phenomenon. We should of 
course remember that mental feeling is not confined only to 
image-perception. We have mental feelings when we ex- 
perience the other percepts and bodily feelings as well. (In 
the examples of experience given by us we have only attempted 
to distinguish feeling from perception, and not to point out 
all the kinds of feelings and perceptions that may be present 
in the experiences). 
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it should be noted, and always remembered, that what 
the Buddha’s Teaching Is designed to do is to lead one on to: 
the utter cessation of the feelings classified as mentally unpleasant 
(celasika dukkha vedand), such as anxiety, fear, worry, despair, 
agitation, sorrow, doubt, etc. These unpleasant mental feelings 
as a whole can be referred to by the single word unpleasure. 
In the Suttas, this unpleasure is also referred to by the word 
dukkha. It is in fact one of the three contexts in which the 
word dukkha is used. In the. second context, dukkha is used 
as an adjective to describe feeling—dukkha vedand; and dukkha 
here merely means unpleasant or painful, and so it can refer 
to either bodily or mental feeling. In the third context, dukkha 
is used in the four noble truths—i.e. dukkha, the arising of dukkha, 
the ceasing of dukkha, and the path to the ceasing of dukkha: 
and it is to understand dukkha in this third context that all 
our effort is necessary. Provisionally, we have rendered dukkha 
in. this third context as ‘suffering’ or ‘unpleasurableness’. This 
matter will however be dealt with jn greater detail in Chapter 
X. We should also note that,-in the Suttas, when feeling is 
referred to without making the distinction as to whether it 
is bodily or mental, it is more often mental feeling that is 
referred to. The reasons for jt are twofold: (1) the Buddha’s 
Teaching is aimed at completely destroying the possibility of 
unpleasant mental feeling, and (2) if the subject is identified 
with feeling, then it is not so much with bodily feeling as with 
mental feeling. 


Feeling can be classified in other ways too, depending upon 
the point of view that would be adopted. A very Important 
classification, however, is that classification based on the 
different ways in which feeling arises. 


This is given as follows: 


“And what, monks, is feeling? It is these six bodies-of- 
feeling: feeling sprung from contact with the eye, feeling sprung 
from contact with the ear, feeling sprung from contact with 
the nose, feeling sprung from contact with the tongue, feeling 
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sprung from contact with the body, feeling sprung from contact 
with the mind. This, monks, is called feeling.” * 


In the above the Buddha refers to a phenomenon called 
contact. The Pali word is phassa. This is a very important 
phenomenon, because without it there can be no experience. 
Further, if feeling and perception are to be distinguished from 
consciousness it is necessary to understand this phenomenon 
called contact. We might therefore discuss this phenomenon 
here itself. 


Contact is defined in the Suttas as follows: 


“In dependence on eye and sights springs up eye-conscious- 
ness. The coming together of the three is called contact. . .. 
In dependence on ear and sounds . ... In dependence on 
nose and smells.... In dependence on tongue and tastes 

In dependence on body and touches... . In depen- 
dence on mind and images (or ideas) springs up mind-con- 
sciousness. ‘The coming together of the three is called contact.’ 


The six (living) sense organs—eye, car, nose, tongue, body 
and mind—mentioned in this definition are referred to as the 
internal bases (ajjhattikini dyatanani). ‘The percepts corres- 
ponding to these six internal bases are referred to as the external 
bases (bahirani Gyatandni).? These are sight, sound, smell, 
taste, touch and image (or idea). ‘hese things concern things 
external to the individual, i.e. whatever is not one’s six- 
based body; and therefore, those things that are perceived 
as their qualities (such as shape, colour, smell, etc.) are not 
entirely dependent upon the individual who is perceiving them. 


Peek hs Act SOR SEEN ei ed Fe ak Re i a) ASE RES OS eee EET Gia a sonal Uae no ata ges 


—- 


-Katamdca bhikkhave vedani? Chayime bhikkhave vedanakaya : cakkhusamphassaja 
vedand sotasamphassaja vedana ghainasamphassaja vedana jwhdsamphassaja vedand 
kdyasamphassaja@ vedana manosamphassaja vedand, Ayam vuccati bhikkhave vedana. 
-(Samyuttanikaya IT, Khandhasamyutia, Upayavagga, Sutta No. *). 


9. Cakkhutica paticca riipe ca uppajjate cakkhuvintanam. Tinnam sangati phasso... 
Sotafica paticca sadde ca... Ghdanaiica paticca gandhe ca... fivhatca paticca 
rase ca....Kayatica paticca photthabbe ca.... Manafica paticca dhamme 
ca uppajjati manovinnanam. Tinnam sangati phasso. (Samyuttanikaya I 
Abhisamayasamyutta, Gahapativagga, Sutta No. 3). 


iS) 


These six pairs of bases (internal and external) are given in Majjhimanikaya, 


Sutta No. 137. 
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If we consider only one particular sense organ, then the corres- 
ponding external base would be whatever is not that sense 
organ, and therefore the corresponding perceptions are not 
entirely dependent upon that sense organ. It matters little 
whether, for instance, the individual is colour-blind or does 
not hear well. Whatever colour or sound he perceives, that 
thing which is the external condition for the colour and the 
sound he perceives is external to hiseyeorear. (If experience 
were confined only to one sense organ, then that organ and its 
corresponding percept would not be distinguishable one from 
the other; there would then be just an experience describable 
in terms of the five-holding-aggregates. Since experience is 
involved with more than one single sense organ a distinction 
between a particular sense organ and its corresponding percept 
is made possible through the other organs). The percepts are 
called the external bases because those external things (or 
those things other than the six-based body) that get involved 
in contact, get involved in the existential structure, whenever 
they do, only in terms of the percepts. (These percepts may 
also be referred to as ‘sense objects’). ‘Thus, not only are there 
an eye and eye-consciousness, there are also sights and things 
cognized by eye-consciousness (i.e. things seen); the same holds 
for the other five sense organs. + 


Contact is, then, the coming together of the sense organ, 
the kind of consciousness involved with the particular sense 
organ, and that which is not the organ. The experience 
‘seeing a tree’ involves the coming together of the eye, eye- 
consciousness, and that particular thing which is not the eye. 
This coming together, or this union, is called contact. And 


both feeling and perception (in this case, the neither-pleasant- 
nor-unpleasant bodily feeling, the pleasant mental feeling 
of joy, the particular shape, the green colour, the smell, etc.) 
arise owing to this contact. 


1. For confirmation of this statement see Samyuttanikaya IV, Migajalavagga, 
Sutta No. 6. 
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“Monks, it is like the heat born, the fire produced from the 
putting together and rubbing of two sticks; when those two 
sticks are separated that heat so founded ceases, is allayed. 
Even so, monks, these three feelings (i.e. pleasant, unpleasant, 
and neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant) are born of contact, 
rooted in contact, conditioned by contact, dependent upon 
contact; owing to such and such contact such and such feelings 
are born; such and such contact ceasing, such and such feelings 
cease.”’! The same applies to perception; and therefore both 
feeling and perception are dependent upon contact. ‘Contact 
is the cause, contact is the condition for the manifestation of 
the aggregate of feeling. Contact is the cause, contact is the 
condition for the manifestation of the aggregate of perception.’”” 


Therefore, primarily, contact is the contact between the 
individual and external things; and this contact gives rise 
to feeling and perception. In the reflexive experience of the 
puthujana it would always be a contact between a subject 
‘l’? and things. In other words, with the puthujjana, the contact 
is with holding (sa-upddana). 


We may now consider the first aggregate, namely, the’ aggre- 
gate of matter. The word riépa has been translated by us as 
matter. We may also translate it as substance. (In the 
Suttas the word ripa is also used to refer to the percept sight). 





—s 


. Seyyathapi bhikkhave dvinnam katthanam sangatthanasamodhanad usma& jayati 
tejo abhinibbattati tesam yeva katthanam nanabhava vinitkkhepa y& tajja usma sa 
nirujjhati sa viipasammati. Evam eva kho bhikkhave ima tisso vedan&d phassaja 
phassamilakad phassanidana phassapaccaya ; tajjam tajjam phassam paticca tajja 
tajja vedand uppajjanti; tajjassa tajjassa phassassa nirodhi tajja tajja vedana 
nirujjhantitt. (Samyuttanikdya IV, Vedandsamyutta, Sagathavagga, Sutta No. 10.) 
2. Phasso hetu phasso paccayo vedanakkhandhassa paiidpandya. Phasso hetu phasso 
paccayo safitiakkhandhassa pantitapandya. (Majjhimantkdya, Sutta No. 109.) 
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Matter has two characteristics: 


(1) It is describable; or, it can be distinguished as shape, 
colour, sound, smell, taste, touch and image. 


(2) It is possessed of resistance (patigha), or of inertia; 
and this is independent of the particular percept 
that manifests it. 


Beyond the above, the basic structure of matter can. be 
specified in terms of four primary modes of behaviour 
(cattdro mahabhata) or four primary patterns of inertia, each 
of which presents itself in the passage of time, however short. 
They are: (1) earthy (pathavi), or persistent, or solid; (2) 
watery (po), or cohesive; (3) fiery (tejo), or maturing; and 
(4) airy (vdyo), or moving or windy. Any lump of matter, i.e. 
any particular rdéipa, can in this way be regarded as a particular 
group of behaviours, and matter can be considered as the 
four primary modes of behaviour within which all groups or 
sets of behaviour fall. 


Now, a clock, a bird, a bottle of ink—each one of these 
represents a set of behaviours which we note when it is cognized 
by us. Because each set of behaviours is always present in 
the same fashion whenever cognized, the view arises that there 
is a lump of matter independent of consciousness. Likewise, 
in the general way, the view arises that there is a material 
world which is independent of us individuals, and this view 
is the starting point for science (physics, chemistry, biology, 
etc.). Thus the material world of science is by assumption, 
or by definition, devoid of the individual’s point of view; 
it is public, or communal. Accordingly, science starts by 
making itself inherently incapable of understanding material 
change due to conscious action; for, conscious action is 
individual and intentional, and intention is the exercise 
of preference for one available behaviour (or set of behaviours) 
at the expense of others. ‘Thus also the tremendously difficult 
and unending task for particularly those fields of science which 
come in contact directly with the individual’s consciousness— 
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physiology, psychology, * medicine, surgery, etc. By inter- 
preting material change due to conscious action in a mechanico- 
materialistic fashion, these can do little more than patch up 
leaks. And quantum physics in hoping to reinstate the 
‘observer’—i.e. the scientist himself—is only locking the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen. 


A visual experience involves eye-consciousness and an auditive 
experience involves ear-consciousness. ‘lherefore between a 
visual experience and an auditory experience there is a difference 
in consciousness. But though there is a difference in con- 
sciousness there may or may not be a difference in the lump 
of matter or the set of behaviours concerned. ‘The clock may 
provide the visual experience whilst the bird may provide the 
auditory experience; or the clock may provide both the visual 
and the auditory experience. On the other hand, two kinds 
of visual experience involve the same kind of consciousness, 
but two sets of behaviours. Sight of the clock and sight of 
the bird involve two sets of behaviours called clock and bird. 


Thus, whatever thing there be that appears as behaviour 
(or as matter, or as inertia)—that thing, in itself does not 
involve consciousness, as for instance perception does. But 
for there to be behaviour there must be a cognition of it as 
behaviour; in other words, for behaviour to exist—which 
means, for matter to exist—it must be phenomenal. Purely 
in itself, matter or behaviour cannot be said to exist. Apart 
from cognition is the behaviour called the solid-mode really 
the solid-mode or something else? Or, independent of percep- 
tion what ‘actually’ is matter? These questions are meaningless 
and unanswerable. They are meaningless and unanswerable 
because they are asking me to determine whether there exists 
a thing called such-and-such without ever having to cognize 
it by any of my six senses. For me to be able to say that a 
thing exists I must first cognize it, simply because its existence 
is always in some form, and this ‘in some form’—without 
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1. Psychology has become a dumping ground for things for which rationalism 
has no use but yet are far too well established to be termed ‘superstitions’. 
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which there can be no existence—comes in only with my 
cognition of it. If one mode of behaviour is to be distinguished 
from another so that we may say that there are two different 
modes, they must exist or be phenomenal as two different 
modes.* And if they are to so exist they must be cognized, 
and so be present in reality or at least in imagination. 
Otherwise there ean be no existence of behaviours. Now, 
if in itself, behaviour cannot be said to exist, then it cannot 
also be said to cease; for, a thing to cease it must first exist. 
But behaviour or matter-—rather, that which appears as behavi- 
our or matter—can be said to get a footing in existence, 
and it gets this footing in existence by being present in 
some form, or by appearing in some form (as sight, 
sound, smell, touch, etc.). Therefore the Buddha says that the 
question, “Where indeed, venerable one, do these four primary 
modes of behaviour finally cease ?”’* is an improper and mean- 
-ingless question which has to be rejected.2 The proper ques- 
tion, the Buddha points out, should be, ‘Where do (the four 
primary mode of behaviour called) earth, water, fire, air get 
no footing?”’* In other words, where do these four modes not 
appear? or, where do they not become phenomenal? This is a 
meaningful question; because it is a question that is directly 
involved With cognition or existence. And the answer to it 





— 


. [he question could be raised as to what the material difference between 
two modes of behaviour or two patterns of inertia is. Science would 


answer in terms of things like frequency. But this question would involve 
us in a discussion of an order of structure underlying the four primary modes 


of behaviour—a discussion, which for the purpose of ending suffering is 
not at all necessary. 


2, Kattha nu kho bhante ime cattdro mahabhuta aparisesd nirujjhanti? (Dighanikaya, 
Sutta No. 11). 

3. Underlying this question is also an attempt at obtaining complete objectivity 
wherein a general consciousness common to all is posited. Kant falls 
into the trap by positing a “‘pure original unchangeable consciousness” 
or a “unity of consciousness”’ and in so doing renders his whole philosophy 
unsound, (See Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, translated 
by Norman Kemp Smith). Such a consciousness is a contradiction, 
simply because consciousness and individuality are one. 


4. Kattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati? (Dighanikdya, Sutta No. 11), 
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is:. the four primary modes get no footing where existence 
has ceased, or where consciousness has ceased. (It should 
be noted that cessation has two phases, and the answer the 
Buddha gave in this regard involves both phases. We shall be 
discussing these two phases at length in Chapter XIII, and so 
shall come back to a further discussion of this answer.) 


In the Suttas matter is defined as follows:— 


“And what, monks, is matter? ‘The four primary modes 
of behaviour and the matter that is by holding the four primary 
modes of behaviour. This, monks, is called matter.’’} 


In the above definition matter is taken in two senses: firstly, 
in the fundamental sense; and secondly, in the everyday sense 
with which the puthujjana’s existence is concerned. 


In the fundamental sense, matter is the four primary modes 

-of behaviour which are designated as earthy or solid, watery 
or cohesive, fiery or ripening and airy or moving. These 
_ modes are also referred to as the earth-element, the water- 
element, the fire-element and the air-element. The word 
‘element’ (dhdtu) is however not used in the sense of a funda- 
mental ingredient. It is used in the same sense that it is used 
in the phrase the ‘good element’ or the ‘justifiable element’. 
The Venerable Sariputta says that a pile of wood, which to 
the normal individual would be comprised totally of the earth- 
element, could be perceived by the developed individual as 
comprised of any one of the four elements or as the beautiful 
or the ugly element. He says: “Friend, a monk won to 
supernormal mind power can, if he wishes, view that pile of 
wood as earth. What is the reason for that? There is, 
friend, in that pile of wood the earth-element; hence a monk 

- won to supernormal mind power can view that pile of wood 
as earth. Friend, a monk won to supernormal mind power 
can, if he wishes, view that pile of wood as water... . as 


———— eee 





1. Katamatica bhikkhave riipam? Cattdro ca mahabhita catunnam ca mahabhutanam 
upidaya rupam, idam vuccati bhikkhave ripam. (Samyuttanikaya III, Khandha- 
samyutta, Updyavagga, Sutia No. 4). 
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fives, as salne, . , as pbeautitul «a ugly. What is the 
reason for that? ‘There is, friend, in that pile of wood the ugly- 
element; hence a monk won to supernormal mind power can 
view that pile of wood as ugly.”! This gives us an indication 
of the meaning of the Pali word dhdtu which we have rendered 
_as ‘element’. It also confirms that for an element or behaviour 
to exist as that element or behaviour it must be cognized. 
The Suttas speak of other elements too, such as space-element 
(akasadhatu), consciousness-element (vitidnadhatu), pleasure- 
element (sukhadhatu), etc.* 


~The matter that is by holding the four primary modes of 
behaviour” is matter in the everyday sense, and for the 
puthuyyjana. In this everyday sense, matter would be ‘a material 
object’ as against it being, in the fundamental sense, Just matter; 
and in this everyday sense, matter is dependent upon the 
four primary modes of behaviour; that is, in the everyday sense, 
‘material object’? depends upon matter. “Monks, the four 
primary modes are the cause, the four primary modes are the 
condition for the manifestation of the aggregate of matter.’ 


Now, the most important or significant aggregate of the 
fourprimary modes in the everyday sense (or the most important 
lump of matter), for the individual, and described as internal 
to him, would be ‘this body’. In the Suttas the phrase describing 
it is: “this material body made up of the four primary modes. ’’ 4 


SIRE SAAMI RICO dina ct A RIA RY SIAL ATS Mee EE 

1. Akankhamdno dvuso bhikkhu iddhima cetovasippatto amum darukkhandham pathavi- 
tveva adhimucceyya. Tam kissa hetu? Atthi dvuso amusmim darukkhandhe 
pathavidhatu; yam nisstiya bhikkhu iddhima celovasippatto amum darukkhandham 
pathavi tveva adhimucceyya. Akankhaméno Gvuso bhikkhu iddhima cetovasippatto 
amum ddrukkhandham Gpo tveva adhimucceyya . . . tejo...vadyo...subhan... 
asubhan tveva adhimucceyya. Tam kissa hetu? Atthi dvuso amusmim déruk- 
Khandhe asubhadhdtu; yam  nissdiya bhikkhu iddhima cetovasippatto amum 
darukkhandham asubhan tveva adhimucceyya. (Anguttaranikaya IIT, Chakkanipita, 
 Devatdvagga, Sutta No. 11). 

2.See Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 115. 

3.Cattaro kho bhikkhu mahabahta \hetu cattdro mahabhita paccayo riipakkhandhassa 
pannapandya. (Samyuttanikdya IIT, Khandhasamyutta, Khajjaniyavagga, Sutta 
NVo. 10.) 

4. Ayam kayo riipi cétummahabhitiko. (Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 74). 
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If, however, it is in relation to the puthwjana’s experience, 
then it is understood that it would not be just ‘this body’ but 
‘this my body’. It is then something held, something that 
is by holding (upddaya), because it would then be something 
considered as ‘for me’ or ‘mine’. In this way, “the matter 
that is by holding the four primary modes of behaviour” is the — 
puthujjana’s body (described as the internal) which he considers 
as ‘I? and ‘mine’ together with whatever external material 
objects he so considers; in other words, it is the holding- 
ageregate-of-matter (ripupadainakkhandha). “Whatever matter, 
monks, be it past, present or future, internal or external, gross 
or fine, inferior or superior, far or near, is with cankers, has 
to do with holding,—that is called the holding-aggregate-ol- 
matter.’’? 


It is important to note that the word updddya, which in the 
phrase defining matter in the everyday sense has been translated 


by us as ‘by holding’, is used in the Suttas in two senses. 


Firstly, and in the simpler sense, it is used to mean ‘derived 
from’ or ‘because of’, or to mean being a ‘fuel’ for something. 
In this sense, which has nothing to do with considerations of 
subjectivity, we get the word updddya used in the phrase 
anukampam upadaya, meaning ‘‘taking up sympathy” or “because 
of sympathy,”” and alsoin the phrase ayam aggi tinakatthupadanam 
paticca jalatitt, eee ‘this fire is burning dapengent on taking 


up grass and sticks.” 





i 


1. Yam kinci bhikkhave riipam atitindgatapaccuppaniam ajjhattam va bahiddha 
va oldrikam vad sukhumam va hinam va panitam va yam dire santike va 
sdsavam upddaniyam, ayam vuccati riipupddanakkhandho. (Samyuttanikaya II, 
Attadipavagga, Sutta No. 6). 


2. Samyuttanikaya IV, Saldyatanasamyutta, Navapurdnavagga, Sutta No. 1. 
3. Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 72. 
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Secondly, and by far the more important, it is used to mean 
‘by holding’, which essentially means “by considering as ‘I’ 


and ‘mine’’’. It is in this subjective sense that the word is 
more usually used in the Suttas; and the importance of this 


word in this sense is to be found in the fact that, as we shall 
see later on, the problem of suffering and its cessation (which 
is what the Suttas are dealing with) lies fundamentally and 
essentially in these considerations of subjectivity.! 


Since the puthwjana’s experience is always one of holding, 
the four primary modes of behaviour or the four (material) 
elements would be things held. So we have the Buddha defining 
the earth-element (pathavidhdtu), the water-element (dpodhitu), 
the fire-element (tejodhdtu) and the air-element (vdyodhatu), 
in the every day sense, and in relation to the puthwjana, as 
follows: 


“And what, monk, is the earth-element? The earth- 
element may be internal, may be external. And what, monk, 
is the internal earth-element? Whatever is hard, solid, is 
internal, held by oneself, that is to say: the hair of the head, 
the hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, 
marrow of the bones, kidneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, 
lungs, intestines, mesentery, stomach, excrement, or whatever 
other thing is hard, solid, is internal, held by oneself—this, 
monk, is called the internal earth-element. Whatever is the 





1. In the Suttas we do occasionally find the meaning of a word to be rather 
ambiguous. This ambiguity is born of the elasticity of language parti- 
cularly when used in dialogue; and of course the Suttas were handed 
down for five to six centuries from mouth to mouth: These occasional 
ambiguities in meaning will certainly throw the individual who treats 
the Suttas as a subject of scholarship into a mess from which he cannot 
extricate himself though on doubt the existence of a few such ambiguities 
enhances the importance of his scholarship. But to the individual whose 
one and only intention is to seek the meaning of the Suttas in his own 
experience and thereby seek his own welfare these infrequent ambiguities 
will present no insurmountable problem. 
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‘nternal earth-element and whatever is the external earth- 
element, just these are the earth-element.... 


“And what, monk, is the water-element? The water- 
element may be internal, may be external. And what, monk, 
is the internal water-element? Whatever is liquid, is internal, 
held by oneself, that is to say: bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat, tears, serum, saliva, mucus, synovial fluid, urine, or what- 
ever other thing is liquid, become liquid, is internal, held by 
oneself-—this, monk, is called the internal water-element. 
Whatever is the internal water-element and whatever is the 


external water-element, just these are the water-element.... 


“And what, monk, is the fire-element? ‘The fire-element 
may be internal, may be external. And what, monk, is the 
internal fire-element? Whatever is heat, become heat, is 
internal, held by oneself, that is to say: that by which one 1s 
heated, and that by which one is consumed, and that by which 
one is burnt, and that by which what has been munched, 
drunk, eaten and tasted is fully digested, or whatever other 
thing is heat, become heat, is internal, held by oneself—this, 
monk, is called the internal fire-element. Whatever is the 
internal fire-element and whatever is the external fire-element, 


just these are the fire-element.... 


“And what, monk, is the air-element? The air-element 
may be internal, may be external. And what, monk, is the 
internal air-element? Whatever is air, become airy, is internal, 
held by oneself, that is to say: winds going upwards, winds 
going downwards, winds in the abdomen, winds in the belly, 
winds permeating the limbs, in-breathing, out-breathing, or 
whatever other thing is air, become airy, is internal, held by 
oneself—this, monk, is called the internal air-element. What- 
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2 ‘ 
ever is the internal air-element and whatever is the external’ 
air-element, just these are the air-element....’’! 


Beyond the above there is practically nothing (according 
to the Suttas) that the Buddha has taught about matter. One 
might therefore wonder why he taught so little about it. The 
reason is simply that the Buddha has a distinct purpose in 
his Teaching, and elucidations are made by him only in as 
far as such are necessary for that purpose. He seeks no dis- 
interested approval, intellectual or otherwise, of what he 
teaches. In fact he taught only after he was invited to teach. 
“Lord, let the Auspicious One set forth the Teaching, let the 
Wellfarer set forth the Teaching. There are beings with 
less defilements, who from not hearing the Teaching are 
declining.” His Teaching is designed to lead one on (opanayika) 
towards a particular goal—the destruction of suffering. 


1.Katama@ ca bhikkhu pathavidhatu? Pathavidhitu siya ajjhattika siya banira. 
Katama ca bhikkhu ajjhattiké pathavidhatu? Yam ajjhattam paccattam kakkhalam 
kharigatam upadinnam seyyathidam: kes& loma nakha danta taco mamsam naharu 
attht atthiminja vakkam hadayam yakanam kilomakam pihakam papphdsam antam 
antagunam udariyam karisam; yam.vd pan’ atitiam pi kitict ajjhattam paccattam 
kakkhalam kharigatam upadinnam; ayam vuccati bhikkhu ajjhattika pathavidhaiu. 
YG ¢’ eva kho pana ajjhattika pathavidhatu ya ac bahirad pathavidhatu pathavidhatur 
CULOSH 5.02 
Katama ca bhikkhu Gpodhitu? Apodhitu siyaé ajjhattikd siya bahird. Katama 
ca bhikkhu ajjhattika Gpodhatu? Yam ajjhatiam paccattam apo dpogatam upaddinnam, 
seyyathidam : pittam semham pubbo lohitam sedo medo assu vasa khelo singhanika 
lasika muttam, yam va pan’ attham pikinci ajjhattam paccattam apo dpogatam upadin- 
nam, ayam vuccati bhikkhu ajjhattika Gpodhaitu. Ya ceva kho pana ajjhattika 
dpodhatu ya ca bahira dpodhatu apodhatur ev’esd.... 


Katama ca bhikkhu tejodhatu? Tejodhatu siya ajjhattika siya bahira, Katama 
ca bhikkhu ajjhattika tejodhatu? Yam ajjhattam paccattam tejo tejogatam upa- 
dinnam, seyyathidam: yena ca santappati yena ca janiyati_yena ca paridayhati yena 
ca asitapitakhayitasdyitam sammadparindmam gacchati, yam vad pan’ annam prt 
kittci ajjhattam paccattam tejo tejogatam upadinnam, ayam vuccati bhikkhuajjhattika 
tejodhatu. Ya c’eva kho pana ajjhattikd tejodhatu ya ca bahira tejodhatu tejodhatur 
ev esd .... 

Katama ca bhikkhu vayodhadtu? Vdyodhatu siya ajjhattika sya bahird. Katama 
ca bhikkhu ajjhattika vayodhitu? Yam ajjhattam paccattam vayo vayogatam 
upaidinnam, seyyathidam: uddhangamad vata adhogama vata kucchisaya vata kottha 
say& vata’ angamangdnusdrino vata assdso passiso, yam va pan atitiam pi kinet 
ajjhattam paccattam viayo vayogatam upddinnam, ayam vuccati bhikkhu ajjhattika 
vdyodhatu. Ya c’eva kho pana ajjhattika vayodhatu ya ca bahira vayodhatu vayo- 
dhature ev’esa....( Majjhimanikdya Sutta No. 140). 


2. Desetu bhante bhagava dhammam, desetu sugato dhammam. Santi sattdé appara- 
jakkhajatika assavanata dhammassa parthadyanti. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 26). 
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The analysis of matter given by the Buddha is sufficient. 
No further analyses are essential in order to solve the problem 
of suffering. What is essential is to understand that the analysis 
given by the Buddha is sufficient. 


‘ 
i 


We are now left with the fourth aggregate—the aggregate 
of determinations (sankhdara). | 


“And what, monks, are determinations? It is these six 
bodies-of-intention (cetanakdya) ; intention with regard to sight, 
intention with regard to sound, intention with regard to smell, 
intention with regard to taste, intention with regard to touch, 
intention with regard to images. These, monks, are called 
determinations.’’* 


That means to say, in the context of the five aggregates 
sankhavra refer to the entire body-of-intentions. But we 
rendered sarkharad as determinations. This then needs 
justification. | 


For a start, we shall discuss the phenomenon of intention; 
and then we shall proceed to the question of why we render 
sankhara as ‘determinations’—a word that is broader in meaning 
than ‘intentions’. 


Let us consider an experience. 


The positive aspects in the experience would be colour, 
shape, smell, etc. ‘These may also be called the actual aspects. 
But these aspects alone do not define it as a particular thing. 
In order to be a particular thing it has first to be distinguished 





ea hg Nea a ea, See WNL ee le i eS 


1. Katamaé ca bhikkhave sankhara? Chayime bhikkhave cetanakaya: yupasancetand, 
saddasancetanad, gandhasancetana, rasasancetand, photthabbasaiicetana, dhamma- 
saficetand. Ime vuccanti bhikkhave sankhara. (Samyuttanikaya IU, Khandha- 
samyutta, Upayavagga, Sutta No. 4.) 
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from all other things; and those other things are what the 
particular thing is not. But being different to all other things 
does not yet define it as that particular thing. To get so 
defined it must also point to what it signifies, to what its 
possibilities are, to what its potentialities are. These 
significances or possibilities which are mot the thing are the 
negative aspects of the thing. Now those positive and 
negative aspects by which the particular thing gets determined 
or defined as that particular thing and no other are the deter- 


minations (savkhara) of the particular thing, the word 
determinations being taken in its broadest sense. In_ this 
way, the experience ‘seeing a book’ is determined not only 
by the positive aspects of colour, shape, smell, etc. but also 
by the negative aspects of ‘for reading’ or ‘for adorning the 
bookshelf’. 


In this way, in an experience, the positive and the negative 
go hand in hand. The negatives (‘reading’ or ‘adorning the 
bookshelf’), it may be noted, are images which are given 
together with the positives (colour, smell, rigidity, etc.). When 
I see the book these images are automatically present due to 
past experiences and observations. But if I am faced with 
something unfamiliar—i.e. with something I have had no > 
experience of, and therefore the present images arisen in associa- 
tion with it are insufficient to determine what exactly it is— 
then an act of inference is necessary if I am to determine what 
precisely it is. And for this I have to set about the complicated 
task of thinking about it. But even in such a case, the 
insufficiency or inadequacy of the images that get associated 
with the sight (or smell, etc.) of the unfamiliar thing is enough 
to determine the thing immediately as ‘an unknown object to 
be treated with care’. ‘This means that even when we resort 
to inference in order to determine what a thing precisely is, 
it has already been determined as ‘an unknown object to be 
treated with care’ by the negatives (images), insufficient though 
they be, which are given in the immediate experience 
together with the positive aspects. 
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However, all negatives do not get equally emphasized in 
an experience. And if we return to our experience of ‘seeing 
a book’, the experience is ‘seeing a book’ and not ‘seeing a 
pile of papers’ because the negative aspects ‘for reading’ or 
‘for adorning the bookshelf’ are moreprominent or emphasized 
than the other negatives like ‘for wrapping things with’. From 
this it also follows that we know what a thing is when we know 
what it is for. 


Now, of these determinations that determine the particular 
thing, the determinations that are the negative aspects are 
what in the strictest philosophical sense is called intentions, 
or significances. This is why the Suttas define sankhara in 
the context of the aggregates as ‘bodies-of-intention’ (cetanakaya). 


Thus, an experience is the sum total of the positives—i.e. 
the aggregates of matter, feeling, perception and conscious- 
ness—and the negatives—i.e. the aggregate of determinations 
(in this context, intentions). In other words, an experience 
is the totality of five aggregates. This means, in brief, that 
things are present with their significances or potentialities ; 
that is, when they are present, they are present transcending 
the actual. ‘This is the essence of intentionality, and all con- 
sciousness is intentional, at least incipiently. 


Here itself let us note that, from the point of view of the 
problem of suffering, the most important and dominating 
intention (or significance) of a thing is that it is ‘mine’ or ‘for 
me’—an intention that is structurally tied up with the percep- 
tions of pleasurableness and permanence. And further, it 
is in this ubiquitous or ever present intention ‘for me’ that 
we are primarily interested and not in the thing’s other 
intentions (possible uses). Now, this negative (or intention) 
‘for me’ (or ‘for I’) has a very important aspect, an aspect 
that is due to the ubiquitious nature of the negative itself, 
or in other words, due to its being always present or tending 
to be present, whatever there is consciousness of. This ubi- 
quitous nature of the negative ‘for me’ leads the thinker to the 
conclusion that there is an ‘I’ (or ‘me’) existing independently 
of all experience. In other words, there appears to be a 
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positive actual ‘1, In this way there is a negative which 
appears to be positive. Thus there is an ambiguity, and since 
it is an ambiguity concerned with the very essence of existence, 
it is an existential ambiguity—nay, it is the existential 
ambiguity. . 

We now come to the question of what is referred to as ‘action’. 


Now, so long as attention (manasikira)—and attention may 
be described as ‘direction of emphasis’—is_ being kept on 
‘seeing a book’ the negative aspects such as ‘for reacling’ 
and ‘for adorning the bookshelf’ remain negative, i.e. they 
remain only possibilities, not actual. But with reflexion these 
possibilities appear as possible and consequently the actual 
aspect appears optional. There is now exercise of preference, 
or exercise of choice; that is to say, whether to keep seeing 
the book or read the book or adorn the bookshelf. This exercise 
of preference is action in its simplest form. It is also volition 
in its simplest form. It can also be called intending an 
intention, or intentional intention. It is to denote this 
intentional intention that in common usage the single word 
intention is used. Ethically significant action is intentional 
action (intended intention) that is related to the problem of 
what should ‘I’ do. This is the basic problem that concerns 
ethics; and whether that ‘what should I do’ is ‘good? or ‘bad? 
or ‘moral’ or ‘immoral’, etc. it is necessarily something that 
‘I’ should do; it is intentional action accompanied with notions 
of subjectivity. And the Palj word kamma refers to this ethically 
significant action; in other words, to intentional action wherein 
the intentions ‘mine’ or ‘for me’ are always present to some 
degree or other. That is why, concerning the non-arahat, 
the Buddha describes ‘intention’ (intended intention) as ‘action’ 
(ethically significant action): “Intention, monks, I declare 
is action.” —cetanaham bhikkhave kammam vadami.1 (The next 
sentence in this Sutta passage is: “Having intended, one does 
action through body, speech and mind”’—cetayitua kammam 
Karoti kdyena vacdya manasa. This latter sentence points to the 





1. Anguttaranikaya III, Chakkanipata, Mahdvagga, Sutta No. 9. 
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second layer of action. ‘The ‘having intended’ refers to the intend- 
ing the intention which as we have pointed outis action at its first 
and simplest level. ‘The action done as a result of this ‘having 
intended’ is the level of action that follows and makes the 
action assume a larger perspective.) 


With the question of selection (or choice) is involved the 
question of what actually decides selection. What decides 
whether it is’ this intention or that intention that should be 
intended? . The answer to this question is of much impor- 
tance; and its importance lies in the fact that, in the first place, 
it makes the puthuwyana see that his ideas regarding his own 
actions are rather unsound and not as noble and selfless as 
he often imagines them to be. What decides the choice for 
him is the perception of pleasure and unpleasure pure and 
simple. Of all the intentions present that can now be intended 
by him, that which he intends is just that which he thinks 
will afford him the highest degree of pleasure now or in the 
near future. All the intentional actions of the puthuwjjana, 
from the most deliberate to the most thoughtless, and without 
exception, are determined by this perception of pleasure and 
unpleasure. Even what he pompously calls his ‘duty’ is 
included in this law. If he does his duty, that is only because 
he should feel unpleasure if he neglected it, and he seeks to. 
avoid unpleasure. Even when he renounces a present pleasure, | 
he does so for the sake of what he thinks will be a greater 
pleasure in the future. 


Some degree of reflexion is always involved when there is 
action. At its lowest level, however, we may call it ‘tendency’ 
or ‘inclination’. At this level the action is irrevocable, but 
it can be modified or toned down by reflexion of a higher order, 
i.e. if I become aware of the action that I have already 
engaged in due to my tendency. But the choice of action may 
also be made deliberately, in which case it is revocable. The 
common and convenient idea that our tendencies are impulsions 
to which we can only submit (as an inanimate thing gives in 
to the pressure applied on it) is mistaken. Far from being 
an impulsion that must be passively suffered, a tendency is 
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an active seeking to determine what is yet only an under- 
determined state of affairs. The state of affairs sought by a 
tendency is always one that is already pregnant in the present 
state of affairs, which is not the case with a voluntary intention. 
When it is late in the night I have the tendency to sleep, but 
not torun, My situation is then actually pregnant with falling 
asleep, and the intention to fall asleep is immediate, invol- 
untary. But to run I have to voluntarily intend running, and 
make a deliberate effort to run; running is not a state of affairs 
that my situation at the time is pregnant with. (This example 
is at a rather crude level, but will serve to indicate the difference 
between tendency and voluntary intention (or volition)). 
When psychology makes tendency a state of fact, psychology 
deprives tendency of its essential character—the character of 
appetite—and hence also of its modifiability. 


It may be noted that the phenomenon called attention 
(manasikdra) which we referred to earlier is an important pheno- 
menon that is always present in the intentional structure. We 
have defined it as direction of emphasis. It means that from 
amidst all the intentions present, there is an emphasis placed 
on one more than on the others. When the book is used, 
one among the intentions is attended to at the expense of the 
others. It cannot be used for both reading and adorning the 
bookshelf, since for reading it has to be opened and for adorning 
it has to be closed. Quite clearly, when there is attention there 
is intentional (or voluntary) intention, and there is no con- 
sciousness without at least incipient attention. Attention 
can be regarded as being essentially reflexive, though it may 
be argued that in the structure of immediate experience there 
is both intention and atteniton, at least incipient, and which 
may be termed immediate intention and immediate attention. 
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Let us now proceed to examine the justification for our 
rendering the word sankhara as ‘determinations’. 


For this purpose we shall consider three outstanding instances 
of the usage of this word in the Suttas. 


(1) It is the name given to the fourth aggregate—sankharak- 
khandha. ‘This fourth aggregate is again defined as ‘bodies- 
of-intention’ (cetandkaya). Thus, in the context of the five 
aggregates, sankharad are synonymous with ‘intentions’ (cetan@). 
(By cetand, i.e. by ‘intention’ here, is meant both intention and 
intended intention.) 


(2) In the doctrine of dependent-arising (the paticcasamuppada) 
the word sankhara occurs in sankharapaccaya vintianam—‘with 
sankharé as condition, consciousness’—; and in this context 


it is defined as follows: 


‘What, monks, are the sankhdra? ‘These are the three 
sankhara : the body-sankhadra, the speech-sankhaéra, the mind- 
sankhara. ‘These, monks, are called the sankhdara.’’* 


The Majhimanikaya, Sutta No. 44, tells us what these three 
varieties of sankharad refer to and why those things referred to 
are called sankhara: 


“Indeed, friend Visdkha, the in-and-out breaths are body- 
sankhara, thinking-and-pondering are speech-sankhdra, percep- 
tion and feeling are mind-sankhara.”’ 


“But why, lady, are the in-and-out breaths body-sankhara, 
why are thinking-and-pondering speech-sankhdra, why are 
perception and feeling mind-sankhara?”’ | 


1. Katame ca bhikkhave sankhara? Layome bhikkhave sankharad: kaiyasankharo 
vacisankharo cittasankhdro, ime vuccanti bhikkhave sankhara.( Samyuttanikdya 
IT, Abhisamayasamyutta, Buddhavagga, Sutta No. 2). 
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‘Indeed, friend Visikha, the in-and-out breaths are bodily, 
these things are bound up with the body; that is why the in- 
and-out breaths are body-sankhdra. Indeed, friend Visakha, 
first having thought and pondered, afterwards one breaks 
into speech; that is why thinking-and-pondering are speech- 
sankhara. Perception and feeling are mental, these things 


are bound up with the mind; that is why perception and feeling 


are mind-sankhdara.’’* 


Now, thinking-and-pondering (vitakkavicdraé) and feeling and 
perception (sania ca vedand ca) are intentional; and that means 
speech-sankhdra and mind-sankhdra are things intentional. 
How about the in-and-out breaths which are the body-sankhara? 
As a matter of fact in-and-out breaths are intentional, in the 
sense that breathing is a conscious act, though not necessarily 
a deliberate act or an act of awareness; and all conscious action 
is intentional. ‘The proof that in-and-out breaths are intentional 
1s that if we stop our breathing for a few seconds we shall 
experience a tremendous intention to: breathe developing in 
us that will compel us to resume the breathing. ‘This intention 
is there all the time, though to a. lesser degree, but as long as 
we breathe freely we do not observe it. As against this, if 
our blood circulation has stopped in some part of our body we 
experience a pain or numbness, but that cannot be described 
as an intention to circulate blood. 


Incidentally, there is another triad of sankhéraé found in the 
Suttas, called kayasankhdra—vacisankhara—manosankhara (not 








1. Assdsapassasa kho avuso Visakha kayasankharo, vitakkavicira vactsankharo, sanina 
ca vedana ca cittasankharoti. 


Kasma paneyya assdsapassisé Kayasankhiro? Kasmé vitakkavicara vacisankharo? 
KasmG sania ca vedana ca cittasankharoti? 


Assasapassisa kho dGvuso Visdkha kayiki ete dhamma& kayapatibaddha; tasma 
assasapassasa kdyasankhaéro. Pubbe kho Gvuso Visakha vitakketva vicdretva paccha 
vacam bhindati; tasma vitakkavicara vacisankharo. Sania ca vedana ca cetasikd, 
ete dhamma cittapatibaddha; tasmad sanha ca a Uedand ca cittasankharoti. (Majjhima- 
nikaya Sutta No. 44.) 
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cittasankhdra).1_ This triad, as indicated in the Samyuttanikaya 
II, Abhisamayasamyutia, Dasabalavagga, Sutta No. 5, is identical 
to the triad kdayasaticetand—vacisaiicetand—manosaiicetand. These 
two triads simply distinguish intentional action by body, speech 
and mind. 


Now, the above comments regarding the meaning of the 
triad kiyasankhira—vacisankhadra—cittasankhara mentioned 
in the doctrine of dependent-arising indicate that, in the 
context of this doctrine, sankhdra refer to things intentional, 
though not to intention itself. Sometimes, however, as for 
instance in the Samyuttanikiya I, Abhisamayasamyutta, Dukkha- 
vagga, Sutta No. 1, the sankhara of this doctrine do refer to 
intention. (It is important that we have this position in mind 
when we come to the doctrine of dependent-arising, particularly 
because the traditional three-life interpretation of _ this. 
doctrine—which is also the Commentarial interpretation— 
wrongly assumes that the sankhara of this doctrine refer exclu- 
sively to intention.) 


(3) In the Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 43, heat is called life- 
sankhara (adyusankhara), as that upon which life depends: ‘“‘life 
stands dependent upon heat’’—dyuusmami paticca titthatiti. 


Quite clearly, in this case, sankhara has nothing to do with 
intention. It merely refers to some thing upon which some 
other thing depends (paticca). 


All this brings home two facts: 


(i) Ihe word sankhdra is used in the Suttas to refer not only 
to intention but to other things as well. It is used to refer 
(a) to intention, (b) to things that are intentional, and (c) to 
neither intention nor to things intentional. 

(ii) The Pali words patibaddha (bound up with) and paticca 
(dependent upon) indicate that whatever is referred to as a 
sankhara, that is some thing which some other thing depends 
upon or is intimately connected to. 


1. The precise meaning of citta has to be determined separately in each context. 
It can mean mind, consciousness, cognition, heart, reflexive experience, 
etc. Sometimes it is synonymous with mano. 
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These two facts provide us the justification to render sankhara 
as ‘determination’ and not as ‘intention’. ‘The word ‘intention’ 
is not sufficient to cover all uses of the word sankhdara in the 
Suttas, but this one word ‘determination’ covers all uses of it 
therein. (Another suitable word is ‘determinant’). All 
intentions are determinations, that is to say, they are things 
that determine other things; but all determinations are not 
intentions. 


If we ‘render the word sankhdra as ‘determination’ (or “deter- 
minnnt’) we will find that this rendering fits all instances of 
the use of this word in the Suttas whilst giving to it its 
appropriate meaning. In fact, in the Sampyuttanikaya IU, 
Khandhasamyutta, Khajjaniyavagga, Sutta No. 7, the Buddha tells 
us why the fourth aggregate, which is the body (or aggregate) 
of intentions, is called the aggregate of sankhdra. If we translate 
the word sankhdra as determination, and all the words derived 
from it in accordance, the relevant passage in this Sutta when 
translated into English will run as follows: ° 


‘“‘And what, monks, do you say are determinations? ‘They 
determine the determined; that is why, monks, they are called 
determinations. And what is the determined that they 
determine? Matter as matter is the determined that they 
determine. Feeling as feeling is the determined that they 
determine. Perception as perception is the determined that 
they determine. Determinations as determinations are the 
determined that they determine. Consciousness as conscious- 
ness is the determined that they determine. ‘They determine 
the determined; that indeed, monks, is why they are called 
determinations.’”+ | 


1. Kifica bhikkhave sankhdre vadetha? Sankhatam abhisankharontiti bhikkhave 
tasma@ sankhara ti vuccanti. Kitica sankhatam abhisarkharonti? Ripam riipattaya 
sankhatam abhisankharonti, vedanam vedanattdya sankhatam abhisankharonti, 
sannam  saniattaya sankhatane abhisankharonti, sankhare sankhdarattaya 
sankhatam abhisankharonti, vintidnam vitidnattaya sankhatam abhisankharontt. 
Sankhatam abhisankharontiti kho bhikkhave tasma sankhara tt vuecantt. 


(Samyuttanikdya III, Khandhasamyutta, Khajjaniyavagga, Sutta No. 7. 
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A determination (sankhara) can also be called a necessary 
condition, or it can be called a thing upon which some 
other thing depends, and it is very important that what 
is meant by it is distinctly understood. It means that whatever 
thing depends upon this determination, that thing can exist 
only if this determination is present. The thing cannot be 
present without the determination being present, for the deter- 
mination is the mecessary condition without which the thing 
cannot be. If the determination is absent then the thing is 
also absent. It should not be understood as ‘once the determi- 
nation has come and gone the thing arises’; nor must it be 
understood as ‘the determination becomes the thing’. ‘There 
is no temporal succession wherein one comes into being with 
the disappearance of the other, as for example the various 
items of the cittavithi do. If the determination is gone, the 
thing determined by the determination is also gone. In other 
words, if the necessary condition is gone the thing 
conditioned by the condition is also gone. ‘This is a structural 
principle. 

It is of great importance to note that the determination 
(sankhara) does not refer to the thing (dhamma) that is determined 
(sanvkhata) by the said determination. This thing that is 
determined by the determination is called the ‘determined 
thing’ (saikhata dhamma). Any determined thing is, however, 
of the nature of determination. In Pali terms, any sankhata 
dhamma is of the nature of savkhdra. ‘That is to say, any deter- 
mined thing is in turn the determination for some other deter- 
mined thing. For example, the six internal bases are the 
determinations for contact; contact cannot be there unless 
the six internal bases are there, and therefore, here, the six 
internal bases are the determinations and contact is the deter- 
mined thing. But again, contact, which is thus a determined 
thing, is the determination for something else, viz., feeling. 
Without contact, no feeling. So that contact, as a determined 
thing, is also a determination dependent upon which stands 
feeling. ‘That is what is meant by saying that any determined 
thing is of the nature of a determination. Further, any determi- 
nation is also a determined thing that is determined by other 
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determinations. Contact is the determination for feeling, and 
in its turn contact is a determined thing determined by the six 
internal bases. ‘These two situations form one of the causes 
for the immense confusion there is with regard to these two 
words sankhara and sankhata. Sankhara (determination, or 
determinant) is very often taken to mean ‘the determined’ 
or ‘the conditioned’ of ‘the formed’, etc., all of which actually 
refer to sankhata. Invariably one sees that important statement 
sabbe sankhara aniccé translated as ‘All conditioned things are 
impermanent’? when it should be translated as ‘All things 
that determine other things are impermanent’ or as ‘All 
(necessary) conditions are impermanent’ or as ‘All determi- 
nations are impermanent’. Sankhdra is a key word in the 
Suttas, and when in this fashion it is wrongly taken to mean 
what is meant by the word sankhata it will be found that, apart 
from misunderstanding the Suttas, these Pie are deprived 
of a portion of their leading on character. 


One other matter regarding savkhara: within the ambit of 
the structural principle we have indicated there are two 
variations of the temporal relation-ship between the determi- 
nations and their correspondingly determined things. ‘These 
are: is 

(1) Certain determinations and their correspondingly 
determined things exist, whenever they exist, only together. 
That is to say, the determination (sankhara) and the determined 
thing (saikhata dhamma) arise together, persist together, and 
cease together. We will come across such pairs as we go along. 


(2) Other determinations can exist without the correspon- 
dingly determined things, but if the determined things are 
to exist the determinations must also exist. ‘Two examples 
are: (a) perception and knowledge, (6) thinking-and-pondering 
and speech. There can be perception without knowledge, 
but if knowledge is to be there perception must also be there. 
Perception comes first, and knowledge comes thereafter with 
perception still present as the determination. Similarly, 
there can be thinking-and-pondering without speech, but if 
speech is to be there thinking-and-pondering must also be 
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there. Here too, thinking-and-pondering comes first and 
speech comes thereafter with Eee ARUP ponger ne still 
present as the determination. 


The common feature in both these cases is the structural 
principle; that is, the principle that if the determined thing 
is to be there the determination must also be there. And the 
two temporal variations pointed out occur with this structural 
principle holding good in either case. In short, whether or 
not the determination can exist without its correspondingly 
determined thing, that determined thing cannot exist without 
the determination also existing. 


Lastly, we have to point out that it is of vital importance — 
to remember what has been said about this word sankhara— 
what precisely it refers to, its usage in the Suttas, and the 
attendant implications. Quite a lot of the fanciful interpre- 
tations of the Buddha’s Teaching stems from a misunderstanding 
of the meaning of this word and the manner in which it is used 
in the Suttas. No doubt it is not an easy word to sort out, 
but once its precise meaning is established, it presents no 
difficulty thereafter. 7 : 
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We may now proceed to consider in some detail the general 
structure of an experience. 


My present experience is that seated on the chair I am 
conscious of the bottle of ink which is in front of me. That 
means I am seated on a chair and there is a lump of matter 
called ‘bottle of ink’ of which I am conscious. | 


But this is a description of my present situation, or of my 
present experience, in everyday language. Closer examination 
of this experience, however, reveals a state of affairs that 1s 
rather alien to this everyday manner of thinking and speaking. 


Now, it is not difficult to see that this experience of mine is 
really,a my being conscious of some perceptions (black colour, 
a certain shape), some feelings (pleasant bodily feeling by 
reason of the sitting, a pleasant mental feeling that the bottle 
has sufficient ink in it), and some determinations (intention to 
drip the pen in it, etc.). And of course, to be conscious of these 
feelings, perceptions and determinations, apart from the matter 
that constitutes my own body, that lump of matter called 
‘bottle of ink’ must also be present. 


In this way any experience can be analysed into the five- 
holding-ageregates. We do note, however, that in an 
experience, each and every one of the holding-aggregates in 
its totality isnot explicit. For instance, the entire aggregate 
of perception, viz., sight—, sound—, smell—, taste—, touch—, 
and idea- percepuon may not be explicit. So also with the 
aggregate of feeling. But we do see quite clearly that in an 
experience there is matter, there is feeling, there is perception, 
there are determinations and there is consciousness, though — 
we may not see that in the said experience there is feeling, 
perception, and consciousness sprung from all the six bases. 
In any case we can refer to an experience as being a set ol five- 
holding-aggregates; and each fresh experience is a fresh set. 
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It is misleading to regard a part of the experience as being 
‘in me’ whilst another part as being ‘in the object’. ‘I see a 
book’—that is the experience; and were this experience not to 
occur there would be no book and no I. Since both book 
and I depend on the occurrence of the experience, we have to 
give priority to the experience. ‘The true situation is: ‘there 
is experience of my seeing a book’; and this experience can be 
analysed into the five-holding-aggregates. “Note that the 
constituents are the five-holding-aggregates and not five aggre- 
gates. That is because subjectivity is present—‘I see a book.’ 


Thus any experience can be described as a being conscious 
of the four aggregates of matter, feeling, perception and 
determinations. (We are not taking into account what the 
Buddha refers to as experience in the aripa (‘immaterial’ 
spheres) ). Since holding is also present the experience is further 
described as being with holding (sa-upadina). This holding—i.e. 
this considering as ‘I’ and ‘mine’—being involved as it is with 
the primary significance or intention in the experience, it 
can be classified primarily within the aggregate of determina- 
tions; but of course it envelops all the aggregates. 


Further examination of the experience reveals that the totality 
of the three aggregates of feeling, perception, and determinations 
is really: the manner in which I am conscious of matter. We 
may therefore call this totality of feeling, perception,and determi- 
nations as the appearance of matter—the word ‘appearance’ 
being taken in a wide sense, and not limited to the visual only. 
For this:reason it is very convenient for us to consider the three 
ageregates of feeling, perception,and determinations as a whole; 
and as a whole they are referred to as nama, which may be 
rendered as mame rather than as appearance. ‘The four 
ageregates of matter, feeling, perception, and determinations 
would then be name-and-matter (ndmartipa) ; and any experience 
would then be name-and-matter and consciousness (ndmartipa 
saha vviifidna). 


It should be noted that our usage of the word ‘appearance’ 
(as against ‘behaviour’ or ‘substance’) and our usage of the 
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word ‘reality’ have nothing to do with the fictitious distinctions 
between Appearance and Reality of Bradley, Kant and 
company. Appearance is also something real; it is there. 
“And the view that there is a Reality behind or beyond 
Appearance is most misleading. What is misleading or wrong 
in it is that it assumes a reality behind or beyond things and 
therefore also entirely independent of the individual’s con- 
sciousness. A reality is an existence, and any existence is 
always within the sphere of consciousness, it is tied up with 
it, for existence is always existence in some form, and this 
‘in some form’ is an involvement with consciousness. I cannot 
find anything existing that has not in anyway anything to do 
with my consciousness; so cannot the other man. Any existent 
thing for me must be concerned with at least my imagination. 
(This is precisely why matter (répa) or behaviour cannot be 
said to exist as a by itself. Matter is that which presents 
itself aS matter, and this presence as matter—which 1s 
exactly the same as existence of matter—is something that 
is tied up with my consciousness). Phenomena or appearances 
are there just as they are, and they can be observed and 
described just as they are, though certainly they may not be 
‘obvious or simple. Kant says it is a scandal of philosophy and 
of human reason in general that there is still no cogent proof 
for the ‘being-there of things outside of us’ that will do away 
with all scepticism. Heideggar calls the bluff by remarking 
that ‘‘The ‘scandal of philosophy’ is not that this proof has 
yet to be given, but that such proofs are expected and 
attempted again and again.”! When the false spurious 
problems of the ‘external world’ or of the so-called ‘objective 


reality’ independent of the perceiver are done away with, 
materialism is also done away with, though matter is not. 
(It is this futile quest for such an ‘objective reality’ that has, 
in the final analysis, rendered the philosophies of those like 
Kant so meaningless and divorced from actual experience. 





1. Being and Time, p. 249 (translation by John Macquarrie & Edward Robin- 
son.) 
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As it must happen in such a quest, they posit a ‘pure original 
unchangeable consciousness’ or some such thing in order that 
they might get one step nearer this ‘objective reality’ which 
would be identically the same at all times and for all. But 
such a consciousness is a contradiction, simply because con- 
sciousness and individuality are one. It is a mysticism in that 
‘ it claims to go over and above the individual’s consciousness—a 
(transcendental apperception’.) ! | 


The Buddha defines name (ndma) as follows: ‘Feeling, 
perception, intention, contact, attention,—this is called name.’”* 
This means that, in this definition, intention, contact and 
attention are as a whole taken to represent determinations. 
The justification for it lies (1) in that perception directly involves 
contact (which, as we have séen, is the coming together of the 
pair of bases for consciousness and the particular kind of 
consciousness involved—e.g. eye, sight and eye-consciousness), 
and (2) in that the fourth aggregate called determinations, 
as intention, includes attention for attention is structurally 
inseparable from intention. 


A very common error is the assumption that ndmarupa refers . 
to “‘mind-and-matter’’. Azupa certainly refers to matter. But 
from the foregoing it should be quite clear that ndma is not 
mind. And tied up with this erroneous assumption is the 
other erroneous assumption (promoted by some of the exegetical 
books) that name (ndma) includes consciousness (vififidna). 
Name does not include consciousness; it only entails it. An 
experience is not only name-and-matter; it is name-and-matter 
and consciousness. In Pali terms, an experience is not only 
namaripa, it is namaripa saha vifiidna,® the word saha meaning 
‘and’ or ‘together with’. | | 


1, Note the subtle theological disposition. 

2. Vedan& sania cetana phasso manasikaro, idam vuccatindmam. (Samynttanikaya. 
II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Buddhavagga, Sutta No 2.) 

3, Dighantkaya, Sutta No. 15. 
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The totality of the feelings, perceptions, and determinations 
present when one is conscious of the material object A is different 
from that when one is conscious of the material object B. In 
other words, name (ndéma) will not be identical in both cases, 
though of course the general structure will be the same. ‘There- 
fore we distinguish the two by giving two different designations 
(adhivacana) to them. (We can also use the word ‘name’ in 
its common meaning for this). Thus designation actually 
pertains to name (ndma). But since name (nama) is the 
appearence of the object, we refer to the object by this 
designation. The ‘book’ is really a designation given to a 
particular appearance (i.e. to a particular name (ndéma)); and 
this appearance is the appearance of a particular lump of matter 
(rupa). It is in this indirect manner—indirect, in that it is 
by way of name (ndma)—that we designate the lump of matter 
as ‘book’. (Note that if the intentions present are different 
name (ndma) will be different and hence designation will be 
different,—perhaps, a ‘pile of papers’.) 


In this way, we get two, so to say, cross-wise states of affairs 
with regard to name (ndéma) and matter (rupa). They can be 
formulated as follows: 


(1) Since matter has the characteristic of inertia (or 
persistence), its appearance is seen to persist or remain the same. 
In other words, since matter (ripa) has the characteristic of 
inertia (patigha), we discern in name (nama) an inertia. 


(2) Since appearance has some particular designation, its 
substance—i.e. the matter which when cognized gives this 
appearance—is seen to have a designation. In other words, 


since name (ndma) has the characteristic of designation 


(adhivacana), we discern in matter (ripa) a designation. 


In the Suttas (1) is referred to as “inertia in name-body”’ 
(ndmakdye patigha)* and (2) is referred to as ‘“‘designation in 
matter-body”’ (riipakaye adhivacana)”. 


1, Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15. 
2. Ibid. 
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Also, we get: (a) inertia is a characteristic of matter, and 
matter is behaviour—i.e. the four primary modes of behaviour 
—; therefore inertia is a characteristic of behaviour; (6) name 
(ndma) is also the appearance of matter, and that means it 
is the appearance of behaviour. Accordingly, ‘‘inertia in 
name-body” corresponds to “behaviour of appearance’? and 
‘designation in matter-body” corresponds to “appearance of 
behaviour.”’ And in experience we do see that there is a 
behaviour of appearance and an appearance of behaviour. 
We see that appearance behaves and that behaviour appears. 
The appearance of the clock behaves in a certain fashion, and 
the behaviour of the clock appears in a certain fashion. 


All this indicates to us why in experience we cannot speak 
of matter (ripa) without name (ndma) or of name without matter. 


We can only speak of their combination, which is called name- 
and-matter (ndmartipa). And again, we cannot speak of an 


experience in terms of name-and-matter only. It is always: 
name-and-matter and consciousness. 


Now, matter is both internal (ajjhattika) to the individual 
and external (bdahira) to him; and since name-and-matter is 
cognized matter we can have two kinds of name-and-matter. 
Also since in one and the same experience we can cognize both 
internal matter and external matter, in one and the same 
experience we can have both kinds of name-and-matter. The 
first, ice. the internal, and also the more important kind, would 
be ‘this cognized body of mine’, and the second, i.e. the external, 
would be the cognized matter just now around me. In this 
way we find a dyad of name-and-matter. ‘So there is just 
this body and name-and-matter externally. In this way there 
is a dyad.’’2 (Note that ‘body’ (Adaya) is the designation for 
the cognized internal matter)). The position then is that when 
we say our experience is name-and-matter and consciousness, 
in this statement we reckon name-and-matter as the total 


1. [tt ayam ca eva kayo bahiddha ca nimariipam, ittha etam dvayam. 
— (Samyuttanikaya IT, Abhisamayasamyutia, Ahdravagga, Sutta No. 9) 
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cognized matter, i.e. the cognized internal matter and the 
cognized external matter. Example: ‘I am sitting on this 
chair in this room writing’. Thus not only am I cognizing my 
own body (which is the internal) but also the matter around 
me (which is the external). This means that, ultimately, I 
am not concerned with just myself pure and simple, but with 
myself as determined by my whole situation. And 
this “myself as determined by my whole situation’ is also, at 
that particular time, ‘my world’. Further, we note that it 
is spatio-temporal. 


From the analysis of an experience we have made so far 
it is not difficult to see a most important characteristic of the 
relationship that lies between name-and-matter and con- 
sciousness. ‘This characteristic can be described as one of 
simultaneity—a characteristic of which we shall have to speak 
more later on. Name-and-matter and consciousness arise 
simultaneously, or together; likewise they cease together. 
That means between the two there is no time lapse. As 
against this, for example, between in-breathing and out-breathing 
there is a time lapse, since one precedes or follows the other 
in time. In-breathing and out-breathing are therefore 
“involving time’ (kalika). With name-and-matter and con- 
sciousness the position is that if one is there, so is the other. 
Indeed it cannot be otherwise, purely because an experience 
constitutes both name-and-matter and consciousness. 


The Buddha points out the above relationship bétween 
name-and-matter and consciousness thus: 


‘In what being there, is name-and-matter there ? Dependent 
on what is there name-and-matter ?’?1 
The answer is: 


“In consciousness being there, name-and-matter is there. 
Dependent on consciousness there is name-and-matter.’?2 


LEE eae TP a ena eel A. Pe al a NSE, Se at NS PO eB eee ge A naa ap area 2 5 REL 
1. Kimhi nu kho sati ndmariipam hoti, kim paccaya namaripam ti. (Dighanikéaya, 
Sutta No. 14) 


ft Pl me 


2. Virihane kho sati namaripam hoti, vitidnapaccaya namaripam ti. (Ibid). 
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And: 
“In what being there, is consciousness there? Dependent 
on what is there consciousness ?’”* 


The answer is: 


‘In name-and-matter being there, consciousness is. there. 
Dependent on name-and-matter there is consciousness.’’” 


Further, the Buddha says, “This consciousness turns back 
from name-and-matter; it does not go beyond.’’® 


So we see that consciousness is that which determines name- 
and-matter, and name-and-matter is that which determines 
consciousness. ‘Thus, one is the determination (sankhara) 
for the other. And since one is the other’s determination the 
relationship between them is one of simultaneity. They arise 
together, they persist together, and they cease together; there 
is a total-either-way-simultaneity between them, a reciprocal 
dependence. 


; 
eA 


Thus we see that inasmuch as any experience is purely a 
matter of name-and-matter and consciousness, wherein one 
is the determination for the other, the whole of life runs its 
course as being purely a matter of name-and-matter together 
with consciousness, with the qualification that in the case of 
the puthujjana with whom only we have been so far concerned, 
it is with holding. 

“Thus far, Ananda, one may be born or age or die or fall 
or arise, thus far there is way of designation, thus far there 
is way of language, thus far there is way of description, thus 
far there is the sphere of understanding, thus far the round 
proceeds as manifestation in a situation—so far, that is to say, 
as there is name-and-matter together with consciousness.’”* 


San rr nnn CREE EURERERS 
1. kimhi nu kho sati vitita@nam hoti, kimpaccaya vithdnam it. (Dighanikaya, Sutta 
2. Namariipe kho sati vitiianam hoti, ndmariipapaccaya vinnanam ti. (Ibid). 

3. Paccudavattati kho idam vitttinam naémaripamha, naparam gacchati. (Ibid). . 

4. Ettavata kho Ananda jayetha va jineth va miyetha va cavetha va uppajjetha va 
ettavata adhivacanapatho, ettavata niruttipatho, ettavata pannattipatho, etiavata panna 
vacaram, ettdvataé vattam vattatiitthattam pannapanaya, yadidam namariipam saha 
vinnanena. (Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15) 
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‘MY SELF? 


We now come to a very important characteristic of the five. 
holding-ageregates, viz., the constant pressure for recognition 
as a self (atid), or as a soul. 


The notion of self (or soul) is the notion of a selfsame 
subject; and the notion ‘my self’ (me atta), is the notion of a 
‘selfsame I’, of an ‘eternal I’, of an ‘I’ that remains unchanged 
in time eternally. And just as much as ‘I’ is master over 
the object, the notion of ‘eternal I’—that is to say, the notion 
of self{—is fundamentally a notion of permanent mastery (vasa)'. 
It means that what is considered to be selfis assumed to behave 
in the manner required by itself of itself, and for all time. 
Self (or soul, ego, etc.) refers to an irreplaceable subject that 
is beyond change, and therefore also extra-temporal—an 
unmoved mover, a kind of absolute timelessness, or a closed 
up eternity within itself. To be a self would be to be a 
being that is its own foundation, and as such could not 
suffer the slightest discrepancy between what it is and 
what it conceives, for it would produce itself entirely 
in conformity with its conception of being and could 
conceive only what its being is. ‘‘If, monks, this matter 
Se gite SACCLIND auryte Sones perception, . vs. . determinations...... con- 
sciousness were self, thea consciousness would not lead to 
affliction, and one would obtain of consciousness, ‘Let my 
consciousness be thus, let my consciousness not be thus’.’?2 
But the actual situation is the opposite. ‘‘As indeed, monks, 
Mattern feclintimes... perception....... determinations....,. 
consciousness is not-self, so consciousness leads to affliction ; 
and, it is not obtained of consciousness, ‘Let my consciousness 
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1. Mayjjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 35. 


Ve RUPANCAY. 1.11: VEdANA CA......0.. SANNA CQ......45. SANKAGrG CA.....45. vinhdnanca 
hidam bhikkhave atta abhavissa nayidam vithanam abadhaya samvatteyya, 


labbhetha ca vititdne, evam me viiiiainam hotu, evam me sinnanam ma ahostiti. 
(Mahavagga I, Pancavaggiyakatha. ) 
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be thus, let my consciousness not be thus’.”* And this only 
means that what is taken as self is really not-self (anatta). ‘The 
assumed mastery is a deception, a mockery. 


Nevertheless, this notion of a self persists; and it persists 
because it is associated with the perceptions of pleasurableness 
and permanence. .In fact these two perceptions are more 
explicity associated with the notion of self than with the conceit 
‘I’; and the reason for this is simply that self claims to be an 
eternal self-same I. 


The most important significance of the five-holding-aggregates 
is the pressure for recognition as self. The puthwjana cannot 
withstand this pressure. So he regards the _five-holding- 
aggregates, or a part thereof, in one way or another, as self. 
‘Whatever recluses and divines there may be, monks, who in 
various ways regard self, they all regard the five-holding- 
ageregates or a certain one of them.’” Strictly speaking, the 
position is: the assemblage of the five-holding-aggregates has 
the tendency to regard itself (or a part of itself) as a self, and 
this assemblage, in the case of the uninstructed puthujana, 
is incapable of voluntarily curbing the tendency; consequently 
it regards itself (or a part of itself) as self. 


In this way, though anything that could rightly be said to 
be self is not to be found, a false self is created by the puthujjana 
when he reflects upon himself, and he refers to it as ‘my sell’. 
So that, though actually and in truth self is not to be found 
there is ‘self? (within inverted commas) to be found. By ‘self’ 
(within inverted commas) is always to be understood: ‘the 
thing taken as self’, or ‘the thing considered as self’, or ‘the 
thing regarded as self’. 


This ‘self? should not be confused with the self-identity of 
the thing that is taken as self, or with the self-identity of any 


Pe a a ee a eo ee ie a ee ee 


1. Yasma ca kho bhikkhave ripam....vedand....sanna....sankhara..., 
viniianam anattd, tasma vitiiidanam Gbadhaya samvattati, na ca labbhati vinndne. 
evam me vinnanam hotu, evam me vinnanam ma ahostiti. (Mahdvagga I, Parca 
vaggiyakathd.) | 

9°. Ve hi keci bhikkhave samand va brahmand va anekavthitam attanam samanupassamana 
samanupassanti, sabbe te paticupadanakkhandhe samanupassanti etesam vaannataram 
(Samyuttanikaya III, Khandhasamyutta, Attadipavagga, Sutta No. 5) 
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other thing for that matter. With the self-identity of a thing— 
i.e. with its endurance as the self-same thing—‘self’ has nothing 
whatsoever to do. ‘Self’ (atta) concerns the subject (‘I’). 
‘Self’ is ‘I’ itself or, it is ‘the I that appears in reflexion’. 


What appears to the puthujjana when he reflects upon himself 
is the five-holding-aggregates, which is the five-aggregates 
associated with the conceits ‘I’ and ‘mine’. And he attempts 
to answer the question ‘What am I?’ (or, ‘What is this 
that I am?’) in the fashion: it is just this ‘my self’; or, it is 
this selfsame subject (‘I’) that was, that is, and that will be, 
which I see. 

‘Self’ indicates a more blown-up subjectivity than ‘I’ does, 
a more voluntary or deliberate subjectivity. For this reason 
‘self’ is not referred to as a conceit (mana) as ‘I’ is; it is a notion. 
But because ‘self’ is spoken of as a notion it should not be assumed 
that it is just an abstract idea based upon some faulty reasoning. 
The puthuwjana does not by any means experience his ‘self’ as 
an abstraction pure and simple; he is affectively and vigorously 
bound by it. And if reason does come in, it comes in only 
in the second place, so as to make whatever can be made of a 
fiat accompli. 


Nor is ‘self’ an indefiniteness. It is a deception, and a 
deception (a mirage, for example) can be as definite as one 
pleases. ‘he important thing is that it is mot what one takes 
it for. When the sun shines upon sand there is the appearance 
of water. One can therefore be deceived into taking the 
phenomenon as water. he deception ‘water’ is there alright, 
though the phenomenon is not-water. The true position is 
that though the sun shining upon the sand appears as water, 
it is not-water.t So is it with ‘self’. The deception ‘self? 





1. To the one who has never known water this apperaance would not be 

the appearance of water; it would just be ‘the appearence of the phenomenon 
of the sun shining upon the sand’ or ‘the appearance of an unknown pheno- 
menon to be treated with care’. To such a one this statement regarding 
the ‘true position’ would be meaningless. 
But, in view of this simile, it must not be assumed that something is (falsely) 
taken as self because one has had prior knowledge of experience of a self. 
That something is taken as self does not in any way mean that there has 
been prior knowledge or experience of a self. The simile should not be 
driven too far. 
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is there, though it is actually not self. In other words, ‘self’—. 
i.e. the thing (falsely) taken as selfi—is not-self (anatta). (This 
has nothing to do with mysticism. The statement that 
‘self? (within inverted commas) 1s not-self is not a mystic one. 
It would be mystic only if it says that self (without inverted 
commas) is not-self—like saying that A is not-A.) 


Being that ‘self? involves a higher or more complex degree 
of reflexion than ‘I’, the perceptions of permanence and 
pleasurableness are more explicitly associated with ‘self’. It 
means that ‘(my) self’ is more explicitly and more voluntarily 
considered to be permanent and pleasurable than what is 
taken as ‘I’. We can therefore define ‘(my) self” as ‘the 
pleasurable selfsame I’, or as ‘the pleasurable permanent I’, 
or again as ‘that pleasantly-eternal and irreplaceable subject 
that I am’. Thus, ‘self’ is a coarse layer that stands over the 
more subtle conceit ‘I’. 


‘Self? is something necessarily ambiguous to the puthujana. 
It makes him think that for him there is really and truly a 
self; but if ever he tries to make certain what precisely it is, 
he fails. ‘The deer thinks there is water when the sun shines 
upon -the sand and produces the mirage ‘water’ before his 
eyes; but whenever the deer runs after the ‘water’ it fails to 
find water. If the deer is told, ‘There is water,” it will reply, 
“But I cannot find water however much | run after it.” If 
on the other hand the deer is told, “There is no water’’, it 
will reply, “But I see water however much you say no. ~ In 
the face of this very ambiguous situation it is unwise to give 
direct answers to the puthujjana’s two primary questions 
concerning self: Is there self? Is there no self? Ifthe puthujjana 
is told, ‘“There is no self for you,” he will say, “But I see (my) 
self however much you say no.” On the other hand if he is 
told, ‘““There is self for you,’’ he will say, “But I cannot find 
precisely where or what it is.” 


As indicated in level (4) of the root-structure of the puthyjana’s 
reflexive experience, the tendency to the conceit “(I) am’ brings 
about an apparent separation of ‘I’ from the object; and the 
repeatedly reckoning of successive experiences as being for 
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‘I’—level (5)—confirms to him in reflexion the view that there 
actually is an independent and permanent I—i.e. a (my) self— 
_that stands separate from all experience. The persistence 
in time of a series of created ‘I’s’ is conceived by him as the 
persistence in time of a separate selfsame I, a self. But what 
there is is ‘self? (within inverted commas)—i.e. something 
wrongly considered to be actually self. ‘Self’? is therefore a 
sort of positive-negative; itisan ambiguity. It is as if something 
that in truth is not, somehow or other is. (Here again this does 
not fall under mysticism, for it does not state that what is-not 
is; it only states that it is as if what is not is, and so of course 
there is a problem). The notion of self together with its 
inseparable companions—the perceptions of permanency (or 
of being eternal) and pleasurableness—arises, and something 
or other is stamped ‘self’, but there is nothing that can be found 
to correspond to self; for, anything that corresponds to self, 
anything that can rightly be taken as self, must necessarily 
be permanent, be eternal. And there is nothing pertaining to 
the individual that can be rightly considered permanent or 
eternal. Self is positive to the extent that it appears, to the 
extent that something or other is regarded as self, but negative 
to the extent that there is nothing that can be taken as really 
self. Always what appears as self is not-self, simply because 
it is, among other things, not permanent. As it gazes at the 
sun shining upon the sand, the deer sees water; therefore the 
appearance of water is definitely there, but there is actually 
no water corresponding to the appearance. In the same way, 
to the puthujyjana, when he practises reflexion, something or other 
appears to him as actually being self (which he refers to as 
‘my self’), but there is definitely nothing which can be rightly 
regarded as self. So that, to the puthujjana there is ‘self? (within 
inverted commas), but no self (without inverted commas). 
(Our simile of the deer gazing at the sun shining upon the sand 
should not be driven too far, for the reason that though there 
is water to be found elsewhere, there is no self to be found 
anywhere.) 
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In this way, any experience can be considered to have a 
positive aspect, which is the thing experienced, or the object— 
the ‘world’—,and in a sense, a negative aspect, which is the 
apparent (selfsame) subject—‘self’. So we have, “the self, 
the world” (atté ca loko ca)—one the inseparable correlative 
of the other—,and the two together forming the combination 
which can be referred to by the compound word ‘myself’, 
or rather by the phrase myself as determined by my whole 
situation. But as we pointed out, this selfsame subject is 
negative only in a particular sense; because it appears, to that 
extent it is positive; but because there is really nothing to 
correspond to it, it is negative. Thus the puthuwjana—defining 
himself by the compound word ‘myself’—finds himself to be 
as negative as he is positive, or vice versa: the existential ambiguity. 
And, as we mentioned in Chapter I, he experiences anxiety 
when confronted with the possibility that the positive founda- 
‘tion upon which his irreplaceable ‘self’ rests (or was resting) 
will not be there; in other words, when he does find that 
what he took to be actually self will not be there. This is 
the contradiction that constantly threatens him whenever he 
reflects upon himself—the agonizing possibility that he is void 
(suftfia) of an actual self, and so, in the end, that ‘my self’? will 
not be.! 


Oe Ee TPL RS SE SS CP PORTE eS Ne Per eT ENE, 
1. The question of anxiety in the face of nothingness is to both Heidegger 
and Satre merely the question of anxiety in the face of death. The nothing- 
ness that determines anxiety is not merely the assumed blankness or nothin- 
ness of death which is a somewhat imaginable radical change, but the 
possibility that I am not a self, that I do not exist. It is the possibility 
of ‘personal’ nothingness, of subjective nothingness that determines anxiety, 
and this is a matter that arises whenever the puthujjana reflects upon himself. 
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We said that what is taken as self is the five-holding-aggregates 
or a certain holding-agegregate. However, within the five- 
holding-aggregates, what the puthujjana is more seriously led 
into regarding as self is the consciousness of reflexion which 
springs-up from the mind-base—in a looser sense, the regarding 
or the considering, or the knowing. This is because the 
nature of consciousness—particularly the consciousness spring- 
ing up from the mind-base—is such that it lends itself to 
be ‘self’ very much more than the body does. The body 
is positive in essence; it has matter or substance. Conscious- 
ness is negative in essence, though it positively exists 
-and is present in reflexion. Self, which is a positive-negative 
(an ambiguity), therefore appears to be very much nearer 
consciousness in nature than the body. And of the six kinds 
of consciousness, mind-consciousness lends itself to be regarded 
as self more readily than the other five because it cognizes 
the five percepts (sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch) in the 
mode of the imagination as well as abstract ideas divorced from 
these five percepts altogether. That mind-consciousness lends 
itself to be regarded as self more readily than any other thing 
is in fact implied in the following statement of the Buddha. 


“The uninstructed puthujjana, monks, can turn away, get 
dispassion for, be released from this body made up of the four 
primary modes of behaviour. What is the reason for that? 
In this body made up of the four primary modes of behaviour, 
monks, he sees a growth, a deterioration, a coming together, 
and a breaking up. Therefore the uninstructed puthujjana 
can turn away, get dispassion for, be released therefrom. 


‘But what, monks, is called thinking, is called mind, is called 
knowing,—to turn away from that, to get dispassion for that, 
to be released from that, the uninstructed puthujjana is not able. 


What is the reason for that? For a long time, monks, has 
it been for the uninstructed puthujjna to hang on, to cherish, 
to hold to (the view): “This is mine; this am I; this is my self’. 
Therefore the uninstructed puthyjana cannot turn away from, 
get dispassion for, get released therefrom. ; 
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“But it were better, ‘monks, if the uninstructed puthujjana 
were to come to regard this body made up of the four primary 
modes of behaviour as self rather than his thinking. What 
is the reason for that? It 1s seen, monks, that the body made 
up of the four primary modes of behaviour persists for one year, 
persists for two years, persists for three years, persists for four 
years, persists for five years, persists for ten years, persists 
for twenty years, persists for thirty years, persists for forty years, 
persists for fifty years, persists for a hundred years, persists 
for even longer. But what, monks, is called thinking, is called 
mind, is called knowing—that, night and day, arises as another 
and ceases as another.’”} 


What is said in the above statement is, briefly, that though 
the uninstructed puthwyjana can get detached from the body—i.e. 
though he can stop considering the body to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self’—he cannot detach himself from his reflexive consciousness. — 
He cherishes the views ‘this is mine’, ‘this am I’ and ‘this is my 
self’, as indeed he must, tied up as they are with the perception 
of pleasurableness; and even if he give up taking the body as 
the ‘this’ in these views, he cannot give up taking reflexive 
consciousness to be the ‘this’. ‘his taking, at the level of 


— 


1. Assutavaé bhikkhave puthwjano imasmim cdtummahdbhitikasmim kdyasmim 
nibbindeyya pi virajjeyya’ pi vimucceyya pi. Tam kissa hetu? Dissati bhikkhave 
imassa catummahabhitikassa kdyassa Acayo’pi apacayo'pi Gdanampi nikkhepanampt. 
Tasma tatrassutavd. puthujjano nibbindeyya’ pr virajjeyya’ pi vimucceyya’ pi. 


~~~ . 


Yam ca kho etam bhikkhave vuccati cittam itipi mano ‘itipi vitidnam itipi, tatrassutava 
puthujjano nalam nibbinditum nalam virajjitum nalam vimuccitum. Tam kissa 
hetu? Digharattam hetam bhikkhave assutavato puthujjanassa ajjhositam mamayitam 
pardmattham: etam mama, eso aham asmi eso me attaé ti. Tasma tatrdssutava 
puthujano nalam nibbinditum nalam virajjitum nadlam vimuccitum. 


Varam bhikkhave assutavaé puthujjano imam catummahabhitikam kayam attato 
upagaccheyya natveva cittam. Tam kissa hetu? Dissatéiyam bhikkhave catummaha 
bhitiko kayo ekampi vassam titthamdno dvepi vassani titthamdno tinipi vassani 
titthamdno cattdripi vassini titthamdno pancapi vassaini titthamdno dasapi vassant 
titthamano visatipi vassani titthamédno timsampi vassdni titthamdno cattdrisampi 
vassini titthamdno pafiiidsampi vassani titthamdano vassasatampi titthamano bhiyyo 
pi titthamano, Yaica kho etam bhikkhave vuccati cittam itipi mano itipi vinnianam 
itipi, tam rattiya ca divasassa ca atifiadeva uppajjati atiiam nirupjhati, (Samyutta- 
nikaya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Mahavagga, Sutta No. |.) 


In this Sutta passage vifiidna is used in the sense of knowing, in which sense 
it is really referring to the consciousness of reflexion. 
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reflective philosophical thoughts becomes crystallized in the 
various theories of a self that populate the history of philosophy. 
Descartes, for example, though he begins in a spirit of uncompro- 
mising doubt eventually cannot avoid the postulation of a self, 
decked out though this may be as an incontrovertible conclusion 
founded upon apodictic reflexive evidence. In his Medta- 
tions he sets out to secure a ground for the superstructure of 
knowledge by doubting everything that can possibly be 
doubted. But, after everything has been scrutinized, 
suspended and reduced to the deception of a ‘malicious demon’, 
the one thing he finds he cannot doubt is the existence of the 
thinker himself: Cogito ergo sum—‘I think, therefore I am’. 
And this thinker for Descartes is the ego or self. Sartre, in 
his essay entitled The Transcendence of the Ego, rejects the primacy 
of the Cartesian cogito by asserting that the consciousness which 
says “I am” is not actually the consciousness which thinks. 
In this way he makes the mystery more mysterious, but yet 
unable to escape from it, he elegantly falls between two stools. 
Husserl, despite the sophistication of his method, finally discovers 
a self at the summit of the hierarchy of consciousness which 
he couches in the phrase ‘bare subjectivity of consciousness’. 
By an ingenious verbal device he attempts to combine an 
apprehended ‘I’ with a transcendental ‘I’ and a psychological 
‘I’, and succeeds in falling, even more elegantly, between three 
stools!. Such conclusions these philosophers reach are 
inevitable, for the very search for certainty upon which they 
embark is itself motivated, at a deep level within the seeker’s 
mind concealed even from himself, by the compulsion to secure 
the reality of his own existence as a self. Therefore, however 
thoroughgoing their investigations may be, the conclusion is 
already given at the outset of the inquiry. Being puthwjanas 
they must in reflexion identify something or other as self, as 
that which ‘I’ am. Since their philosophical awareness will 
not permit them to grant this status to the body or the coarser 


1. Husserl’s Logical Investigations and his article on Phenomenology in the 
Encyclopaedia Britanica. 
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expressions of mentality, they inevitably arrive at reflexive 
consciousness as the only suitable candidate for the role. 


But we can go a step further here. We can say that from 
amidst the many ‘thinkings’ or ‘knowings’ the particular 
‘thinking’ or ‘knowing’ that is identified as ‘self’ is the thinking 
as ‘I’? and ‘mine’. In other words, what is primarily, though 
very implicitly taken to be ‘self’? is the fundamental holding 
itself, which at the more explicit level is the desire-and-lust 
(chandaréga). ‘The root-structure of the futhwjana’s experience 
points to this situation, for the basic and common thinking, 
or the conceiving, or the reflexive consciousness present therein, 
is that pointing to ‘I? and ‘mine’. But when there is holding, 
something is held, and that would be the five aggregates. In 
this way the five aggregates get involved in the second place. 


The untenable position taken up by the puthwjana with 
regard to the question of ‘(my) self’ can, if necessary, be expressed 
differently via the law of contradiction in the following manner. 


5 


In reflexion the puthujjana examines and describes to himself 
his own thinking, refusing to tolerate any non-identities, con- 
tradictions and excluded middles—in other words, refusing 
to break the laws of thought. Now, at a certain point in his 
thinking, he comes face to face with a contradiction that he 
cannot resolve. And the appearance of this contradiction 
whenever he engages in an act of reflexion seems to be inherent 
in the very act of reflecting or thinking. ‘This contradiction, 
as we pointed out in our very first Chapter, is the existence 
of the thinker himself as a subject—‘I’ or ‘(my) self’. In 
the Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15, it is concisely presented in the 
following manner. The Buddha tells Ananda that if a man 
were to identify his ‘self’ with feeling, he should be asked which 
kind of feeling—i.e. pleasant, unpleasant or neither-pleasant- 
nor-unpleasant—he identifies as his ‘self’. ‘The man cannot 
identify his ‘self? with all three kinds of feeling at the same 
time, simply because only one of the three kinds is present at 
any given time. Thus if he makes the identification that feeling 
is his ‘self’, he must do it with three different kinds of feeling 
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in succession. But of course, his ‘self’, he takes for granted 
as being self-identical—A is A—; that is to say, as being identi- 
cally the same ‘self’ on each occasion. Now he proceeds to 
identify this his ‘self? in turn with the three different feelings 
B,C & D. A is therefore both B and C (not to mention D). 
But C is different to B; and that merely means C is not-B. So 
he comes up against the position that A is both B and not-B; 
and that is a contradiction. Unfortunately, whether it is 
feeling or something else the puthujjana is identifying his ‘self? 
with, on each and every occasion, he is identifying it with 
something different. The contradiction persists whatever 
he does. 


In the Majjhimanikiya, Sutta No. 2, the following passage 
concerning the uninstructed puthujjana occurs: 


_ “He improperly attends thus: Was I in the past period? 

Was I not in the past period? What was I in the past period ? 
How was I in the past period? Having been what, what did 
I come to be in the past period? Will I be in the future period ? 
Will I not be in the future period? What will I be in the future 
period? How will I be in the future period? Having been 
what, what will I be in the future period? Or, he is a self- 
questioner about the present (thus): Am I? AmJI not? What 
am I? How am I? This creature-whence has it come? 
Whither is it bound? 


‘To him thus improperly attending, one of six views arises: 
The view arises that ‘there is self for me’ is real and true for 
him: the view arises that ‘there is no self for me’ is real and true 
for him: the view arises that ‘with self I perceive self? is real 
and true for him; the view arises that ‘with self I preceive not- 
self’ is real and true for him; the view arises that ‘with not-self 
I perceive self, is real and true for him. Or, there occurs 
to him the following view: ‘‘Whatever is this self for me that 
speaks and feels, that experiences now here, now there, the 
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result of good and evil deeds it is this self for me that is 
permanent, stable, eternal, of a nature not to change, will 
stand firm like unto the eternal.’’} 


This passage indicates that when the puthujjana practises. 
reflexion he sees ‘self’? and that he may identify ‘self? with both 
reflexive and immediate experience, or he may identify ‘self? 
with reflexive experience alone, or he may identify ‘self? with 
immediate experience alone, but he cannot stop identifying 
‘self? with either. In the view ‘with self I perceive self’ he is 
identifying ‘self’ with both reflexive and immediate experience; 
in the view ‘with self I perceive not-self’ he is identifying ‘self? 
with only reflexive experience; and in the view ‘with not-self 
I perceive self’ he is identifying ‘self? with only immediate 
experience.” If he stops identifying ‘self ’ with either reflexive 
experience or immediate experience, he would come to the 
view ‘with not-self I perceive not-self’; and this he cannot do 
because he has no perception of not-self, no anattasaifiad. Even 
his conceptual negation ‘there is no self for me’ is based upon 
the tacit assumption of a self, which in the face of the existential 
ambiguity, he rationaily or objectively finds it necessary to 


1,80 evam ayoniso manasikaroti: ahosim nu kho aham atitamaddhénam, na nu kho 
ahosim atitamaddhinam, kinnu kho ahosim atitamaddhanam, kathannu kho ahosim 
atitamaddhanam, kim hutuad kim ahosim nu kho aham atitamaddhanam, bhavissdmi 
nu kho aham andgatamaddhanam, na nu kho bhavissami andgatamaddhanam, kinnu 
kho bhavissimi andgatamaddhanam, kathannu kho bhavissimi andgatamaddhanam, 
kim hutuaé kim bhavissimi nu kho aham andgatamaddhananti etaraht va paccuppannam 
addhanam ajjhattam kathamkathi hoti: aham nu khosmi, no!nu khosmi kinnu khosmi, 
kathannu khosmi, ayam nu kho satto kuto dgato, so kuhim gamé bhavissatitt. 


Tassa evam ayoniso manasikaroto channam ditthinam afifiatara dittht uppajjatt: 
atthi me attati vassa saccato thetato ditthi uppajjati, nattht me attati vassasaccato 
thetato ditthi uppajjati, attandva attinam saitjGndmiti vdssa saccato thetato ditthi 
uppajjati, attandva anatténam safijandmiti vassa saccato thetato dittht uppayjats, 
anattandva attanam safijandmiti vassa saccato thetato ditthi uppajjati ; atha va panassa 
evam ditthi hoti: Yo me ayam atta vado vedeyyo tatra tatra kalyanapaipakanam 
kammanam vipakam patisamvedeti, so kho pana me ayam atta nicco dhuvo sassato 
aviparinamadhammo sassatisamam tatheva thassatitt. 

-Husserl (vide his article on phenomenology in the Encyclopaedia BRtahiis) 
seems to be aware that none of these three views are adequate. But he 
~is unable to escape from them. 


NO 
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negate. For him, ‘self’? is not what it really is: ‘self’. For 
him, ‘self? is, in a subtle way, actually self. And taking ‘self? 
to be actually self, he denies self; thus the necessity to negate 
self—a necessity born of the tacit assumption of self. In 
this way the rationalist or materialist, aware or unaware, 
posits self subjectively—as indeed he must do, being a 
puthujana—, and then negates it objectively. That is precisely 
why, inspite of all his negations, his intentions are ‘self?-ish. 
_ This view of the puthjjana that ‘there is no self for me’ should 
not therefore be mistaken for the right view of the noble disciple, 
who, having the perception of not-self due to his understanding 
the Buddha’s Teaching, sees that neither a self nor anything 
pertaining to a self is to be found: “Since either self or what 
pertains to self, monks, is not to be found... .?’2 ; or, “Void 
is this of self or of what pertains to self.”’2° Here, the noble 
disciple sees ‘self’ as what it really is—‘self’—,whilst the puthujjana 
does not. The puthujjana cannot conceive experience as some- 
thing that does not concern a permanent and pleasurable 
subject—a self. Therefore, he is in no position to say 
what the noble disciple says.? The noble disciple, as 
we shall see later on, has the perception of not-self, and so he 
sees that ‘self’ is ‘self’, and consequently, that ‘self? is not-self ; 
but the puthujjana not having the perception of not-self does not 
see these things. For these reasons, the puthujana’s rational 
or objective view that ‘there is no self for me’ is a view that 
misleads him. Though it is true that no self is to be found, 
the puthyjana still takes something or other as self, and therefore 
there is ‘self? for him; and, ignorant as he is of the true state 


gee a a eh he EE ES dS tS 


|. Attani ca bhikkhave attaniye ca saccato thetato anupalabbhamane .... (Majjhima- 
nikaya Sutta No. 22) 


2. Sufitiam idam attena vii atlaniyena va. (Samyuttanikdya IV, Cittasamyutta, Sutta 


No. 7.) 


3.In Chapter II we said that the individual who does not understand the 
Buddha’s Teaching can get certain things the wrong way round. The 
statement that “‘since either self or what pertains to self, monks, is not to 
be found... .’ and the Buddha’s silence when Vacchagotta asked him 
whether there is no self, are two such important things. 
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of affairs, the negation ‘there is no self for me’ misleads him 
into thinking that he is devoid of both self and ‘self’. The 
view that ‘there is no self for me’ thus takes the puthujjana away 
from seeing the true state of affairs concerning himself, which 
is that though there is no self there yet is ‘self’. It is precisely 
in his attention being taken away from the fact that for him 
there is ‘self’ that the danger lies for him in this view. Into 
this danger Hume, for example, very cleverly succeeds in falling, 
when in his essay titled Of Personal Identity*, while attempting 
to negate the existence of a self, he says: ‘Pain and pleasure, 
grief and joy, passions and sensations succeed each other, and 
never all exist at the same time. It cannot therefore be from 
any of these impressions, or from any other, that the idea of 
self is derived; and consequently there is no such idea.” ‘There 
is indeed no doubt whatsoever that Hume does not know the 
source of the idea of self; but for that reason, to say there is 
no such idea or to dismiss it saying that it is a false idea is only 
to close the stable door after the horse has escaped. 


We can now understand why the Buddha remained silent 
when the puthuwjana Vacchagotta asked the Buddha for direct 
answers—either in the affirmative or in the negative—to the 
two primary questions regarding self: “Is there self?’ ‘Is there 
no self?’ Vacchagotta was following a different teaching at 
the time. If the Buddha told him there was no self for him 
he would have been misled and even more confused than he 
already was. If on the other hand the Buddha had told him 
that there was a self for him, then the Buddha would not have 
been speaking in accordance with the true nature of Vaccha- 
gotta’s experience, viz., not-self-ness (anatiata). It is not 
direct answers—whether in the affirmative or in the negative— 
that the puthwjana who asks such questions needs; it is proper 
instruction. But for this he must be willing to be instructed, 
he must be ready to learn.” 


1. A Treatise of Human Nature, Volume I, Book I, Part IV. 


2. See footnote on page 15 for these questions of Vacchagotta and the Buddha’s 


silence thereto. 
‘ 
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The view that ‘there is self for me’ and its Opposite view that 
‘there is no self for me’ are the two boundary positions or 
extremities within which. the puthuyjana, not seeing things as 
they really are, fluctates in the face of the existential ambiguity— 
an ambiguity from which he sees no way out. He can do no 
more than swing from one extreme to the other, from ‘there 
is self? to ‘there is no self ’, and vice versa; and the unfortunate 
thing is that he cannot help but keep Swinging. Witness 
Blackham’s statement: ‘Existential philosophies insist that 
any plain and positive answer is false, because the truth is in 
the insurmountable ambiguity which is at the heart of man 
and of the world.” This ambiguity—‘my self’—is insurmount- 
able to the puthujjana by unaided reflexion, try as he may. 
All this further indicates that the problem of ‘self’ is of con- 
siderably greater difficulty than it is generally supposed to be, 
or is made to appear through the facile and ready-to-hand 
interpretation of the Buddha’s doctrine of impermanence 
(aniccataé) to mean ‘continuous change’ or ‘flux’. 


Incidentally, it has become the fashion among modern writers, 
more so among those with great reverence for the Abhidhamma 
pitaka, to interpret the doctrine of anatig as a flat negation 
of self. They hold that this doctrine simply means: even if 
the five aggregates are broken up into infinitesimal bits and 
pieces no self would be found in any of them anywhere. For 
these writers the doctrine of anatta just “proceeds analytically, 
by splitting existence up into the ultimate constituent parts, 
into mere empty, unsubstantial phenomena or elements.” 
Such writers should take serious note of that section of the 
Majhimanikaya, Sutta No. 2, wherein the Buddha states that 
the puthyjana improperly attending to things can come to 
the conclusion ‘there is no self for me’. This they should do, 
if for no other reason than to realize at least that the doctrine 
of anatta is not as simple as they imagine it to be. If it is really 
that simple a Buddha is not necessary, a Hume would do. 
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Now, the puthujana, implicitly or explicitly, holds to belief 
in self. In Pali, this holding to belief in self is termed atta- 
vadupadana. (Atta-vida-upidina == holding to (upadaina) belief 
(vada) in self (atti). He cannot hold to a self because there 
is no self to be found; he can hold only to a belief in self. And 
what is this belief he holds to? It is the belief that what appears 
as self is actually self, in other words, that ‘self’ is actually 
self; and the holding to belief in self is simply the attachment 
to the belief, or the consideration that the belief is ‘for me’. 
(Since it is ‘self? that the puthujjana believes to be actually self, 
we can refer to attavidupaidana as holding to belief in self or as 
holding to belief in ‘self’). This is the fundamental belief 
that stands at the root of all views concerning self, such as 
‘there is for me self’, ‘there is no self for me’, etc. These views 
concerning self are referred to in the Suttas as attanuditthz, 
whilst belief in self is referred to as attavdda. And the view 
‘this is my self’ (eso me atta) is the rationalization of this belief the 
puthujana is attached to. The relationship that the view ‘this 
is my self’ bears to belief in self is the same as that which the 
view ‘this am I’ bears to the conceit ‘(I) am’. When there. 
is belief in self the entire edifice indicated in the root-structure 
of the puthujjana’s reflexive experience lies beneath it. Thus, 
belief in self requires the conceit ‘(I) am’ (and the rest), though, 
as we Shall see later on, there can be the conceit ‘(I1) am’ without 
belief in self. Belief in selfis a coarse and deliberate reflexive 
layer that stands over the more subtle conceit ‘(I) am’. And 
in this context, it should be noted that belief refers to belief 
under deliberate reflexion. (We shall be discussing this 
further in Ch. ). Further, it should be noted that 
belief in self involves belief in ‘I’ and ‘mine’ too. 


The consideration of a thing as self is also a holding (upadana). 
‘Self? indicates something held; and the rationalization (or 
the conceptual elaboration) ‘this is my self? is a degree of holding 
that is greater than what is indicated in the other two—‘this 
is mine’ and ‘this am I’. The consideration of a thing as 
‘eternal pleasurable I’ is a harder and more deliberate holding 
than the consideration of a thing as merely ‘I’ wherein the 
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perceptions of permanence and pleasurableness are relatively 
implicit. ‘Thus we get the triad “This is mine; this am I; this 
is my self’ (etar mama, eso aham asmi, eso me atid) which indicates 
three degrees of holding. ‘This is mine’ is the rationalization 
of the situation described in the root-structure, 1.e. of the mannana 
(conceiving); ‘this am I’ (eso aham asmi) is the rationalization 
of the conceit ‘(1) am’ (asmimana); and ‘this is my self? is the 
rationalization of the belief in self (attavada). 


The above now leads us to two very important phenomena 
referred to in the Suttas as sakkaya and sakkdyaditthh. It is 
important that one’s thoughts are very clear here; and for the 
purpose of indicating what is meant by them we shall use the 
simile of the chariot (ratha) given in the Suttas. 


There is a pile of parts (wheels, lynch-pins, floorboards, 
etc.) and these parts are assembled in a certain fashion. 
This assemblage when perceived presses for recognition by me 
as ‘something I can travel in’. Accordingly, viewing the 
assemblage as something I can travel in, I give it the designa- 
tion ‘chariot’. If the question of travelling in it does not come 
in at all in anyway whatsoever, I would not call it ‘chariot’; 
it would perhaps then be called ‘a pile of parts’. But so long 
as the pile of parts assembled in the parucular fashion signifies 
Or points to being ‘something I can travel in’ there is a chariot. 
For there to be a chariot the parts must be assembled in the 
particular fashion and the assemblage when perceived must 
signify travelling. If anyone of these two conditions are not 
present, there is no chariot. In the same way, there are five- 
holding-aggregates, and these are assembled in a certain fashion. 
(An assemblage of the five.holding-aggregates in any other 
fashion than what it is, is an inconceivability. Incidentally, 
the assemblage of the five-holding-aggregates is just the five- 
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holding-aggregates). This assemblage presses for recognition 
as self, and accordingly it is viewed as self. And when this 
assemblage of five-holding-aggregates—i.e. the five-holding- 
aggregates, or the pancupaidinakkhandhi—is viewed as self, it 
is given the designation ‘person’ or ‘somebody’. Abstractly, 
it can be referred to as ‘personality’. The Pali word is sakkaya. 
Thus, ‘person’ or ‘personality’ (sakkaya) means: the five-holding- 
ageregates viewed as self. ; 


A simple example in experience indicating the basic meaning 
of being a ‘person’—i.e. of the individual being essentially 
the same subject—would be as follows: 


A and B are two puthuyjanas. A harmed B sometime back. 
At that time B was in no position to retaliate. B meets A 
today under circumstances wherein B can retaliate. B now 
thinks (as he always does) that he is essentially the same subject 
who was in the past. So he now retaliates and takes revenge 
on A. A on the other hand thinks that B has taken revenge 
on him who now is essentially the same subject who was in 
the past. As against this state of affairs, if B does not consider 
himself to be now essentially the same subject who was ia 
the past, thoughts of retaliation would immediately subside. 


Now, for ‘person’ (or ‘personality’) to be there it is not 
necessary that the entire assemblage of the five-holding- 
ageregates must be viewed as self. Even if one of the five- 
holding-aggregates is viewed as self there is a ‘person’. ‘This 
situation holds good simply because any one of the five-holding- 
ageregates is inseparably bound to the others; and viewing 
one particular holding-aggregate as self is, in its resultant 
effect, the same as viewing the entire assemblage. In fact, 
the puthujjana, reflecting upon himself, more often than not 
views only some part of the five-holding-aggregates as self. 
For example, Descartes views only his thinking. He does 
not of course provide us with a precise aggregate-wise definition 
of the phenomenon he refers to as ‘I think’ (cogito). But it 
is clear that he does not include the aggregate of matter in it. 
Most likely, he includes all the other four aggregates—feeling, 
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perception, determinations and consciousness—to some extent 
or other. 


But there are other ways too by which there is the ‘person’. 
What has been described above is only by way of considering 
the five-holding-aggregates or a part of them as self (attato). 
There can be the consideration of the five-holding-aggregates 
(or a part) as being im self; or there can be the consideration 
of self as being im the five-holding-aggregates (or in a part); 
or again, there can be the consideration of self as having (or 
being possessed of) the five-holding-aggregates (or a part). 
It does not matter in what way ‘self’ is identified with experience.. 
So long as there is an identification in some way or other, 
there is a ‘person’ (or a ‘personality’). 

This brings us on to the other phenomenon termed sakkaya- 
dittht. Sakkdyadittht is a compound word made up of the two 
words sakkdya (meaning ‘person’) and ditthi (meaning ‘view’). 
Therefore we can render sakkdyaditthi as ‘person’-view or as 
‘personality’-view. Quite naturally, there are precisely as 
many kinds of ‘person’-view as there are ways of being a ‘person’. 


‘“How, noble lady, is there ‘person’-view? 


Here, friend Visakha, the uninstructed puthujjana, unseeing 
of the noble ones, ignorant of the noble Teaching, undisciplined 
in the noble Teaching, unseeing of the good men, ignorant 
of the good men’s Teaching, undisciplined in the good men’s 
Teaching, regards matter.... feeling ....perception..... 
determination .... consciousness as self, or regards self as 
having consciousness, or regards consciousness as being in self, 
or regards self as being in consciousness. Thus, friend Visakha, 
is there ‘person-view.’! 





ea 


1. Katam pan’ayye sakkdyaditthi hoti? | 

Idha avuso Visakha assuttava puthujjano ariyanam adassdvi ariyadhammassa akovido 
ariyadhamme avinito sappurisdnam adassavi sappurisadhammassa akovido sappurisa- 
dhamme avinito ripam ....vedanam.... sanhiam.... sankhdre.... vinndnam 
attato samanupassati, vinianavantam va attdnam, attani va vitiidnam, vifiiidnas- 
mim vd attdnam. Evam kho dvuso Visakha sakkayaditthi hotiti. (Majjhimanikaya, 


Sutta No. 44) 
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This Sutta passage indicates that there can be twenty kinds 
(five times four) of ‘person’-view, and that too by considering 
an aggregate as a whole always. But though the Sutta does 
not specifically say so, it is obvious that even if the individual 
regards just a part of one aggregate—as for example mind- 
consciousness only—as self, or as belonging to self, or as 
containing self, or as contained in self, and does not so regard 
any other aggregate or part of any other aggregate, he still 
has ‘person’-view (sakkdyaditth), he still remains a ‘person’ 
(sakkaya). 


All this indicates a very important thing: that is, the experience 
of the puthuwana is a ‘personal’ experience. It is the experience 
of a ‘person’, of one who identifies oneself, in one way or another, 
with ‘self’. ‘The puthujana may think that he is _ being 
‘impersonal’, but he is certainly not so in fact. His experience 
is ‘personal’ to some degree or other, simply because all 
reflexive experience of his is involved with ‘self’? in one way or 
another, explicitly or implicitly. 


It is a fatal mistake to reckon sakkadyadittht (‘person’-view) 
as “‘the belief in a self or soul’? or purely and simply as “‘the 
view that in the five-holding-aggregates there is a self’. These 
facile interpretations are rather common, and.-therefore should 
be guarded against. 


It is also important not to mix up the belief in self with the 
regarding (things) as self in some way or other. The former 
concerns holding to belief in self (attavadupaddna), and the latter 
concerns ‘person’-view (sakkayaditthi). The distinction is 
important because this ‘person’-view is dependent upon 
the holding to belief in self, sakkdyadittht is dependent upon 
attavddupddina. If there is no holding to belief in self whatsoever, 
then the question of regarding anything as self in any way or 
other cannot arise. All those mystifications like “pure 
consciousness’’, “‘essential self”, “Self”? (with a capital s), etc. 
which are said to be beyond the five aggregates are determined 
by this holding to beliefin self; they are the outcome of atiavadupa- 
dana. 
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If there is “person’ there must be ‘person’-view as a necessary 
part of the structure of ‘person’. (If there is ‘chariot’ there 
must be the view that the assemblage of parts is something 
to travel in, and this view can be called ‘chariot’-view, since 
the assemblage of parts as something to travel in is ‘chariot’). 
in Pali terms, if there is sakkaya there must be sakkdyaditthi, 
at least in latent form, as a necessary part of the structure of 
sakkaya. In fact the Buddha refers to the five-holding-aggregates 
as the ‘person’, and the five-holding-aggregates are what is 
considered, in one way or another, as self. In Pali terms, the 
sakkaya is the paticupadanakkhandha. , ‘‘And what, monks, is the 
‘person’? The five-holding-aggregates are to be so called.’’! 
(It is the assemblage of parts that is regarded as something to 
travel in). Further, since it is in the nature of the five-holding- 
aggregates to press for recognition as self, they are pregnant 
with being regarded as self if they have not already been so 
regarded. It also follows that though we refer to the five- 
holding-aggregates as the five-aggregates considered as ‘I’ 
and ‘mine’ only, it is equally correct for us to refer to the five- 
holding-ageregates as the five-aggregates considered as ‘I’, 
‘mine’ and ‘self’, 

It is very important, however, to note that it is only if the 
conceivings indicated in the root-structure—i.e. the mafifiand of 
the Miulapariyaya—are present that considerations of self can 
be present. If the considerations of self are manifest then the 
entire edifice indicated in the root-structure lies beneath; 
and even if considerations of self are not manifest, this edifice 
is still pregnant with considerations of self. In the case of the 
puthyjana, he has no option but to let these considerations 
become manifest, and quite naturally he lets it happen. He 
cannot curb them, cannot tone them down. 


—— oe 


1. Katamo ca bhikkhave sakkayo? Paticupaddnakkhandha tissa vacaniyam (Samyutta- 
nikaya III, Khandhasamyutta, Antavagga, Sutta No. 3.) 
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CRAVING (TANHA) 


As we pointed out in the last Chapter the five-holding- 
aggregates constantly press for recognition as self. And the 
puthuyjana not being able to withstand the pressure takes the 
five-holding-aggregates (or a part thereof), in one way or 
another, as self. His ‘being’, which at the very root is a being- 
‘Il’, is therefore also a being#‘self’; or it is a ‘self’-existence. 
In Pali, it is termed bhava. 


Being-‘self?’ means being-something-that-is-taken-as-self; and 
what is taken as self is the five-holding-aggregates (or a part 
thereof). Now the five-holding-aggregates (or a part thereof) 
taken as self is also the ‘person’ (sakkdya). ‘Therefore, ‘being’ 
(bhava) ultimately means being-a-‘person’; or, it means the 
existence-of-the-“person’. 


What now maintains the ‘personality’; or, what maintains 
‘being’ ? 

The answer is: holding (upddana). 

Basically, holding is mentally endowing the immediate 


experience as ‘I’ when the conceit ‘I’ is conceived in the 
awareness of the immediate experience; and this holding 
determines or points to an ‘I’ that is not a mere concept 
(conceit) but a concept with a definite referent; and the 
repeatedly determining of this situation with every different 
experience points to an ‘I’ that stands separate from every 
individual experience. It points to the existence of such an 
‘T’. In other words, taking experience as ‘I’ determines 
being-‘I’, determines ‘I’-am. “By holding matter is there 
‘(I) am’, not by not-holding. By holding feeling.... 
perception .... determinations... . consciousness is there ‘(I) 
am’, not by not-holding.’’! ‘Therefore the Buddha teaches 


1. Rupam updddaya asmii hoti no anupddaya. Vedanam....Sannam.... Sankhare 
....Vinhanam upaddaiya asmiti hoti no anupddaya. (Samyutianikaya III 
Khandhasamyutta, Theravagga, Sutta No. 1) 
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that ‘being’? (bhava) is dependent upon holding (updddna) : 
“With holding as condition, ‘being’ ’”’—(upddanapaccayad bhava).” 
The existentialist is mot wrong when he says: “When I no 
longer have anything I shall no longer be anything.”* But 
he is wrong when he says: “Being is not reduced to having, 
but having is transformed into being.”* ‘Though, in the latter 
case, he gives precedence to ‘having’, he is wrong in thinking 
that ‘having’ is transformed into ‘being’, ‘Having’ (which 
is really considering as ‘I’ and ‘mine’) must be there for “being” 
to be there. 

Something has to be reckoned or stamped as ‘I’ if ‘I’ is to 
be. In a situation where an eternal selfsame I actually exists 
no such reckoning is necessary. It is only because no such 
1 is available that the taking of this and that as an ‘I’ is necessary. 
So that, in the absence of an eternal selfsame I, the puthujjana 
creates an ‘I’, and in reflexion falsely assumes that this creation 
of his is actually an eternal selfsame I—i.e. a self. He thus 
thinks that he actually exists as a self. 


On what now does this reckoning to be ‘I’ and ‘self’—1.e. 
this holding (upédaina)—depend? It depends fundamentally 
on the craving-to-be-‘Il’. This craving-to-be-‘I’, in whatever 
form being-‘I’ is envisaged, has the character of an appetite, 
a hunger; and it is insatiable, because it is a wanting more. 
The puthujjana incessantly experiences a dire need to continue 
as ‘I’, to persist as ‘I’, to be ‘I’. He craves-to-be-l’. This 
craving-to-be-‘I’ is, in the very first place, not a craving for — 
eternal existence wherein eternity is conceived as the infinity 
of duration. Just as the question of being for all time, i.e. of 
being eternal, is consequential to that of merely continuing 
to be, craving for eternal being is also consequential to this 
craving-to-be-‘I’. Craving-to-be-‘I’ is always pregnant with 
craving for eternal being. But craving for eternal being (or 
for immortality) is not always manifest. When manifest, it 





1. Samyuttanikaiya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Buddhavagga, Sutta No. 2. 
2. Six Existentialist Thinkers, p. 80. 
3. Ibid, p. 71. 
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stands aS a coarse layer over the craving-to-be-‘I’ which is 
always present in the root structure of the futhujjana’s 
experience—like the scum that stands formed over the surface 
of the boiling soup. 


The Buddha .teaches that apart from craving-for-‘being’ 
there is also the craving for what, on the surface, is the opposite 
of ‘being’. This is referred to as vibhavatanhG, which can be 
translated as craving-for-‘unbeing’. 


It is the Pali word vibhava that has been rendered by us as 
‘unbeing’ (within inverted commas). However, it is not a 
word that lends itself kindly to translation, and ready-to-hand 
translations of it as non-existence, non-being, self-annihilation 
etc. iead to miss the point. Therefore it isall the more important 
that we get at its meaning very correctly. 


The puthwjana first takes what is not-self to be self. Thus 
his existence is really a ‘self’-existence, a ‘being’ (bhava), though 
he thinks it is the existence of a self, is a being self. Then he — 
finds that this “being” is not satisfactory. But since this ‘being’, 
which for him is actually a being self, is unsatisfactory, he 
thinks that being self is unsatisfactory. So he looks for what 
_he thinks,—repeat, he thinks —is unbeing self. In other 
words, he looks for the cutting-off of a not-self assuming that 
it is really the cutting-off of a self. In this way he looks 
for a false unbeing, a false cutting-off. He looks for ‘unbeing’ 
(vibhava). ened; 


The trouble is that the puthwjana looks for unbeing self having 
taken what is mot being self to be actually being self. Thus 
every attempt towards ‘unbeing’ (vibhava) directly involves 
the confirmation or assertion of ‘being’ (bhava). In other 
words, every attempt to do away with the existence of a falsely 
assumed self carries with it the false assumption of the existence 
of a self; so that the fatal error of assuming that his existence 
is the existence of a self is thereby perpetrated. ‘Trying to get 
away from ‘being’ through ‘unbeing’ is only remaining tied 
to ‘being’ further—like the dog that is tied to the post with a 
leash, in attempting to release itself from the post, only keeps 
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running round and round the post. ‘Those worthy recluses 
and divines who make known the cutting off, the perishing, 
the ‘unbeing’ of the existing creature—they, through fear of 
the ‘person’, through loathing the ‘person’, are simply running 
and circling round the ‘person’. Just, as a dog tied with a 
leash to a firm post or stake runs and circles round the post 
or stake, so these recluses and divines through fear of the ‘person’, 
through loathing the ‘person’, are simply running and circling 
round the ‘person’.”! The post is ‘self’-existence, or “being” 
(bhava) ; the leash is the not knowing or not understanding 
what ‘being’ really is; and the running round and round the 
post is the attempt at ‘unbeing’. Running round the post 
‘only keeps the dog attached to the post; similarly, attempting 
‘unbeing’ only maintains ‘being’. 


If the puthujjana wants to do away with ‘being’ entirely he 
must stop creating ‘being’. ‘That means he must stop creating 
‘self’. And for this he must first understand that he is taking 
what is really not-self to be self. As against this, “unbeing’ 
only involves him in re-creating “being’, and therefore provides 
him with no escape from ‘being’. ““Whatsoever recluses or 
divines think that through ‘unbeing’ there is an escape from 
‘being’, all such have not escaped from ‘being’, I, declare.’’* 


All this should indicate that vibhava is not non-‘being’ or 
absence of ‘being’. The latter is referred to in the Suttas as 
abhava. Thus the Sutta usage of vibhava and not abhava does 
not indicate a careless choice of words or a quirk of language, 
but a careful distinction made on ontological grounds. 


Now, my present mode of ‘being’ as a totality (which would 
be ‘myself as determined by my whole situation’) is the most 
satisfactory choice from among those that were available to me 
for actualization at the time of choosing. No doubt, we some- 
times refrain from choosing the experience which we consider 


4 


1. Majjhima Nikdya, 102. (p. 232—233), Vol. II. 
2. Ye va pana keci samana va brahmana va vibhavena bhavassa nissaranamanohamsu 
sabbe te anissata bhavasmati vadami. (Udana, Nandavagga, Sutia No. 10). 
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would bring us the greatest possible immediate satisfaction; 
but we are then experiencing a reflexive satisfaction by 
anticipating a future greater satisfaction or advantage to be 
derived by foregoing the immediate one; and this anticipation 
and reflexive satisfaction is part of our present total experience. 
Of all the modes of ‘being’ possible at the time, I chose to be 
this mode because it appeared the most satisfactory; and, 
right now, it is what I crave most for within the ambit of 
realizable possibility. So this present mode of ‘being’ has 
present craving-for-‘being’ as condition. Now, if I crave 
only for this mode of ‘being’ there can never, on my own 
responsibility, be any ‘being’ other than this present ‘being.’ 
I can of course have some ‘being’ forced upon me by conditions 
beyond my control. But that would not be my responsibility. 
Further, for me to crave only for this present mode of ‘being’ 
it must be wholly satisfactory. But this present ‘being’ 
may not appear wholly satisfactory when placed against the 
many modes of ‘being’ it now points to; and these many modes 
of ‘being’ pointed to are the intentions (or better, determina- 
tions) which form an integral part of this present ‘being’. 
That means there is an inherent unsatisfactoriness in my 
present ‘being’ (which was thought to be most satisfactory at 
time of choice). It is not all possible satisfaction. It is 
always lacking (dno)! and unsatisfied (atitto).* At every instant 
of my ‘being’ I apprehend a certain (however minor) contingency 
or unjustifiability in the (earlier) choice which determined the 
mode of ‘being’. I am therefore always on the verge 
of considering my present ‘being’ (which was. determined by 
that choice) in an objective fashion, and consequently of 
surpassing it and making it a thing of the past by now determining 
a new mode of ‘being’. So I crave for the un-doing of this 
present ‘being’. This is vibhavatanha. And by that means 
I expect the anticipated ‘being’ to give me the highest possible 
satisfaction that can be intended right now. When this new 
‘being’ is made present, again the same situation holds. 


-_ aH + + 


1. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 82. 
2. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 82. 
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In this way, we find that in the structure of our experience 
both craving-for-‘being’ and craving-for-‘unbeing’ are present, 
though one may be more manifest than the other depending 
upon the mature of the ‘being’. More particularly; when 
there is felt pleasure, craving-for-‘being’ is manifest, and so 
there is a wish to continue in that state of ‘being’; and when 
there is felt unpleasure, craving-for-‘unbeing’ is manifest, 
and so there is a wish to pass away from that state of ‘being’ 
into another. 


It is necessary to realize that craving-for-‘unbeing’ has to 
be there if there is craving-for-‘being’. The puthwjjana’s existence 
is a being ‘self? and not a being self. It is only because his 
existence is the existence of a false self, i.e. of a ‘self’, that the 
necessity for ‘unbeing’ presents itself to some degree or other 
always. A deception must always lead to betrayal in some 
way or other, sooner or later. It is not the seeing that craving- 
for-‘unbeing’ is there in experience that is difficult to achieve, 
it is the seeing that craving-for-‘unbeing’ has to be there as a 
necessary part of the structure of experience. ‘Thus, 
it is not the fact itself that is difficult to see, it is the mecessity 
for the fact.1 


1, The existentialist says: ‘Fundamentally man is the desire to be, and the 

existence of this desire is not to be established by an empirical induction; 
it is the result of an a priori description of the being for-itself, since desire 
is a lack and since the for-itself is the being which is to itself its own lack of 
being.” 
This is a very interesting statement. By ‘desire to be’ he is referring 
essentially to bhavatanhi. Now, he cannot hope to solve this dilemma. 
For it can be solved only by seeing that the being of the for-itself ismo more 
lack of being: in other words, by seeing that there is no more desire to 
be. And this he cannot do, for the simple reason that, by assumption, 
the being of the for-itselfis the lack of being, is the desire to be.. 


It is also a good example of how the existential ambiguity becomes 
insurmountable to the existentialist. The existentialist does not of course 
know that he has put himself into this situation (a situation from which 
he cannot extricate himself) by his tacit assumption of self—an assumption 
that, as a puthujjana, he cannot help but make. 


We can summarize this plight of the existentialist in the following way; 
knowingly or unknowingly he takes something or other as self in 
one way or another, and then finds that he cannot justify his action; but 
he sees no way out, and yet he cannot help but hold to belief in 
self (attavddupadana). 
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Now, just as much as ‘person’ (sakkdya) contains ‘person’-view 
(sakkayaditthi), “being” (bhava) contains ‘being’-view (bhavadittht) 
and ‘unbeing’-view (vibhavaditihi). Quite simply, ‘being’-view 
is the view that this living is a being self, and ‘unbeing’-view 
is the view that there is the doing away of this living which 
is a being self. Both views are wrong, simply because they 
both assume self. Further, just as much as ‘unbeing’ (vibhava) 
embodies ‘being’ (bhava), ‘unbeing’-view (vbhavaditthi) embodies 
‘being’-view (bhavaditthr). 


At the surface level ‘being’-view (bhavadittht) is in opposition 
to ‘unbeing’-view (vzbhavadittht), just as much as, at the surface 
level, ‘being’ (bhava) is in opposition to ‘unbeing’ (vzbhava). 
But, inasmuch as they both spring from the same source—‘self’ 
—,at bottom, they promote each other. ‘This they do in an 
indirect way, i.e. by directly promoting ‘self’? in outwardly 
opposing directions. So that, even though at the surface 
level *being’-view and ‘unbeing’-view are in opposition to each 
other, when it comes to destruction of ‘self’? and those things 
dependent upon ‘selt’, each helps the other to prevent that 
destruction. “Monks, there are these two views; ‘being’-view 
and ‘unbeing’-view. Whosoever recluses and divines, monks, 
are stuck to “being’-view, are gone to ‘being’-view, are attached 
to ‘being’-view—they are opposed by ‘unbeing’-view. Whoso- 
ever recluses and divines, monks, are stuck to ‘unbeing’-view, 
are gone to ‘unbeing’-view, are attached to ‘unbeing’-view—they 
are opposed by ‘being’-view. Whosoever recluses and divines, 
monks, do not understand as they really are the arising of, the 
fall of, the satisfaction in, the misery in and the escape from 
these two views—they are with lust, they are with hate, they 
are with delusion, they are with craving, they are with holding, 
they are foolish, they are with devotion and opposition, they 
are fond of subjective elaborations, they are not fully released 
from birth, ageing, death, sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, 
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grief, and despair. They are not fully released from suffering, 
I declare.’’! 


™ 


These two views, namely ‘being.-view‘ (bhavaditthi) and 
‘unbeing’-view (vibhavaditthi), leap the puthujjana to one or 
other of two beliefs, i.e. to either the belief in eternalism or the 
belief in annihilation. The eternalist-belief (sassatavdda) is 
the belief that this (my) self is eternal, and the annihilationist- 
belief (ucchadavada) is the belief that this (my) self will be 
annihilated at death. The puthujjana reflecting upon his future 
has no option but to hold to one or other of these two beliefs 
as his belief or view of his own future. The opposition mentioned 
in the Sutta passage is particularly effective at this level; that 
is to say, the believer in eternalism is deterred by annihilationism 
and the believer in annihilation is deterred by eternalism. 
Neither is or can be certain of his position.” 


The Buddha points out that believing in eternalism is due 
to a ‘sticking fast’ (oliyanti) to ‘being’: “Men and’ gods, monks, 
are loving ‘being’, are intent on ‘being’, are delighted in ‘being’. 
When doctrine is set forth for the cessation of ‘being’ (their) 
mind does not spring forward (to it), does not brighten, does 





1. Duema bhikkhave ditthiyo: bhavaditthi ca vibhavaditthi ca. Ye hi keci bhikkhave 
samana@ v& brahmand va bhavadiithim alliné bhavaditthim upagata bhavaditthim 
ajhosita  vibhavaditthiya te pativiruddha. Ye hi keci bhikkhave samana ua, 
brahmana va vibhavaditthim allina vibhavaditthim upadgata vibhavaditthim ajjhosata 
bhavaditthiya te pativiruddha. Ye hi keci bhikkhave samanad va brahmana va imasam 
dvinnam ditthinam samudyanca atthagamanca assddanca Gdinavanea nissarananca 
yathabhitam nappajannti, te sardgd te sadosd te samohd te satanha te saupaidana 
te aviddasuno te anuruddhapativiruddha te papancaratino te na parimuccanti jatiya 
jaraya maranena sokehi paridevehi dukkhehi domanassehi upaydsehi. Na parimuccanti 
dukkhasamati vadami. (Majjhimantkaya, Sutta No. 11.) 


. Belief in an eternal life in heaven or hell is certainly, as Bradley hints 
(Appearance and Reality, p. 452), a ‘‘degrading superstition’; but then, 
so is belief in annihilation. 

It may be noted that the Hindu belief in eternalism is only different in 
that it believes in a series of finite lives pertaining to a self (atman) which 

‘finally gets absorbed in a “Universal Consciousness” or some such mysterious 
thing. 


ho 
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not get steadied, does not get Crawne, in. ‘Thus, monks, some 
do stick fast.’’* 


On the other hand, in the case of the self-reflexive individual, 
believing in annihilation, the Buddha teaches, is due to 
delighting in ‘unbeing’ and thereby going to excess or over- 
shooting the mark (atidhavantz) 2 It occurs this way: 


The extent and degree of repulsion (patigha) from ‘being’ 
is a variable factor in individuals. Whilst one puthyjana would 
be repelled from certain kinds of feelings, perceptions, etc., 
another would be repelled from these and more. Some go the 
whole hog. Consequently, they are repelled from everything 
that falls within ‘being’. They are dissatisfied with their 
past; they are dissatisfied with the present; and they cannot 
see any satisfaction in the future which they see will be old 
age, decrepitude and death. In other words, they are dissatisfied 
with past, present, and future ‘being’. So they keep looking 
for a complete escape from ‘being’. Now, this dissatisfaction 
and this looking for an escape from ‘being’, by themselves, 
are quite wholesome things. It is in fact the basis of all 
authenticity; and, set in its proper perspective, could become 
a fruitful approach to the Buddha’s Teaching. This is shown in 
Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 74, wherein ensues a conversation 
between the Buddha and the wanderer Dighanaka who expresses 
a view almost identical to what we have just described. 

“Standing on one side the wanderer Dighanaka said this 
to the Auspicious One, ‘I am, master Gotama, of such a belief, 
of such a view: ‘Everything does not please me’.”’ 

“That view of yours, Aggivessana—‘Everything does not 
please me’—does that view itself not please you?” 

“Tf master Gotama, that view would please me, then, that 
would be just the same, that would be just the same.”’ 





— 


_Bhavarama bhikkhave devamanussi bhavaraté bhavasammudita. Tesam bhava 
nirodhiya dhamme desiyamane na cittam pakkhandhati na pasdati na santitthati 

_nadhimuccati. Evam kho bhikkhave oliyanti eke. (Itivuttaka, Dukanipata, 
Dutiyavagga, Sutta No. 12). 


2.Ibid. 
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“But then, Aggivessana, there are many more in the world 
who say so—'that would be just the same, that would be just 
the same’; and then they do not abandon that very view. But 
_ Aggivessana, there are much fewer in the world who say so— 
‘that would be just the same, that would be just the same’; 
and then they abandon that very view and do not take up another 
view. 


“There are, Aggivessana, some recluses. and divines with | 
such a belief, with such a view—‘Everything pleases me’. 
There are, Aggivessana, some recluses and divines with such 
a belief, with such a view—‘Everything does not please me’. 
There are, Aggivessana, some recluses and divines with such 
a belief, with such a view—‘Something pleases me, something 
does not please me’. 


‘Therein, Aggivessana, those recluses and divines with 
such a belief, with such a view—‘Everything pleases me’—this 
view of theirs is close to passion, close to bondage, close to 
delight, close to attachment, close to holding. ‘Therein, 
Aggivessana, those recluses and divines with such a_ belief, 
with such a view—‘Everything does not please me’—this view 
of theirs is close to dispassion, close to unbinding, close to not 
delighting, close to detachment, close to not-holding.’’! 





1, Aham hi bho Gotama evamvéidi evamditthi: sabbam me na khamatiti. 


Yapi kho te esa Aggivessana ditthi ‘sabbam me na khamatiti? esapi te ditthi na 
khamatiti. ; 


Esa ce me bho Gotama ditthi khameyyatampassa tadisameva, tampassa tddisamevati. 
Ato kho te Aggivessana bhahihi bahutaraé lokasmim ye evaméhansu: tampassa 
tadisameva, tampassa tadisamevati. Te tanceva ditthim nappajahanti, afifianca: 
ditthim upadiyanti. Ato kho te Aggivessana taniihi tanutara lokasmim ye evamahansu 
tampassa tadisameva, kampassa tddisamevati. Te taiceva ditthim pajahanti. 
Anianca ditthim na upadiyanti. 


Santi Aggivessana eke samanabrahmana& evamvidino evamditthino: sabbam me 
kKhamatiti. Santi Aggivessana eke samanabrahmand& evamvadino evamaditthino: 
sabbam me na khamatiti. Santi Aggivessana eke samanabrahmanda evamvadino 
evamditthino: ekaccam me khamati, ekaccam me na khamatiti. 


Tatra Aggivessana ye te samanabrihmand evamvadino evamditthino sabbam me 
Khamatiti tesamayam ditthi sdragdya santike sanyogdya santike abhinandanéya 
santike ajjhosanaya santike upddanaya santike. Tatra Aggivessana ye te samana- 
brahmana& evamvadino evamditthino ‘sabbam me na khamatiti’, tesamayam ditthi 
asaragaya santike asanyogdya santike anabhinandandya  santike anajjhosanaya 
santike anupaddnaya santikett. 
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Now, as it is said in the Sutta, ‘there are many more in the 
world’ who, without abandoning the view that nothing pleases 
them, keep holding to the view. Consequently, they keep 
looking for a complete escape from ‘being’. But unfortunately, 
they do not know such an escape that is experiencable in this 
life itself. Not knowing any escape that is experiencable 
in this life itself, they come to the conclusion or seek comfort 
in the idea that the only escape which will make an end of it 
all is death. ‘Some afflicted by ‘being’, ashamed thereby, 
loathing it, delight in ‘unbeing’ (thus) : “Venerable Sir, inasmuch 
as when body breaks up in death, this (my) self is cut off, is 
destroyed, does not exist after death—that is the peaceful, 
that is the excellent, that is the true state of affairs’. ‘Thus, 
monks, some go to excess.””} 


The puthujjana who goes to excess in this fashion is far from 
being convinced about the matter. After all it is not something 
that he can be truthfully convinced about. But, under the 
set-up he finds himself in, it at least gives him some consolation; 
it is the only ‘escape’ he can imagine, thus driving things too 
far, to regions beyond his reach and vision, 1.e. to after-death. 
His difficulty is of course that he knows no escape from ‘being’ 
which can be experienced in this life itself. 


The rationalist or materialist too believes in annihilation, 
and he too does not know an escape from ‘being’ to be 
experienced in this life. But in his case the belief'in annihilation 
is not born of self-reflexion. He relishes the belief for another 
reason; that is, it permits him to enjoy the pleasures of the senses 
and lose himself in the labyrinthine forms of inauthenticity. 
It permits him to eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die. It is more pleasurable for him to indulge in sensuality 
forcing himself to believe in annihilation. It does not matter 
to him whether he is certain of annihilation or not. Not 





1. Bhaveneva kho paneke attiyamana harayamdana@ jigucchamana vibhavam abhinandants: 
yato kira bho ayam atta kayassa bheda parammarana ucchyjati vinassati na hott 
parammarand, etam santam etam panitam etam yathavanti. Evam kho bhikkhave 
atidhavanti eke. (Itivuttaka, Dukanipata, Dutiyavagga, Sutta No. 12.) 
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being a subjective thinker he is not very concerned about it, 
though of course when old age and death draw near he finds 
himself not so sure about himself and his views, and becomes 
rather anxious. Again, after all he cannot be truthfully 
convinced about annihilation. But it is a belief that caters 
to the promotion of his craving for more and more sensuality. 


We said that in the puthujjana’s experience there is both 
craving-for-‘being’ and craving-for-‘unbeing’. ‘This craving- 
for-‘being’ is structurally necessary for the present mode of 
‘being’ to remain; and the craving-for-‘unbeing’ is structurally 
necessary for change of mode of ‘being’ to occur. These two 
cravings are always in conflict—one tending towards stability, 
the other tending towards change. And the puthyjana 
attempts—sometimes with little success, sometimes with much 
success, but never with total success—to resolve the conflict 
by intensifying the pleasure in experienced ‘being’, and so 
feel no need for a different mode of ‘being’. In other words, 
by intensifying the pleasure felt in present ‘being’, he attempts 
to make craving-for-‘unbeing’ vanish, and with that the conflict 
too. When present ‘being’ is the most pleasurable in comparison 
to all possible modes coming within his purview at the time, 
he does not wish it to change. Attention is then very nearly, 
fully on this present experience and those other possible modes 
recede far from the sphere of attention; he does not wish to 
be disturbed. In seeking intensely pleasurable present “being’ 
he tries to come as close as possible to a goal of ‘being’ that is 
wholly desirable and therefore not necessary to change. 


Now, the puthujjana finds that the only means he has for 
intensifying the pleasurability of his ‘being’ whenever he finds 
the need for it is through the intensity of pleasantness which 
occurs in the realm of the five sense-bases—eye, ear, nose, 
tongue and body. ‘The more sensuous (or sensory) an experience 
is, the more intense it is; and that applies to both pleasant and 
unpleasant experience. (An orgasm, for example, is one of 
the most intensely pleasant experiences.) ‘The increase in 
pleasurability is however derived only from pleasant sensual 


experience. 
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Corresponding to the five sense-bases there are five percepts— 
sight, sound, smell, taste and touch. These percepts in 
combination with pleasure is referred to in the Suttas 
as kama. Kama can be rendered as sensuality. And the 
foregoing would indicate that this sensuality is both qualititative 
and quantitative. ‘Thus, the pleasantness occurring in the 
realm of the five sense-bases, by itself, is not sensuality. It 
becomes sensuality only when it is dear, lustful, etc. ‘“There 
are, monks, sights conscious of through the eye... . sounds 
conscious of through the ear... . smells conscious of through 
the nose .... tastes “conscious of through the tongue.... 
touches conscious of through the body, that are liked, lovely, 
pleasing, dear, connected ‘with sensuality, lustful. These 
monks, are called ‘the things to be fettered with’. The desire- 
and-lust therein,—that is the fetter that is in them.’’! Thus 
the five percepts become the five strands-of-sensuality (kdmaguna) 
only when they are associated with desire-and-lust, or at the 
most basic level, only when they are associated with subjectivity. 
“There are, friend, these five strands-of-sensuality. What 
five? Sights conscious of through the eye, and are liked, lovely, 
pleasing, dear, connected with sensuality, lustful; sounds 
conscious of through the ear ....; smells conscious of through 
HaXe? WOME Go Be ; tastes conscious of through the tongue 
touches conscious of through the body, and are liked, lovely, 
pleasing, dear, connected with sensuality, lustful. These, 
friend, are the five strands-of-sensuality.”* If there is to be 
sensuality (kdma), attachment to these five percepts must 
be there. It is not a case of mere experience being sensuous: 





1. Santi bhikkhave cakkhuvitiieyya riipa ... . sotaviiiheyydsadda ... . ghainavitiiieyya 
gandhi... . jivhavitifieyya rasa... . kdyavientiyya potthabba ittha kanta mandpa 
piyaripa kamiipasamhita rajaniya, ime vuccanti bhikkhave samyojaniya dhamma. 
Yo tattha chandardgo tam tattha samyojanam. (Samyuttanikaya IV, Salayatana- 
samyutta, Lokakémagunavagga Sutia No. 9.) 

2. Paiica ime dvuso kimagund. Katame pafica? Cakkhuvifiieyya ripad ittha kanta 
mandpa piyaripa kamipasamhita rajaniya, sotaviineyya sadda . . . .,ghdnavinieyya 
gandhi...., jivhdvitiieyyd rasd...., kdyavitineyya photthabba itthi kanta 
manapa piyariipa kamupasamhita rajaniya. Ime kho dvuso panca kamaguna. 
(Anguttaranikaya IV, Navakanipata, Mahdvagga, Sutta No. 3.) 
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it is a case of subjective experience being sensuous, of “being” 
being sensuous. And that is precisely why this sensuality 
provides the means of resolving the conflict between ‘being’ 
and ‘unbeing’, however much in the end it proves to be quite 
inadequate for the task. 


Lest the reader might to concerned regarding an inaccuracy 
in the discriptions of the strands of sensuality (kdmaguna) given 
so far, we should point out that these strands-of-sensuality 
should not be considered purely as the percepts. ‘They are 
pleasant percepts, and that means the strands-of-sensuality — 
are, in the strictest sense, name-and-matter (n@marupa). The 
question of their being pleasant is one of intention (cetand). In 
this way, a strand-of-sensuality is more accurately a particular 
name-ane-matter conjoined with subjectivity. We have however 
laid stress on the percept itself for easiness of description. 


All cravings in the puthujjana’s experience fall under one or 
three types—craving-for-‘being’ (bhavatanha@), _ craving-for- 
‘unbeing’ (vibhavatanhaé) and craving-for-sensuality (kadmatanhd). 
“There are, monks, these three cravings. What three? 
Craving-for-sensuality, craving-for-‘being’ and _ craving-for- 
‘unbeing’. These indeed, monks, are three cravings.’’* 


Sensuality being what it is, is a difficult thing to examine; 
simply because, for examination, it has to be brought under 
reflexion—i.e. under mindfulness-and-awareness (sattsampa- 
janna)—, and the moment it is brought under reflexion the 
pleasure aspect of it tends to disappear. Therefore the more 
we practise (right) reflexion the less sensually pleasurable our 
lives become. Mindful-and-aware we can perceive the same 
pleasant percepts,which at times of no mindfulness-and-awareness 
develop sensuality, and yet find no sensuality developing in us. 
Herein also lies the key to that virtuous conduct (sla) which 
the Buddha teaches and lays so much stress upon if one is to 
develop the path leading to the cessation of all suffering. Seeing 


Se ee 8565608680800 SS 


1. Tisso ima bhikkhave tanha. Katama tisso? Kamatanha bhavatanha& vibhavatanhda. 
Imakho bhikhave tisso tanha ti, (Itivuttaka, Sutta No. 58.) 
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sensuality and craving-for-sensuality at their surface level, 
or as they outwardly appear, is however, not a difficult thing; 
and the puthujjana does see them at this level. But seeing them 
at their root-structural level is quite another matter. It is 
to see them at this latter level that the Buddha’s ‘Teaching is 
necessary. Further, it is only when they are seen at their 
root-structural level that they are seen in the true sense of the 
word. 


Incidentally, the Visuddhimagga makes a bit of a hash out 
of kamatanhé, bhavatanhi and vibhavatanha. It says: ‘When 
craving for sight (or for what is seen) manifests itself as a sensual 
satisfaction, relishing the (visual) object that has-come within 
the range of the eye, that is called kamatanha. When that 
(craving) occurs with the eternalist view, ‘Lasting, eternal’, 
as basis, that is called bhavatanhd, for it is the lust accompanying 
the eternalist view that is called bhavatanha. And when that 
(craving) occurs with the annihilationist view, “Breaking up, 
perishing’, as basis, that is called vibhavatanhd, for it is the lust 
accompanying the annihilationist view that is called vibhava- 
tanha.’1 Now, between the eternalist view (or the annihilationist 
view) and the craving for a sweet taste what relationship can 
indeed be established that is not wholly gratuitous? It is 
certainly not denied that a relationship could be established. 
What is denied is that there is an essential or meaningful 
relationship between these two views and the craving for the 
sweet taste; and what is objected to is that these interpretations 
in no way advance one’s understanding of tanhé. ‘That is not 
all. The sekha—i.e. the noble disciple who understands the 
Buddha’s Teaching—has neither the eternalist view nor the 
annihilationist view. So that, according to the Visuddhmagga, 





1. Riipatanha_yeva hi yada cakkhussa apatham agatam ruparammanam kamassadavasena 
assadayamana pavattati tada kamata hannama hott; yada tadevarammanam duvam 
sassatanti pavattaya sassataditthiya saddhim pavattati, tada bhavatanha nama 
hoti, sassataditthisahagato hi rago bhavatanha ti vuccati ; yadapana tadevarammanam 
ucchijjati vinassati ti pavattaya ucchedaditthiya saddhim pavattati tada vibhavatanha 
nima hoti, ucchedaditthisahagato hi rago vibhavatanha ti vuccati (Visuddhimagga, 
Ch. XVII.) 
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only the sekha can experience kamatanhé; and the puthujjana— 
who will always have one or other of these two views—only 
can experience bhavatanha or vibhavatanhé. Yet another mistake 
is that bhavatanha and vibhavatanhaé are identified as kinds of 
lust—rdga. The Suttas speak differently. They say that 
chanda-raga—i.e. desire-and-lust—are dependent upon tanha:) 
Unfortunately, tanhaé is not such an easy thing to sort out as 
the Visuddhimagga makes it out to be; and all these rationaliza- 
tions and over-simplifications only cause confusion worse 
confounded. ‘This so very facile explanation of kdmatanha, 
bhavatanha and vibhavatanha found in the Visuddhimagga is itself 
sufficient to validate the unfavourable comments we made of 
this exegetical book in Chapter II. 


The five strands-of-sensuality, pertaining as they are to human 
‘being’ are qualified by the Buddha as being the ‘“‘five human 
strands-of-sensuality” (manussa pafica kamaguna)*. He makes 
this qualification only in order to inform us that the sensuality 
pertaining to celestial sensuous ‘being’ (dibbakima)® is of a 
higher and finer order than the human. 


Now, the pleasure associated with sensuality may be called 
the sensual-pleasure (kdmasukha). ‘‘Whatever indeed, friend, 


is the pleasure and joy that arises dependent upon these five 
994 





It is also the satisfaction of sensuality (kdémanam assddo). 
“Whatever indeed, monks, is the pleasure and joy that arises 
dependent upon these five strands of sensuality—that is the 
satisfaction of sensuality.’’® 


. [his relationship between chandardga (desire-and-lust) and tanhd& (craving) 
will be dealt with later in this Chapter. 


ee 


2. Samyuitanikaya V, Sotdpattisamyutta, Sappaniavagga, Sutta No. 4 
3. Ibid. 


4, Yam kho dvuso ime paiica kimagune paticca uppajjati sukham somanassam, idam 
vuccati avuso kamasukham. (Angutiaranikdya IV, Navakanipaita, Mahdvagza, 
Sutta No. 3.) 

9. Yam kho bhikkhave ime patica kamagune paticca uppajjati sukham somanassam 
ayam kamanam assido. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 13.) 
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Say that the sore (vana) is the conceit ‘(I1) am’ (asmimdna) ; the 
wanting to scratch is the craving-for-sensuality (kdmatanhd) ; 
the scratching is the indulgence in sensuality (kdma); and 
the pleasure and the satisfaction derived from the scratching 
is the pleasure and satisfaction in the indulgence in sensuality 
(kamasukha kdmanam assido). And just as the pleasure of the 
scratch is inevitably followed by unpleasure and misery, so 
is the pleasure and satisfaction in sensuality. Unfortunately, 
this unpleasure that follows is greater than the pleasure. 
“Friend, the Auspicious One has declared that sensuality is 
Just involving time (in order that its fruit which is unpleasure 
matures), is of much unpleasure, is of much despair, is having 
more misery (or dissatisfaction, or disappointment) in it.’ 
The intelligent and observant puthujana may see that sensuality 
ends in unpleasure. But there is nothing he can do about 
it, because sensual-pleasure is the only refuge from unpleasure 
that he knows. When he is experiencing sensual-pleasure 
he craves for more of it, perhaps of a different variety; and 
when he is not experiencing sensual-pleasure, then also he 
craves for sensual-pleasure. Thus, in the structure of the 
puthwjana’s experience there is always this craving-for-sensuality 
along with craving-for-‘being’ and craving-for-‘unbeing’. And 
just as much as holding (upddina) must be present for ‘being’ 
(bhava) to be there, craving (tanh@) must be present for holding 
(uwpddina) to be there. So we have the Buddha teaching us: 
“With craving as condition, holding; with holding as condition 
‘being’ ”’—tanhdpaccaya upadanan ; upadana paccayaé bhavo.* 


The strands-of-sensuality, we may note whilst passing, are 
dependent upon amenities (bhoga)* which are external material 
things (dmisa)*. To have the pleasure of sensuality one must 
have sensuality itself; to have sensuality one must have the 


Erste rare rner We eo evan nett Wer ena EAT 
1. Kalika hi dvuso kama vutta Bhagavata bahudukkha bahiipayasaé Gdinavo ettha 
bhiyyo. (Samyuttanikdya I, Devatasamyutta, Nandanavagga, Sutta No. 10). 





2. Samyuttanikaya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Buddhavagga, Sutta No. 2. 
3. Anguttaranikaya IV, Sthanddavagga, Sutta No. 20. 
4. Majjhimantkaya, Sutta No. 3. 
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strands-of-sensuality; and to have the strands of sensuality 
one must have amenities, since these amenities are the external 
things that have to be contacted in order that the strands-of- 
sensuality may arise. ‘They take the form of tasty foods, wines, 
musical instruments, sex, etc. In the context of present day 
society it all means one must have money. So that to experience 
sensual-pleasure one must possess amenities, and this means 
one has to work for it. In the Mahddukkhakkhandha Sutta* 
the Buddha indicates how the average individual craving for 
sensuality undergoes much unpleasure in the process. He 
has to work daily, and this work itself is in the main unpleasant 
business. ‘Then when he comes to possess the required amenities 
he has the task of protecting them, which again is unpleasant 
business. Ifhe is born to opulence and so has amenities without 
having to work for them, still the unpleasure that follows the 
pleasure of sensuality and matures as time goes by is in excess 
of the pleasure. When old age creeps in, the matter becomes 
really serious, unpleasure becomes more and more acute, 


culminating in the most unwelcome apprehension of imminent 
death. 


We can see in experience that of the three, kdmatanhd, bhava- 
tanh& and vibhavatanha, the last two are more potent than the first; 
and that is because bhavatanhi and vibhavatanha involve ‘self? 
more directly and explicitly than kdmatanhaé does. Being 
‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ are of more fundamental importance than 
those things that are considered as being ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self?; and the strands of sensuality (kdmaguna) are only things 
that are so considered. Herein also lies the reason why the 
puthujjana can be led to holding some belief in the eternal existence 
of a self (or soul, or ego, etc.)—in a sort of eternal metaphysical 
existence that he thinks would be free from sensual pleasure 
and from the prison walls of his mutable body. It is to this 
belief that all religious faiths fundamentally and essentially 
cater, though their catering may take different forms. Mysticism 
is dependent upon bhavatanhd. The Mystic’s ‘Union with the 





1. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 13. 
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Divine’ or ’ Beatific Vision’—or whatever else he: wishes to 
call it—is upddana in a very subtle and fine form. 


Tanha@ is a necessary part of the structure of ‘being’. It 
is necessary because ‘being’ cannot otherwise continue to be 
‘being’. Tanha is therefore not the coarse hankering after 
what we do not have. This hankering after the things of 
the world is termed abhija, which can be rendered as 
covetousness. Covetousness (abhijjd) is a coarse layer that 
stands over tanhi; Tanhd is the subtle craving for more of 
what we already ‘have. Bhavatanhi—craving-for-‘being’—is 
really craving-for-more-‘being’, or craving-for-furtherance-of- 
‘being’. The mode of ‘being’ craved for is always secondary, 
though necessarily tied up and inseparable since ‘being’ is 
always ‘being-in-some-mode’. (The switching from mode 
to mode is determined by vibhava-tanhd.) When the stomach 
is in hunger, food is wanted. The type of food—rice or bread, 
or whatever else that is eaten—is secondary though necessarily 
and inseparably tied up with the eating, since eating is always 
eating-some-food. However, we must note that unlike the 
hunger of the stomach, bhavatanhi can never be appeased. 
When the stomach is full,hunger is appeased, at least temporarily. 
Not so with bhavatanha, simply because it is always a craving 
for more ‘being’ or for furtherance of ‘being’, or for 
continuing ‘being’. 

At the most subtle level this situation is as follows—a situation 
which, however, is more difficult to see: 


Satisfaction (assddo) is the satisfaction of craving (tanhd), 
But this satisfaction of craving is not the appeasement of 
craving. On the contrary, it is the continuation of craving. 
It is not things we crave for fundamentally, it is the pursuit 
of things. In other words we fundamentally crave for craving. 
Craving-for-‘being’ (bhavatanhi), at its most fundamental 
level, is the craving for craving for ‘I am’; and craving depends 
upon this craving for craving, That craving depends upon 
craving for craving is, as we will see in Chapter XII, similar 
to the fact that non-knowledge depends upon non-knowledge 
of non-knowledge. In the Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 22, there 
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is not only craving for things such as sight, sound, smell, etc., 
but there is also a craving for craving-for-sight (tanha@ for 
ripatanhé), for craving-for-sound, for craving-for-smell etc. 
In the Samyuttanikaya II, Rahulasamyutia, Pathamavagga, Sutta 
No. 8 it is said: “Thus seeing, Rahula, the instructed noble 
disciple turns away from craving-for-sight, turns away from 


craving-for-sound, .... craving-for-smell . . . . craving-for-taste 
. craving-for-touch, turns away from craving-for-ideas. 
Turning away, he loses passion....’+ ‘This turning away 


from craving is only because there is craving for craving. If 
there is no craving for craving, there is no necessity to turn 
away from craving, And to turn away from craving is to give 
up this craving for craving. ) 

If, in order to help understand the above, we offer a simile 
at a simple level it may be as follows: A man wishes (hungers) 
to enjoy tasty food. But if he is to enjoy tasty food he must 
be hungry. So he must like to be hungry: because it is 
only if he is hungry that he can enjoy tasty food. He is thus 
hungry for hunger. And that is why one hears the statement, 
‘I love to be hungry.’ 


One other thing. 


Apart from craving for pleasant sights, sounds, smells, tastes 
and touches, there is also a craving for pleasant images or 
ideas (dhamma). In Pali, this craving is called dhammatanha. 
Thus craving for ‘I am’ would be a dhammatanha; so would 
craving for craving. These dhamma or images craved for are 
not included in the standard definition of the strands-of-sensuality 
which are five in number. But it is probably wrong to think 
that each and évery dhammatanhd falls outside the sphere of 
kamatanha, i.e. outside the sphere of craving-for-sensuality. 
An image or idea (dhamma) is very often involved with one or 
other of the five pleasant percepts—pleasant sight, pleasant 








1. Evam passam Rahula sutava ariyastivako riipatanhayapi nibbindati saddatanhayapr 
nibbindati.... gandhatanhdyapi ....rasatanhayaapfi .... potthabbatanhayapt 
....dhammatanhiyapi nibbindati. Nibbindam virajjati.... (Samyuttanikaya 
II, Rahulasamyutta, Pathamavagga, Sutta No. 8.) 
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sound, pleasant smell, pleasant taste and pleasant touch. For 
this reason, certain dhammatanhé at least could be considered 
as very subtle forms of kdmatanhd as against the gross form of 
kamatanha which is a direct craving for the five strands-of- 
sensuality. 


Further, it should be noted that the three categories 
of craving, viz., craving-for-‘being’, craving-for-‘unbeing’ 
and craving-for-sensuality, (bhavatanha, vibhavatanhi and 
kamatanha) which we have discussed embrace within their 
orbits craving for all aspects of ‘being’. In the Dighanikéya, 
Sutta No. 22, these aspects are grouped under ten 
categories, ‘These categories are: craving for (1) the sense 
organs, (2) the percepts, (3) conciousness, (4) contact, (5) feeling 
born of contact, (6) perception, (7) intention (intended intention, 
sancetana), (8) craving, (g) thinking, and (10) pondering. «Each 
of the categories again get subdivided into six either in relation 
to the six sense organs (internal bases) or the six percepts 
(external bases). For example, craving for contact would be 
craving for contact by eye, by ear, by nose, by tongue, by body 
and by mind; and craving for intention (intended intention) 
would be craving for intention regarding sight, sound, smell, 
taste, touch and idea. In the first chapter (Pathamavagga) 
of the Samyuttanikdya II, Rahulasamyutta, the ten groupings take 
a slightly different form. ‘They are craving for (1) the sense 
organs, (2) the percepts, (3) consciousness, (4) contact, (5) 
feeling born of contact, (6) perception, (7) intention (intended 
intention, sancetand), (8) craving, (9) the six elements (earth, 
water, fire, air, space and consciousness), and (10) the five 
aggregates. Here again each of the categories get subdivided 
into six either in relation to the six sense organs or the six percepts. 
But whichever group of ten we take into consideration it comes 
to the same thing, viz., craving for all the aspects of ‘being’. 
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In the Pali Suttas the words tanha, chanda, raéga and nandi 
often come together, as in the phrase: yo chando yo rago ya nandi 
ya tanhé ya updyupadaind.+ Very often the words chanda, raga 
and nandi are considered as being almost identical with tanha, 
or as being various ‘shades’ of tanha, ‘This is wrong. Chanda, 
raga and nandi have their own meaning. Chanda or nandi is 
desire, raga is lust, The following Sutta passage indicates 
that chanda and raga (i.e. desire and lust) are things dependent 
upon tanha; “Thus it is, Ananda, that tanhad is dependent upon 
feeling, pursuit dependent upon tanhd, gain dependent upon 
pursuit, anticipation dependent upon gain, desire-and-lust 
dependent upon anticipation... 2°78 Chanda and raga are 
described as “rooted in tanha? (tanhaimilaka)®, Further, the 
Buddha has described chanda, raga and nandi as upddana 
(see p. ). Chanda, raga and nandi are the more explicit 
forms of upddina; and upaddna is something dependent upon 
tanha. Quite clearly, it is wrong to assume that chanda, raga and 
nandi are various ‘shades’ of tanha,* The Buddha also tells us 
that there are nine things rooted in tanha. ‘Monks, I will 
preach the nine things rooted in tanh@.... And what monks 
are the nine things rooted in tanhi? Dependent upon tanha, 
seeking; dependent upon seeking, gain; dependent upon gain, 
anticipation; dependent upon anticipation, desire-and-lust; 
dependent upon desire-and-lust, attachment; dependent upon 
attachment, possession; dependent upon possession, jealousy; 


dependent upon jealously, guarding; because of guarding, 








1, For example, see Samyuttanikaya III, Radhasamyutta, Sutta No. 3. 

9. Iti kho Ananda vedanam paticca tanh, tanham paticca pariyesana, pariyesanam 
paticca labho, labham paticca vinicchayo, vinicchayam paticca chandardgo..... 
(Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15). 

3. Anguttaranikaya IV, Navakanipata, Sattavasavagga, Sutta No. 3. 

4. It is nesessary to point out that this type of approximation is very misleading 
and far from helpful. It is again resultant from disinterested scholarship 
that does not seek the meaning of the Suttas in personal experience. ‘The 
aim is at approximation that would satisfy scholarship, not at that certainty 
that is necessary to satisfy the individual interested in making use of the 
Suttas for his personal welfare. 
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taking up of clubs and knives, fights, disputes, quarrels, conten- 
tion, slander, lying, and various evil unprofitable things come 
to be.”! Often, as in the above, we find chanda and raga (desire 
and lust), like wise nandi and raga, in combination as a compound 
word—chandariga and nandiraga. ‘The difference between 
chanda or nandi (desire) and raga (lust) seems to be one of degree 
rather than of kind. The word raga can also be rendered 
as ‘passion’ as in rdgaggi (fire of passion). 


Further, craving (tanh), desire (chanda or nandi), and lust 
(rdga) are all supports for ‘being’ (bhava), in that ‘being’ 
depends upon these. Being ‘I’, or ‘self’-existence stands 
supported by these, stands dependent upon these. ‘They are 
therefore called the “lead to ‘being’”’ (bhavanetiz). ‘“That 
desire, that lust, that delight, that craving, that engaging and 
holding, that mental resolving, adherence and tendency—that 
is called the lead to ‘being’.”* This desiring, etc., is of course 
towards matter, feeling, perception, determinations and 
consciousness. 


In a simile® the Buddha likens ‘being’ to a bunch of mangoes 
whilst the lead to ‘being’ is likened to a stalk. Just as the 
bunch of mangoes exists hanging by the stalk, so does ‘being’ 
exist supported by its lead of craving, desire, etc. For ‘being’ 
to be there, the lead to ‘being’ must be there. 





. Nava bhikkhave tanhaimilake dhamme desessimi .... Katame ca bhikkhave nava 
tanhamilaka dhamma? Tanham paticca pariyesand, pariyesanam paticca labho, 
labham paticca vinicchayo, vinicchayam paticca \chandarago chandaragam paticca 
ajjhosinam, ajjhosinam paticca pariggaaho, pariggaham paticca macchariyam 
macchariyam paticca Grakkhadhikaranam, dandaidanasatthidanakalahaviggahavivda 
tuvamtuvampesitiamuavada aneke pipaki. akusali dhamma&  sambhavaniti. 
(Anguttaranikaya IV, Navakanipata, Sattdvasavagga, Sutia No. 3.) 

. Yochando yo rago ya nandi ya tanha yi upayupadanad cetaso adhitthanabhinivesanu- 
saya ayam vuccati bhavanetti. (Samyuttanikiya IIT, Radhasamyutta, Sutta No. 3). 

3, This simile is given in Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 1. 


— 


ho 
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THE STRUCTURE OF CHANGE 


Beyond saying that things are subject to the three charac- 
teristics of arising, passing away and changing whilst 
standing, the Buddha does not seem to have gone into an 
analysis of the phenomenon called change or impermanence. 
This might surprise the thinker of today; but it is not difficult 
to understand why. The reason is: provided a man does 
not have any preconceived notions about the structure of change 
or impermanence, an understanding of this structure beyond 
what the Buddha taught is not necessary for attaining the 
cessation of suffering. The intelligent puthujjana observes 
that there is such a thing as change or impermanence. He 
observes that the things in his world do change from time to 
time; and the Buddha informs him very definitely that there 
is nothing that exists that does not change, and that sooner 
or later all existing things disappear or come to an end. Now, 
when he takes this fact into consideration seriously and applies 
‘t to his own existence, it is enough, given certain other conditions 
of course, to lead him on to understanding and to the end of 
suffering. The Suttas indicate that the Buddha did not 
encourage philosophical or metaphysical investigation into 
matters that do not lead to the end of suffering, for the very 
good reason that a man might spend a lifetime of fruitless 
investigation and discussion of such matters and die unsatisfied, 
where otherwise he might have attained the goal if he attended 
to the right things. (In the Majhimankaya, Suita No. 2, the 
Buddha summarizes what things are to be attended to and 
what things are not to be attended to.) 


But ifthe Buddha did not, why do we have to raise the question 
of the structure of change ? 


The reason is that today we are, unfortunately, in a worse 
position than the average listener of the Buddha’s day was. 
From our early childhood, whether from a nurse or a school- 
master or from uncritical reading of philosophic and scientific 
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writings, we have come to learn and accept the idea that change 
is ‘continuous’, or that impermanence means that things are 
in a state of ‘flux’, are ‘becoming’, are ‘processes’, etc., and 
of course we keep repeating these things, never for a moment 
pausing to determine what all this means, or whether 1n tact 
they have any meaning at all. Our understanding of 
impermanence or change has been clouded by these rationaliza- 
tions. 


The question of change (and also movement) has consequently 
_become notoriously puzzling and not easily sorted out. But 
_ yet these definitions of change as ‘flux’, ‘becoming’, etc. would 
not concern us were it not for the fact that they have become 
a chief source of the current misinterpretations of the Buddha’s 
Teaching. In particular, these definitions have led to the 
quite erroneous but widespread view that “since everything 
is always changing nothing really exists, and it is only our 
ignorance that makes us think that things do exist.” Therefore 
We see a necessity to weed out this fallacious notion of continuous 
change or flux and return to actual ee perience of this thing 
called change. 


Let us first consider physical objects. 


We are told that the object is continuously changing or that 
it is in a state of flux. But the trouble arises when the view 


is extended and it is said that the object, such as the table before 
me, is not the same object from one moment to the next, and 
therefore the object does not ‘‘really”? exist. Nevertheless the 
view that ‘the table is there’ is much more valid in experience; 

and this latter view is valid notwithstanding the changes that 


are taking place (changes which may or may not be perceptible 


to me) so long as the table can be treated as the same table. 
The distinction between the view of ‘continuous change’ or 
‘flux’ and the view that ‘the table is there’ is of utmost importance, 
because it marks the distinction between the theoretical- 
postulational view and the existential or phenomenological view. 


But are these two views compatible? If not, which is the 
correct one? 
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The first comment we have to make here is that continuous 
change or flux is mot—repeat, mot—a matter for observation. 
In order for us to say ‘this has changed’ two things are necessary ; 
that is, (1) sameness or identity, and (2) not-sameness or 
difference. Unless there is something that remains the same 
we cannot say ‘this’, and unless there is something different 
we cannot say ‘changed’. 


Consider a simple case: Suppose there is a large crimson 
coloured wall where I perceive only the colour. After some 
time I notice that ‘the crimson has faded’. How is this to 
be understood? Clearly, if I look at the wall one day and 
find that it is blue I shall not say that ‘the crimson has faded’, 
for the valid reason that blue is totally different from crimson. 
In such a case I shall only say that the wall has changed its 
colour. But if I say ‘the crimson has faded’ I am saying that 
the wall is still crimson in colour but is of a lighter shade of 
crimson. What remains the same here is the general determina- 
tion ‘crimson’, and what is different is the particular shade 
of crimson. 


The above indicates that what remains the same or remains 
invariable is the more general feature, whilst the subordinate 


or more particular feature varies. In our example the general 
feature is the crimson colour, whilst the particular feature 
* is the shade. A general embraces two or more particulars 
os in such a way that each particular thing is an example or 


_ instance of the more general thing. Each shade of crimson 


bi a particular instance of the crimson colour in general. From 
this it follows that any two particulars can be interchanged 


without affecting the general. This shade is crimson, and 
that shade too is crimson. ‘There is a change in the particular 
shade of crimson, but an unchange or sameness in the 
general colour crimson. It also follows that uf the general 
changes then all the particulars change. If the crimson changes 
to blue we will find only shades of blue but no shades of crimson 
at all. Further, if we wish to determine what the general is, 
all we have to do is to put two or more particulars together 
and see what they have in common. The common is the 
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general. In fact whenever two particulars are found together 
they ipso facto reveal a general. It may sometimes be difficult 
to say what precisely the general is; or it may be that the 
general revealed is only an abstract idea which is perceived 
when the two particulars are found together. A general can 
also be considered as the ‘togetherness’ of different particulars. 


We can see how this state of affairs is applicable to the human 
being too. From infant to child, child to adult, adult to old 
man—all these are changes to particulars. But whilst these 
changes occur, the general— ig—remains the 
same, and each of the particulars—infant, child, adult, old 
man—are an instance of this general called ‘human being’. 
Note that, here, we are looking at the phenomenon called 
‘human being’ in an objective fashion, as we would look at 
some physical object, and not as a ‘self’, which is quite a different 
matter, though more difficult and of the highest importance 
from the point of view of suffering. 





Now the fact that the general remains unchanged whilst 
the particular changes points to the possibility of a certain 
structure of change which has to be taken into account 
whenever we consider the question of change; and if this is 
so it will mean that the idea that ‘everything is changing’ 
needs strict qualification. If then we can make a clear-cut 
distinction between those features that do not vary and those 
that do (within a given period of time of course) it will follow 
that the distinction between sameness and difference is 
absolute. In other words, we cannot then say ‘approximately 
the same’ or ‘approximately different’, for so long as we use 
the word ‘approximate’ it will be an indication that we have 
failed to make the distinction clear-cut, since ‘approximately 
the same’ means ‘the same but with a difference’ and ‘approxi- 
mately different’ means ‘different but partly the same’. Now | 
if the distinction between sameness and difference is absolute 
it will follow that all changes take place discontinuously, 
for it then means that ‘same’ means absolutely the same and 
‘different? means absolutely different, and there can be no 
intermediate category between sameness and difference. 
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But it might be considered absurd to speak of the colour 
of the wall ‘fading discontinuously’, and from the common 
sense point of view we agree that it would be. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that we do not perceive the ‘crimson fading’ 
continuously. What really happens is that one nice day we 
perceive that the ‘crimson has faded’, and this is a sudden 
perception. After a few more days we perceive that the 
‘crimson has faded further’; this too is a sudden perception. 
And so we infer that all this time the colour of the wall has 
been fading gradually or continuously, but without our 
perceiving it. The important fact is that .between the 
perception of the first shade and the perception of the second 
shade which is different from the first shade, we did mot perceive 
a continuity in the change from first shade to second shade. 
And this position holds however often we perceive the colour 
of the wall. If the first shade of crimson perceived yesterday 
was X,, and today after twenty-four hours we perceive the 
shade as X,, the change from X, to X, is perceived as sudden 
and discontinuous. Suppose without waiting for twenty-four . 


hours we perceive the colour only twelve hours after perceiving 
the colour of shade X,. Let us call the shade after twelve 
hours X,. There too the change of shade from X, to X,_ 
when perceived (after twelve hours) will be perceived as sudden 
and discontinuous. Even if we perceive the colour after six 
hours, again the change of shade from X, to the shade after 
six hours (sayX,) would be perceived as sudden and discon- 
tinuous. We can go on like this splitting the time interval 
between the consecutive perceptions of shade into smaller 
and smaller units. But however small the time interval be, 
the change will be perceived as sudden and discontinuous. 
Now if we are to completely eliminate discontinuity in 
the perception of change we will have to reduce our time interval 
between two consecutive perceptions to zero, which then means 
we will be left with the thing (the shade of the colour in this 
case) as not existing at all. For a thing to exist it must 
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exist for some time or other.! This is why the concept 
of continuous change or flux and the theory that ‘nothing really 
exists’ are complimentary to one another. This is also why 
the contradiction termed ‘absolute shortness of time’ is introduced 
when working with the notion of continuous change or flux. 
(Absolute shortness of time is no time; and if a thing exists only 
for the absolute shortness of time it means that it does not 
exist at all). But the matter does not end at that, because, 
inspite of the notion of continuous change or flux, practical 
experience does not permit us to say that a thing does not exist 
at all. So, pat comes the solution; the thing is and is not. 
In other words, A is not-A. ‘The result: mysticism. 


The above comments apply to the perception of anything 
changing. As another example, take a light fading out. From 
‘steady light’ to ‘fading light’ there is a distinction, and from 
‘fading light’ to ‘darkness’ also there is a distinction. At the 
higher level of generality there is the distinction between ‘light’ 
(steady and fading) and ‘darkness’. The change from any 
one of these to the other when perceived is perceived as discon- 
tinuous. So is the position within ‘fading light’ itself which 
one is tempted to think more seriously as continuouly changing 
in luminosity. ‘The change from one degree of luminosity to 
the next is perceived as discontinuous and suddeneven though 
the time interval involved is extremly short and even though 
there is steady and uninterrupted perception of the ‘fading 
light’. ¢ | 


1, When in order to prove that all is in continuous flux, Heraclitus stated 
that one could not cross the same river twice, a disciple of his stated that 
if all is in continuous flux one could not cross the sameriver even once. 
In Kierkegaard’s Authorship by George E. Arbaugh and George B. Arbaugh, 
p. 105, it is said that Kierkegaard criticized Heraclitus’ disciple as being 
foolish in going ‘farther’. But what Kierkegaard does not see is that the 
disciple had to go ‘farther’, and in doing so only drove Heraclitus’ theory 
of continuous flux to its inevitable conclusion. If everything is in conti- 
nuous flux, nothing is. For a thing to be it must remain unchanged. 
If the river and the individual are both in continuous flux (and if everything 
is in continuous flux it is illegitimate to exclude the individual from being 


in continuous flux), then there is neither a river nor an individual; hence 
also no crossing as envisaged by Heraclitus. 
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Whenever a perceived change is described as ‘taking place 
continuously’ it means that either the necessary analysis of 
a complex experience is beyond the power of the perceiver, 
or else that, unwittingly, a theoretical-postulation has crept 
into his description of his experience. ‘That we have perception 
of movement and such other changes is certainly not to be 
denied, and quite possibly it is the perception of movement 
that leads us to the view of continuous change or flux; but these 
experiences are notoriously difficult to describe. They involve 
the hierarchy of past, present and future, and yet are perceived 
as present things. Consequently the problem of movement 
or motion has always puzzled philosophers. | 


Thus all experience that we may describe as continuous 
change or flux can be adequately described in terms of discon- 
tinuous changes at different levels of generality. The 
contradiction involved in the notion of continuous change or 
flux arises from the failure to see that the perception of change 
at any given level of generality must be discontinuous and 
absolute, and that there must be various levels of generality. 
(The shade X, is absolutely different from the shade X,, and 
also from the shade X,, and so on). When these are taken 
together any desired approximation to continuous change 
can be obtained without contradiction. As Wittgenstein 
would say: ‘“‘We have got on to slippery ice there is no friction 
and so in a certain sense the conditions are ideal, but also, 
just because of that, we are unable to walk. We want to walk: 
so we need friction. Back to rough ground!’’! 


It may be said that the idea of continuous change is a matter 
of observation which accords with the scientific view that matter 
is subject to continuous change. But, as we pointed out earlier, 
continuous change or flux is not a matter of observation; it 


is purely and simply a theoretical consequence of the scientific 
claim to achieve complete objectivity. As soon as the observer 





1. Philosophical Investigations by Ludwig Wittgenstein (translated he G. E. M. 
Anscombe), p. 46. 
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is reinstated, as in quantum theory, change becomes dis- 


continuous. 


Quantum theory speaks of both ‘invariants’ and ‘transforma- 
tions’. And of course as soon as one says ‘invariant’ one rules 
out flux. ‘The idea of ‘invariance under transformation’ or 
‘identity under difference’ which does away with the notion 
of continuous change of flux is not very new. F. H. Bradley 
who wrote in the latter part of the last century got the idea 
from earlier writers. (Actually, Bradley accepts the principle 
of identity on the ideal level, but does not reject a real con- 
tinuous change). The Pythagoreans believed that things 
were composed of discontinuous units. But the idea went out 
of fashion with the advent of Logical Positivism—a name given 
by Blumberg and Feigl (1931) to the philosophical movement 
which emanated from the ‘Vienna Circle’ presided over by 
Moritz Schlick. Logical Positivism preaches a quasi-scientific 
philosophy which is a through-going empiricism backed by 
modern logic and tempered by an exaggerated respect for the 
achievements of modern science. The logic concerned in this 
philosophy is, historically, the logic of Frege and Bertrand 


Russell. But these logical positivists are most misleading, 
particularly Russell whose philosophizings (often overrated) 
do not carry the same penetrative vision as those of men like 
Heidegger, Satre, or even Wittgenstein.1 Presently, however, 
we find that these ideas of ‘invariance under transformation’ 
and ‘discontinuous change’ have once again returned to favour 
in quantum theory which even speaks of things like “the 
discontinuous character of atomic processes”’. 


—_— 


—" 


. For example, note Russell’s solution, vide his Mysticism and Logic, Ch.IX .to 
the problem posed by Zeno’s Elastic Arrow. The problem is not as easily 
solved as Russell likes to think. The solution offered by him solves the 
problem by leaving it out. The problem is: What is time? are always 
inseparably present where there is existence. To describe anyone is to 
describe the other two. 

2. Ernest Nagel in The structure of Science (p. 295) quoting Werner Heisenberg 

in The Physical Principle of the Quantum Theory. 
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ad 


Finally, in defence of the notion of continuous change or 
flux, it might be said as follows: Even if I now perceive things 
as self-identically persisting in time, my present perception 
is only one out of a flux or continuous succession of perceptions, 
and there is no guarantee that I continue to perceive the same 
self-identities for two successive instants; and therefore all 
I am entitled to say is that there appear to be self-identities 
persisting in time, but whether it is so or not in reality, I am 
quite unable to discover. | 


But this argument is wanting in four directions: (1) It presumes 
a rational view of time, and uses that same view to question 
the validity of reflexive experience. But this rational view 
of time is itself ultimately derived from or founded upon direct 
reflexive experience, for how are we to know what time is if 
not from our own experience? Therefore here it is a case 
wherein something that is founded upon direct reflexive 
experience is being used to undermine that same reflexive 
experience. Such an action is quite illegitimate. The error 
is in the act of rationalization, i.e. in trying to see time objectively, 
from a point outside of it. And the result is: a continuous 
succession of isolated moments, each of no duration, and each 
with no past or future since from the timeless (or no duration) 
point of view they are all present,—an utter monstrosity. In 
addition, the distinction between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ 
is, as we have had occasion to point out earlier, completely 
ungenuine. (2) Our knowledge of time comes only from the 
perception of change. It is therefore necessary to determine 
the nature or the structure of change before we can come to 
know the structure of time. (3) Whether we actually perceive 
continuous change or not, we most certainly perceive 
discontinuous changes. ‘This position being admitted, there 
is at least a prima facie case in favour of discontinuous change. 
(4) The experiments of the Gestalt psychologists (Gestalt is a 
German word meaning ‘shape’ or ‘form’ or ‘structure’) indicate 
that we perceive only discontinuous changes and not continuous 
change. 
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Our undeniable experience of movement and similar things 
such as fading lights will no doubt be adduced as evidence 
for continuous change—indeed, it will be said that they are 
continuous changes. ‘That movement is evidence for what 
it is, is quite certain; but it is not so certain that it is evidence 
for continuous change. We may understand movement as, 
at each level of generality, a succession of continuous fixed 
finite trajectories, and each such trajectory, at the next lower 
level, as a relatively faster succession of lesser trajectories, and 
so on indefinitely. But our ability to perceive distinctions 
is limited, and this hierarchy of trajectories is anomalously 
apprehended as a series of discrete continuities of displacement— 
which is, precisely, what we are accustomed to call movement. 
When we go to the cinema we sit in front of a screen and spend 
two or three hours ‘perceiving moving pictures’, perfectly 
satisfied that we do perceive movement at the cinema. The 
only difference from the live theatre is the flatness of the screen 
and the colouring, and we can be as muchexcited or emotionally 
disturbed by a cinema show as we are by a theatre performance. 
However, when we pause to consider the mechanism of the 
cinema, we come to understand that (looking at the matter 
from a slightly different point of view) all we really perceive 
4s a succession of perfectly still pictures. And this being so, 
we are obliged to admit that perception of movement need 
not be evidence of continuous change, that we cannot 
safely infer ‘continuous change’ from ‘perception of movement’. 
Consideration of the mechanism of the cinematograph is enough 
to show that continuous change cannot safely be inferred from 
the experience of movement; but it must not be supposed that 
the structure of movement can be reduced simply to te structure 
of the cinematograph. 


Now we come to the question of mental objects, or as some 
would say, states of mind. Here again the idea of continuous 
change or flux does not apply to them, and the current interpreta- 
tion (now almost orthodox in Theravada circles) regarding 
mental states as being no less a flux than physical objects /s 
wrong. Here is a typical example: ‘“‘The stream of self- 
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awareness that the uninstructed conceive to be a soul is made 
up of point-moments of consciousness, each of which has no 
more than a momentary duration.” ‘his is pure speculation, 
with no relation at all to actual experience. 


Once the notion of continuous change or flux is ruled out 
we find that the structure of change of mental states (or mental 
objects) has much more in common with that of physical objects 
than might appear at first sight. Mental states such as grief, 
joy, etc. appear, persist, and vanish. ‘This is true of physical 
objects also. And we find that all experience—whether of 
physical objects or mental objects—is subject to three charac- 
teristics, namely, (1) arising, (2) passing away, and (3) changing 
whilst standing. In the Suttas the first characteristic is termed 
uppada, the second vaya, and the third thitassa anharhauains 
This third characteristic ues may also be referred to as “‘other- 
wiseness in persistence’ or ‘‘difference in sameness” can be 
understood to express ihe combination of absolute sameness 
and absolute difference as the essential structure of change 
or impermanence. In a simpler way we can consider this 
characteristic of change whilst standing as a change within 
itself whilst the thing endures as the self-same thing. 
When all these three characteristics are taken into account it 
means that a thing arises and passes away, and between 
its arising and passing away it endures as the same thing 
whilst changes occur to it at subordinate levels of 
generality. And this situation holds good up to the highest 
and most supreme level of generality in experience. Each 
set of five-holding-aggregates, or each experience, whether as 
an infant, child, adult, or old man, would be, for the puthwyana, 
an instance or particular of the gemeral that he perceives— 
‘my self’. This ‘my self’ is, fer him, the most supreme or 
the most important level of generality. In the notion ‘this 
(is) my self’ each set of five-holding-aggregates represents the 
‘this’ which is the particular, and each set is different from 
the other. This means that the particular—i.e. the ‘this— 





1. Anguttaranikdya I, Tikanipata, Calavagga, Sutta No. / 
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changes, and furthermore, whenever this change is perceived 
it is perceived as discontinuous. We agree that from the common 
sense point of view it is odd to consider the man as ‘growing 
old discontinuously’, yet the fact is that neither the man himself 
nor anyone else perceives the man growing old continuously. 
But whilst the particular—i.e. the ‘this—is seen to change, 
the general—i.e. the ‘my self’—is seen to remain the same, 
is seen as persisting unchanged, as standing. And so 
in the passage of time there is manifest in ‘this (is) my self’ 
the third characteristic of changing whilst standing (thitassa 
afifiathattam). At this level of generality the first characteristic 
manifest—i.e. the characteristic of arising (uppdada)—would 
be birth, and the second characteristic manifest—i.e. the 


characteristic of passing away (vaya)—would be death. So 
that, from the time ‘my self’ was born up to the time ‘my 
self’ will die, there is a changing whilst standing. 


Quite clearly, the third characteristic of “changing whilst 
standing’ leaves no room for the notion of continuous change 
or flux. But again we may be asked why we cannot leave 
this notion alone, why we are so keen to do away with it. We 
certainly can leave it alone were it not for the fact that, as 
we pointed out earlier, it has become a chief source of 
misinterpretation of the Buddha’s Teaching. In the context 
of science, for instance, we indicate no keenness to eliminate 
it, nor do we have anything to say against science itself in its 
proper place. But the proper place for science is not the 
Buddha’s Teaching. Scientific thinking and the kind of thinking 
required by the Buddha’s Teaching are of two quite different 
orders. When it comes to the Buddha’s Teaching it is very 
necessary to eliminate this riotion of continuous change or 
flux; for the Buddha’s ‘Teaching deals with personal experience, 
and the notion of continuous change or flux as applied to personal 
experience is a self-contradiction. If change has anything 
meaningful to do with my existence (or my personal experience), 
then I must be conscious of it, I must perceive it; and whenever 
I perceive change, I perceive it as discontinuous. (It is all 
the fashion nowadays to make the Buddha’s Teaching scientific. 
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Writers who suffer from this complex love to come up with 
the following idea: “The Buddha discovered that anicca dukkha 
anatta—impermanent, unpleasurable, not-self—are the three 
basic attributes of all sentient life and of the material world 
as well.’ Utter misunderstanding of the Buddha’s anicca- 
dukkha-anattaé is thus indicated. Dukkha (unpleasurable) and 
anatta (not-self) do not in anyway apply to material things; 
nor do they, for that matter, as we shall see in the next Chapter, 
apply to the arahat who is also a sentient individual.) 


Why then, if it is false, is this doctrine of continuous change 
or flux taught in the context of the Buddha’s Teaching? ‘The 
answer is: because it provides a conveniently simple interpreta- 
tion of the Suttas, easily learned and easily preached. ‘The 
Buddha has said; ‘‘What is impermanent, that is unpleasurable; 
what is unpleasurable, that is not-self”’ yadaniccam tam dukkham, 
yam dukkham tad anatté.1 ‘This is understood (or rather, misunder- 
stood) in the following way. Impermanence is taken to mean 
continuous change or flux, and if this notion is correct, the 
idea of a thing’s self-identity cannot be maintained, for what 
appears to be the selfsame table persisting in time is not really 
the same table since it is continuously changing. In consequence 
of this the idea of-self (atta) is an illusion, and it persists only 
on account of nescience (avijj@), or on account of the ignorance 
of the truth of universal flux. If now we remove this ignorance 
we shall see that what we formerly took to be the persisting 
(or existing) selfsame table really has no abiding self-identity 
at all, that it does not really exist, and likewise, with regard 
to the individual too, there really is no individual existing. 
And this explains why the Buddha said that what is impermanent 
is not-self. But then what is wrong with this explanation? 
What is wrong with it is—as we pointed out in Chapter II1— 
it does not explain why what is impermanent is unpleasurable 
(or suffering). Dukkha (unpleasurableness, suffering) is the 
key to the whole of the Buddha’s Teaching. And, again as 
we said in Chapter II, any interpretation that leaves dukkha 


1. Samyuttanikdya IIT, Khandhasamyutta, Aniccavagga, Sutta No. 4. 
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out of account (or adds it, perhaps, only as an afterthought) 
is at once suspect. The point is, dukkha has nothing to do 
with the table’s self-identity or supposed lack of self-identity ; 
what it does have to do with is ‘(my) self’? as subject, which 
is quite another matter. But this is a very much more difficult 
thing to grasp than the misinterpretation based on the notion 
of flux; so flux gets the popular yote. ‘This misinterpretation 
of anatid as simply lack of self-identity is of Mahayanist origin. 
In fact, in one of their texts—the Prajnaparamité—it is specifically 
stated that it is only on account of avzja (nescience) that things 
appear to exist, whereas in reality nothing exists.! But 
the fact is that even when avija is completely destroyed (as in 
the case of the arahat) the table continues to have a self-identity ; 
that is to say, it continues to exist as the same table (though 
undergoing changes at subordinate levels—fading polish, 
edges getting rounded, etc.) until such time as it is destroyed 
or falls apart. But for the arahat, as we shall see in the next 
Chapter, it is no longer a table ‘for me’, since, by the utter 
destruction of avijd, all notions of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’? have 
ceased in him. 


ee ee ee ee eg 

1. This is also why those who adopt anicca to mean ‘continuously changing’ 
or ‘in a State of flux’ come to the erroneous conclusion that on the important 
teachings of the Buddha, Theravada and Mahayana are in agreement. 
Inspite of all that religious demagogues and scholars may have to say 
about it, Mahayana is not the Buddha’s Teaching. 
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CHAPTER X 


WHAT IS IMPERMANENT THAT IS UNPLEASURABLE 
WHAT IS UNPLEASURABLE THAT IS NOT-SELF 


With this we come to the heart of the Buddha’s Teaching. 


Since the Buddha’s Teaching is aimed at destroying all 
possibility of mental unpleasant feeling and not bodily feeling 
(pleasant or otherwise), it is to be expected that the accent 
all along would be on mental feeling. By definition, pleasant 
mental feeling is pleasure, and unpleasant mental feeling 
is unpleasure. A bodily feeling, whether pleasant or otherwise, 
can give pleasure or unpleasure depending upon its significance 
at the given time, just as much as a perception can give 
pleasure or unpleasure depending upon its significance. Neither- 
pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling is pleasurable when known 
and unpleasurable when not known. 

The Buddha says: ‘“Matter...... feeling cans perception...... 
determinations...... consciousness, monks, is impermanent. 
What is impermanent that is unpleasurable; what is unplea- 
surable, that is not-self. What is not-self, that (should be 
seen as): ‘Not, this is mine; not, this am I; not, this is my self.’ 
Thus should it be seen as it really is by right understanding.’’} 


Now, the simple fact that we get pleasure and not unpleasure 
in seeing thai an unpleasant bodily feeling is impermanent 
should indicate to us that the Buddha’s “‘what is impermanent, 
that is unpleasurable”’ (yad aniccam tam dukkham) is something 
very much more subtle than it would appear to be. 





1. Ripam....vedand....saifa.....sankhara....vinianam bhikkhave anic- 
cam. Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad anattaé. Yad anatta 
tam na etam mama na eso aham asmi na me so atta ti. Evam_ etam yatha- 
bhitam sammappannaya datthabbam. (Samyuttanikaya III, Khandha- 
samyutta, Aniccavagga, Sutta No. 4) 
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The Buddha further says: ‘““There are, monk, these three 
feelings stated by me: pleasant feeling, unpleasant feeling, 
and neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling. ‘These three 
feelings have been stated by me. But this indeed, monk 
(also) has been stated by me: ‘Whatever is felt, that counts, 
as unpleasurableness (suffering)’. Thar however, monk, was 
said by me in connection with the impermanence of 
determinations.’”! 


That means to say all feeling is not unpleasant; whilst there 
is unpleasant feeling that is felt as unpleasant, there is feeling 
that is pleasant and is therefore felt as pleasant. Nevertheless, 
whatever kind of feeling it be, it counts as or is reckoned as 
or is concerned with unpleasurableness. And this, the Buddha 
tells us, is because of the impermanence of the determinations 
that determine the feeling. Now, since the determinations 
that determine the feeling are impermanent, the feeling that 


is so determined is_ necessarily impermanent. ‘‘Whatever 
cause, whatever condition there be for the arising of 
matter:s 0: feeling sani. perception...... determinations...... 


consciousness, that is impermanent. How inonks, can. 
consciousness that is originated from impermanent things 
be permanent?’’* Therefore, any feeling is said to count as 
unpleasurdbleness because it is impermanent. 


But, to the puthujjana, however intelligent he be, this 
declaration of the Buddha is rather a revolutionary one. The 
puthujjana finds himself faced with a serious difficulty here, 





1. Tisso ima bhikku vedana& vutta mayé: sukha vedani dukkha vedani 
adukkhamasukkha vedana. Ima tisso vedané vutta maya. Vuttam 
kho pana etam bhikkhu maya: yam kinci vedayitam tam dukkhasmin ti. 
Tam kho pana etam bhikkhu maya sankharanam yeva aniccan sandhaya 
bhasitam. (Samyuttanikaya IV, Vedandsamyutta, Rahogatavagga, 
Sutta No. 1). 


2. Yo pi hetu yo pi paccayo rupassa....vedanaya.... .safifidya....sankhara- 
nam....vinhanassa uppadaya so pi anicco. Aniccasambhiitam bhik- 


ere vinhanam kuto niccam bhavissati? (Samyuttanikaya III, Khan- 
dhasamyutta, Aniccavagga, Sutta No. 7). 
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and he might even conclude that the Buddha is adopting an 
unreasonable and pessimistic attitude towards things, 


The first remark that must be made in this connection is 
that the puthujjana ought to find himself confronted with a 
difficulty when he considers the Buddha’s Teaching." The 
reason for this is quite simply that when the puthujjana does 
come to understand the Buddha’s Teaching he thereby ceases 
to be a puthujjana. The second remark is that the puthujjana 
must caution himself before coming to such conclusions, for 
the reason that the view that any feeling counts as unpleasura- 
bleness is, the Buddha points ovt, a view that is derived from 
right understanding and seeing things as they really are. 
When things are derived from right understanding and seeing 
things as they really are, neither pessimism nor optimism has 
any place. 


Now, impermanence is something that one can do nothing 
about. Whether one likes it or not, impermanence remains. 
It is a characteristic that is there irrespective of whatever one 
does. ‘‘Whether, monks, there be an arising of Tathagatas 
(Buddhas) or no arising of Tathagatas, this element, this basis 
of things, this order of things prevails: all determinations are 
impermanent.”? This impermanence by itself is neither 
a question of pleasure nor a question of unpleasure. Pleasure 
and unpleasure are a question of (mental) feeling. What 
then is this unpleasurableness that 1s tied up with impermanence, 
or, what is this all-pervading dukkha (unpleasurableness) that 
the Buddha is speaking of? 


Before attempting to answer this question we should remember 
that our answer should indicate or directly imply what the 
arising of dukkha is, what the ceasing of dukkha 1s, and what 





1. See p. for the Buddha’s remark to Vacchagotta on this matter. 


2. Uppida va bhikkhave Tathigaténam anuppada va Tathagatanam thitava 
sadhatu. dhammatthitata dhammaniyaémata: sabbe sankhara anicca ti. 
(Anguttaranikaya I, Tikanipata, Yodhajivavagga, Sutta No. 4). 
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the path leading to the ceasing of dukkha is, since the Buddha 
has said that he who sees dukkha also sees its arising, its ceasing, 
and the path leading to its ceasing. In fact he says that he 
who sees any one of these four truths sees the other three also. 
“Monks, who see8& dukkha, sees the arising of dukkha, sees 
the ceasing of dukkha, sees the path leading to the ceasing of 
dukkha. Who seeth the arising of dukkha, sees dukkha, 
sees the ceasing of dukkha, sees the path leading to the ceasing 
of dukkha. Who seeth the ceasing of dukkha, sees dukkha, 
sees the arising of dukkha, sees the path leading to the ceasing 
of dukkha. Who seeth the path leading to the ceasing of 
dukkha, sees dukkha, sees the arising of dukkha, sees the ceasing 
of dukkha.’’* Thus, to understand dukkhba is to understand 
the Buddha’s Teaching. | 


There is yet another matter to be remembered in attempting 
to answer this question. ‘That is: the Buddha said his Teaching 
is also the Teaching of dependent-arising (patticcasamuppada). 
“He who sees dependent-arising sees the Teaching; he who 


sees the Teaching sees dependent-arising.”’? That means our 
answer to what dukkha is, or our understanding of ‘‘what is 
impermanent, that is unpleasurable; what is unpleasurable, 
that.is not-self” should incorporate dependent-arising, at least 
in principle; and this principle of dependent-arising is: ‘When 





1. Yo bhikkhave dukkham passati dukkhasamudayam pi so passati dukkha 
nirodham pi passati dukkhanirodhagiminipatipadam pi passati. Yo 
dukkha samudayam passati dukkham pi so passati dukkhanirodham pi 
passati dukkha nirodhagiminipatipadam pi passati. Yo dukkhanirodham 
passati dukkham piso passatidukkhasamudayam pi passati dukkhaniro- 
dhagaminipatipadam pi passati. Yo dukkhanirodhagaminipatipadam 
passati dukkham pi so passati dukkhasamudayam pi passati dukkha- 
nirodham pi passati. (Samyuttanika’ya V, Saccasamyutta, Kotigama- 
vagga, Sutta No. 10) | 


2. Yo patticcasamuppadam passati so dhammam passati; yo dhammam 
passati so paticcasamuppadam passati. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 28). 
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there is this, that is; with the arising of this, that arises. When 
there is not this, that isnot; with the ceasing of this, that ceases.’?! 


So, that, our understanding the Buddha’s ‘‘what is imper- 
manent, that is unpleasurable; what is unpleasurable, that is 
not-self”’ is a matter of understanding the essence of the Buddha’s 
Teaching. If this is mot seen and understood, then no amount 
of analysis of the five aggregates however detailed and brilliant 
it be, no amount of mystic hair-splitting theories regarding a 
self, no amount oftheorizing on things like kamma and rebirth— 
no amount of such pedantic engagement will help the puthujjana 
to solve the problem of his own existence. Of that he can be 
certain. It also tells us how and why those individuals who 
saw this ceased to be puthujjana without any resort to scholarly 
analysis or theorizing. 


We said that subjectivity is tied up inseparably with the 
perceptions of permanence and pleasurableness. If one of 
these three fall the other two also fallalong withit. _ 


Let us then consider a subjective experience, i.e. an experience 
incorporating subjectivity. Very summarily it would be: 
the presence of a thing taken as (my) self, which, for the sake 
of clarity, we can re-write as: tne presence of a thing-teken-as- 
(my)-self. And the thing that is taken as (my) self is always 
an experience conceived as ‘I’ and ‘mine’; in other words, 
it is an experience incorporating the conceivings of subjectivity 
indicated in the root-structure. Since the thing-taken-as-(my)- 
self is ‘(my) self’, we can describe the experience even more 
summarily as: the presence of (my) self”. 


Now, this experience lasts only for so long as the perception 
of pleasurableness is present in its structure. But the perception 
of pleasurableness is there only for so long as ‘(my) self? 





1, Imasmin sati idam hoti, imassa uppada idam uppajjati. Imasmin asati 
idam na hoti, imassa nirodha idam nirujjhati. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta 
Nowell), 
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is perceived as permanent. ‘That means, the perception of 
permanence must also be present in the structure of the 
experience. Therefore if ‘(my) self’—which is the thing- 
taken-as-(my)-self, no more, no less-is to be pleasurable it 
must not be seen as subject to passing away. ‘That which is 
most repugnant to ‘(my) self’ is the apprehension of its passing 
away. How can that which ‘I’ am or is ‘(my) self’ be seen 
as pleasurable if it is seen to pass away, be non-existent sooner 
or later? Now, when it is seen that ‘(my) self’—which is nothing 
but the thing-taken-as-(my)-self-is impermanent, then this 
‘(my) self’? is also seen as unpleasurableness. That means 
to say, the experience (which is the presence of a thing- 
taken-as(my)-self is then seen as just a case of unpleasurable- 
mess. But this perception of unpleasurableness is at the 
expense of the perception of pleasurableness. Consequently, 
all those things which cannot exist without the perception of 
pleasurableness get adversely effected. What are _ those 
things? They are first and foremost the considerations 
of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’. The result, then, is that the experience 
gets modified in structure, and now becomes an experience 
wherein the reflexive aspect is opposite to whatit was. Froma 
case of the thing being ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ the experience 
becomes a case of the thing being ‘not I’, ‘not mine’ and ‘not 
self’. If we use the terminology of the Suttas, the triad “This 
is mine; this am J; this is my self’ gets replaced by ‘‘Not, this 
is mine; not, this am I; not, this is my self’’ (na etam mama, 
na eso aham asmi, na eso me atta)'. The holding thus gets 


1. Na etam mama is usually translated as ““This is not mine’. But this 
rendering tends to leave in the reader the impression that though this 
is not ‘mine’ there may be something else that is ‘mine’. In fact such 
an impression is deliberately made to remain in the reader’s mind when, 
for instance, na eso me atta is rendered by certain scholars as ‘“‘this is 
not the Self of me’’—as if to say that this is not ‘my self’, but something 
else is. (See page 115 of The Book of The Kindred Sayings III.) Such 
situations have to be avoided. ‘Not, this is mine’’ (which is a rendering 
by Nanavira Thera) may not sound as pleasing as “This is not mine’, 
But accuracy in meaning is more important than readability. 


The same comments apply to the other two sentences in the triad, 
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adversely effected at all levels when the perception of pleasura- 
bleness vanishes. It is like removing the binding Materia] 
that holds a graded structure. When this material is removed 
the whole structure collapses all in one heap. Or, it is like 
banging the top of a structure wherein each layer is intimately 
bound to the lower one. The bang effects the entire structure 
right down to the bottom. 


The position then is: when whatever-is-taken-as-(my)-self 
is seen as impermanent, it is also seen as unpleasurable and 
not-self And that is the meaning of ‘“What is impermanent, 
that is unpleasurable; what is unpleasurable, that is not-self.”’ 
In this statement, “‘what’”’ (yam) is always what-is-taken-as- 
(my)-self. ‘That means, it 1s not just the immediate experience; 
it is the immediate experience together with the reflexive 
component wherein subjectivity is involved. And it is precisely 
because it is taken as (my) self that it is necessary to see it as 
not-self. If indeed it is mot taken as (my) self what is the 
necessity to see it as not-self? And, the root-structure of the 
puthujjana’s_ reflexive experience indicate that, for the 
puthujjana, in his reflexive experience, the thing is always a 
thing conceived as ‘I’ and ‘mine’, and therefore, it is always 
at least incipiently, a thing-taken-as-(my)-self. The pcthujjana, 
not seeing impermanence, falsely sees experience as pleasurable 
by taking it to be ‘I’, mine’ and ‘self’; the noble di:ciple (i.e. the 
sekha), seeing impermanence, rightly sees experience as 
unpleasurable when taken to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’. 


Now, we said that ihe thing-taken-as-(my)-self is ‘ (my)selt’. 
But this ‘(my) self’ is always the five-holding-aggregates-taken- 
as-(my)-self, the five-holding-aggregates being the thing’ itself. 
(It hardly matters whether the entire five-holding-aggregates 
or asingle holding-aggregate is taken as (my) self.) Now, if it 
is seen that the five-holding-aggregates-taken-as-(my)-self are 
impermanent, then the five-holding-aggregates-taken-as-(my)- 
self are also seen as unpleasurable, and of course as not-self. 
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But the five-holding-aggregates-taken-as-(my)-self are imper- 
manent, and to see them as impermanent is to see rightly 
(sammadasso). ‘That means, if one rightly sees, then one 
will see that the five-holding-aggregates-taken-as-(my)-self 
are unpleasurable. 


All that we have done in the above is to replace our earlier 
thing’ by ‘five-holding-aggregate ’. And our saying that 
in the puthujjana’s experience the thing is always the thing- 
taken-as-(my)-self, is nothing but a saying that in the 
puthujjana’s experience the five-holding-aggregates are always 
the five-holding-aggregates-taken-as-(my)-self. But, as we 
pointed out in Chapter VII, the five-holding-aggregates are 
always, at least incipiently, the five-holding-aggregates-taken- 
as-(my)-self. ‘Therefore it is said: “In short, the five-holding 
aggregates are unpleasurable’—Sankhittena pancupaidinakkhandha 
dukkha.1 And thatis the first noble truth. 


It should be clearly understood that when it is said that 
experience (i.e. the five-holding-aggregates) is seen as unplea- 
surableness, what is referred to is not a pessimistic attitude 
towards experience. No. By it is meant that experience 1s 
quite definitely seen to be unpleasurableness, to be unworthiness, 
to be something that had better not be. 


As before, when the five-holding-aggregates-taken-as-(my)- 
self are seen to be unpleasurableness the perception of 
pleasurableness vanishes, and with that, the holding vanishes. 
The experience which was the five aggregates taken to be ‘I’, 
‘mine’ and ‘self’ now becomes the five aggregates considered to be 
‘not mine’, ‘not I’ and ‘not (my) self’. 


In the above we have three progressive levels of experience 
indicated: (1) the immediate experience; (2) the immediate 
experience conceived as ‘I’ and ‘mine’ (for ‘I’), which corres- 
ponds to the reflexive experience (always incorporating the 


v 





—_—-— - 


1, Mahavagga I, Pancavaggiyakatha, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. 
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immediate experience) at its more or less involuntary level; 
(3) the immediate experience considered to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self’, which corresponds to the reflexive experience at the 
level of reflexion (or self-observation). ‘The attempt to see 
rightly is made at this level of reflexion; in fact it is an attempt 
at right reflextion, which, as wesaidin Chapter III is an 
attempt at right mindfulness-and-awareness (satisampajanna). 


It 1s of the utmost importance to note that what is described 
as unpleasurableness is the five-holding-aggregates (pancu- 
padinakkhandha )—i.e. the five aggregates with holding (sa- 
upidina) — and not just the five aggregates (i.e. not the five 
aggregates without holding (anupdda)). ‘The reason is simply 
that it is the five-holding-aggregates that are taken as self 
implicitly or explicitly, and not the five-aggregates. The 
fundamental holding which is there with the conceivings 
indicated in the root-structure —i.e. the maffidna of the 
mitlapariyaya —maust be present. If there are only the five- 
aggregates without the conceiving ‘I’ —without mafidna— 
there can be no consideration whatever of self, not even a 
possibility. Such is really the case with the arahat, and only 
with the arahat, as we shall see later on. And that is precisely 
why though the arahat sees his experience to be impermanent 
he does no¢ see it 2s unpleasurable.1_ One must be quite clear 
on this point; it is the five-holding-aggregates that are 
unpleasurable and not the five-aggregates without holding. 





Upon occasion, however, the puthujjana regards (not sees 
‘or understands) a pleasing perception to be unpleasurable 
by seeing its impermanence, as when he says of the external 
object concerned, “‘It is not worthy, for it will pass away soon.”’ 
Here too it is really ‘my self’ that he finds unpleasurable by 
seeing its impermanence, and the perception (of the external 
object) is that which, at the time, is ‘my self’. But he is quite 
unaware of what is really happening, has no understanding 





1. See pages for further discussion of this. 
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about it, and further without any effort on his part he 
immediately finds something else—which may be even the 
very regarding—to be permanent, by taking it as (my) sell. 


Apart from the more difficult task of acquiring the direct vision 
and understanding that all experience—subjective experience 
of course—is impermanent, unpleasurable and not-self, the 
reason why the puthujjana, for a start, finds it difficult to 
agree with it even intellectually, even to acquiesce with it, 
is that he always tends to the deliberate view that there is 
an ‘I’ standing separate and apart from experience, and which 
in his reflexion he sees as (my) self. He does not see that ‘I’ 
is, at any given time, for him, the experience itself, or a part 
of it; that, in other words, ‘I’ is a descriptive endowment 
on the immediate experience, a conceit (mdna), a mental 
superstructure he tacitly imposes on the experience. Not 
seeing this, he withdraws ‘I’ as it were, from the experience, 
treats it as something independent of the experience and 
standing apart from it,—-i.e. as a self—, and so lets the existential 
ambiguity rear its ugly head. He must therefore try to stop 
this ‘withdrawal’ and see that apart from the experience there 
is no ‘I’. (Apart from the assemblage of parts, there is no 
‘chariot’.) 


‘Where, friend, there is no feeling at all, can you indeed 
there say:’ ‘(I) am’ ?” 


“No, Lord.’ 


Another reason why the puthujjana cannot agree that his 
experience at all times is dukkha is because he thinks of dukkha 
purely in terms of manifest unpleasure, such as anxiety, 
sorrow, despair, etc. ‘The identification of experience as ‘self’ 
need not immediately—that is to say, need not simultaneously 
with the identification, bring about manifest unpleasure. The 


1, Yattha pana avuso sabbaso vedayitam natthi, api nu kho tattia asmith 
siyati? 


No hétam bhante. (Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15) 
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unpleasure manifests in time sooner or later. But to the extent 
that unpleasure is pregnant or the condition for ‘unpleasure 
to be manifest in time is already planted, to that extent the 
experience is dukkha. It is as if a man has accepted a false 
coin as a true one. The betrayal will be manifest only when 
he proceeds to purchase something with it and then he finds 
he cannot get it accepted. But the possession of the false coin 
with the belief that it is a true coin is still a betrayal, or, 
is a possession pregnant with manifest betrayal. (this smile 
is rather a crude one no doubt, but it serves to indicate what 
is meant.) ‘‘And how, monks, is there anxiety from holding? 
Here, monks, the uninstructed puthujjana regards matter...... 
feeling ena perception...... determinations...... consciousness 
thus: ‘This is mine; this am I; this is my self’. That conscious- 
ness of his changes, becomes different. ‘To him, consciousness 
changing and becoming different, sorrow, lamentation, 
unpleasure, grief and despair arise.’”* 


It is useful to determine just how what the Buddha points 
out is applicable to the holding-aggregate of feeling, for the 
reason that suffering (or unpleasurableness) is first and foremost 
a matter of feeling. The puthujjana may think: “My self is 
feeling; my self is not in fact feeling, my self is devoid of feeling; 
my selfis not in fact feeling, nor is my self devoid of feeling, my 
self feels, to feel is the nature of my self.” 


Now, in whatever manner the puthujjana may identify 
feeling (which would always be feeling conceived as ‘T’ and 





I. Katam ca bhikkhave upada-paritassana hoti? Idha bhikkhave assutava 
puthujjano ripam,....vedanam....safinam...... sankhare...--- vinhanam 
etam mama eso aham asmi eso me atta ti samanupassati. ‘Tassa tam 
vinfanam viparinarnati afifatha hoti. Tassa vifihanaviparinamainatha- 
bhava uppajanti sokaparidevadukkhadomanssupaysna. 

(Samyuttanikaya III, Khandasamyutta, Nakulapitavagga, Sutta No.8.), 


2. Vedan&i me atta ti; na h’eve kho me vedana atta; appatisamvedano 
me atta ti; na h’eva kho me vedana atta, no pi appatisamvedano me 
atta, atti me vediyati, vedani-dhammo hi me atta ti, (Dighanikaya, Sutta 
No, 15) 
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‘mine’) with ‘self’, if he finds that this ‘my self’, now identified 
with feeling in some way or other, is impermanent, he will 
find it as unpleasurable and not-self. And this situation applies 
whether the feeling that is identified ix itself felt as pleasant. 
or unpleasant. Therefore the Buddha says: “Whatever is 
felt, that counts as unpleasurableness. ‘That, however, monk, 
was said by me in connection with the impermanence of the 
determinations.” In this way, all feeling at least counts as 
unpleasurableness. | 

It should be noted that in the statement “‘Whatever is felt, 
that counts as unpleasurableness”’ the word ‘unpleasurableness’ 
is used as a noun, and as a noun, it is equated to ‘whatever is 
felt’, which is really to feeling, since it is only feeling that is 
felt. But it is equally right for us to say that whatever is felt, 
counts as unpleasurable,in which case the word ‘unpleasurable’ 
is used by us as an adjective to describe “whatever is felt’. What 
is being pointed at is the same in either case; in one case 
we are saying what ‘whatever is felt’ is, in the other case we 
are describimg ‘whatever is felt’. (The word dukkhasmin 
which comes here means “counts as unpleasurableness’’ or 
“reckoned as unpleasurableness’. It is really the locative 
case of the neuter noun dukkha, and it is used in order to embrace 
in its orbit all feeling, whether that feeling be felt as pleasant 
orotherwise.) In fact the same situation applies to the statement 
‘The five-holding-aggregates are unpleasurable”. It is equally 
right tor us to say that the five-holding-aggregates are unpleasura- 
bleness.t. (The word dukkha in the sentence—pancupadanakkha- 
ndhadukkh—is however an adjective describing the pancupa- 
danakkhandha. ) 


When the puthujjana feels pleasure he plainly perceives 
it as pleasurable, and his craving-for-‘being’ cominates making 
him remzin identifying ‘self with the immediate experience 
or with the immediate and reflexive experience. When he 
feels unpleasure he does not identify ‘self’ with the immediate 
experience; his craving-for-‘unbeing’ then dominates and makes 





-_ 


See footnote 1 on page. 1J4. 
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him identify ‘self’ with only his reflexive experience which 
is perceiving pleasurableness in the intentions at the time. 
At such a time there is an anticipation of feeling pleasure. 
So that even when he feels unpleasure he perceives pleasurable- 
ness. Thus, felt unpleasurableness at a coarse level does not 
exclude (false) perception of pleasurableness at a fine (or subtle 
or implicit) level. In fact, felt unpleasurableness requires 
(false) perception of pleasurablenezs. In this way, whether 
the puthujjana feels pleasure or not he always perceives 
pleasurableness. If he cannot feel pleasure he must at least 
perceive pleasurableness. And indeed he does, because he 
always perceives ‘I’ and ‘self’, and these are perceived as pleasura- 
ble because impermanence is not seen. — 


The puthujjana is first and foremost after feeling and 
perceiving pleasure. But this pleasurableness (or pleasure) 
he perceives is always something that, in his reflexive experience, 
is in association with the false perception of a permanent subject 
which he refers to as ‘I’ and ‘my self’. It is the root-structure 
of his experience. And this root-structure is the ready-made 
means (the fait accompli) within which he constantly finds 
the perception of pleasurableness. 


With the noble disciple (not thearahat) who sees imperman- 
ence the position is just the reverse. When he feels unpleasure 
he perceives unpleasurableness; and when he feels pleasure 
also he perceives unpleasurableness (provided of course his 
perception of impermanence is brought into play): So that, 
in the right-view of the noble disciple the puthujjana is, in 
his reflexive experience, always perceiving false pleasurableness, 
false permanence, and false selfness (or selfhood) 


It should be noted that one kind of feeling cannot be felt 
as another kind. ‘Thus, a pleasant bodily feeling cannot be 
felt as unpleasant. But it can give pleasure or unpleasure 
(which are mental) depending upon its significance at the 
time. Likewise, a mental pleasant feeling, i.e. a pleasure, 
cannot be felt as unpleasure. In fact when one kind of feeling 
is felt the other kinds are not felt. ‘“‘Ananda, at a time when 
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one feels a pleasant feeling, at that time one does not feel an 
unpleasant feeling, one does not feel a neither-pleasant-nor 
unpleasant feeling; one feels only a pleasant feeling at that 
time. Ananda, ata time when one feels an unpleasant feeling, 
at that time one does not feel a pleasant feeling, one does not 
feel a neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling; one feels only 
an unpleasant feeling at that time. Ananda, at a time when 
one feels a neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling, at that 
time one does not feel a pleasant feeling, one does not feel 
an unpleasant feeling; one feels only a neither-pleasant-nor- 
unpleasant feeling at that time.”! Thus the Buddha does 
not say that a pleasant feeling is to be felt as unpleasant; he 
says: ‘‘Pleasant feeling is viewed as unpleasurable.’”” 


We can now see the all-important significance of the following 
passage that occurs so often in the Suttas: 


“What think you, monks, is  matter...... online: rine ee 
perception...... determinations...... consciousness permanent or 
impermanent ?”’ 


‘“‘Impermanent, Lord.” 
‘What is impermanent, is that pleasurable or unpleasurable ?”’ 
‘‘Unpleasurable, Lord.” 


“What is impermanent, is unpleasurable, is of the nature 
to change, is it proper to regard that as: “This is mine; this 
am I; this is my self? ?”’ 





1, Yasmim Ananda samaye sukham vedanam vedeti neva tasmim samaye 
dukkham vedanam vedeti, na adukkhamasukkham vedanam vedeti 
sukham yeva tasmim samaye vedanam vedeti. Yasmim Ananda samaye 
dukkham vedanam vedeti neva tasmim samaye sukham vedanam vedeti, 
na adukkhamasukham vedanam vedeti, dukkham yeva tasmim samaye 
vedanam vedeti. Yasmim Ananda samaye adukkhamasukham vedanam, 
vedeti neva tasmim samaye sukham vedanam vedeti, na dukkham v edanam 
vedeti, adukkhamasukham yeva tasmim samaye vedanam vedeti (Digha- 
nikaya, Sutta No. 15). 


2. Sukha vedana dukkhato dittha hoti. (Itivuttaka, Tikanipata, athama 
vagga, Sutta No. 4) 
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We may point out that unless the meaning of this passage 
is seen in one’s Own experience, even if it is read a million 
times nothing will come out ofit. Perhaps one of the difficulties 
for the reader today is that the passage is so very terse. In the 
earlier part of the passage important things are implied, not 
explicitly stated. But these important things implied and not 
explicitly stated in the earlier part of the passage are indicated 
in the latter part; the earlier part is only to indicate the validity 
of this ethically imperative latter part. In the Buddha’s day 
the listeners seem to have been well aware of what the implica- 
tions were—the subjective aroma that hangs all around it. 
Today, there is the rationalism of our rationalists and the 
lofty equanimity of our scholars to contend with; consequently 
we have become all too objective in our thinking. So it takes 
some effort on our part to break away from it all and get down 
to some self-observation and private thinking on our own. 


If we rewrite this passage including within brackets the 
things implied, it would be as follows: 


“What think you, monks, is matter...... feelings... 
perception...... determinations...... consciousness (you take 
as I, mine and self) impermanent or permanent?” 


‘“‘Tmpermanent, Lord.” 


‘“(If) what (you take as I, mine and self) is impermanent, 
is that (then) pleasurable or unpleasurable ?”’ 
“Unpleasurable, Lord.” 





2 
2 


~~ 
1 


1. Tam kim mafifata bhikkhave, ripam....vedana....sani . sankhara 


..vinnhanam niccam va aniccam va? 
Aniccam bhante. 


Yam pana aniccam dukkham va tam sukham vati? 
Dukkham bhante. 


Yam pana aniccam dukkham viparinamadhammam kallam nu tam sama- 
nupassitum: etam mama eso aham asmi eso me atta ti? 
No hetam bhante. 


(Samyuttanikaéya III, Khandhasamyutta, Khajjaniyavagga, Sutta No. 7). 
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‘“‘What is impermanent, is unpleasurable, is of the nature 
to change, is it proper to regard that as: “This is mine; this 
am I; this is my self’?”’ 

“No, Lord.” 


The puthujjana takes all things related to him as truly I, 
mine and self, and so considers them to be permanent and 
pleasurable. ‘Thereby he does not see them as unpleasurable. 
Thus he does not see the first noble truth; and that means he 
does not see the Buddha’s Teaching. He may, as the scientist 
or the philosopher does, see enough of objective impermanence. 
But he does not see subjective impermanence. — 


Seeing subjective impermanence does not mean seeing only 
the impermanence of the thing that is in subjection; that 1s 
held. In other words, it does not mean seeing merely the 
immediate experience to be impermanent. The entire 
experience (immediate and reflexive) has to be seen as 
impermanent. ‘That means the taking-as-(my)-self also has 
to be seen asimpermanent; and that means the latent tendency 
(dnusaya) to ‘I’ and ‘mine’ has to be seen as impermanent, 
as utterly destructible, since all considerations of self result 
from this tendency. ‘This latter part however is not as easy 
a thing to do as it might appear to be, for the reason that what is 
so subtly and implicitly ‘my self’ and hence tacitly assumed 
to be permanent, is the desire - and-lust ( chandardga) in the 
five-holding-aggregates. In fact the puthujjana who has 
not heard the Buddha’s Teaching is of the firm view that desire- 
and-lust is not something that can be destroyed, but is something 
that can only be suppressed; the implication is that the 
tendency to desire-and-lust is permanent-and quite naturally 
too this implication, for it is this very desire-and lust that is 
his ‘my self’? fundamentally, and ‘my self’ is always a permanent 
thing forhim. (In Chapter IV we pointed out that desire-and- 
lust (chandardga) is the considering of the perceiving pleasura- 
bleness in ‘being’ as ‘I’ and ‘mine’.) All this means that it 
is necessary to see that the holding at all levels is also 
impermanent, can be brought to an end once and for all, just 
as the things held can be. 
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But to see that holding—at all levels—is impermanent, it is 
necessary to see that holding is determined by determinations 
that are impermanent. “Here, monks, the uninstructed 
puthujjana, unseeing of the nobles, ignorant of the noble 
Teaching, undisiplined in the noble Teaching, unseeing, 
of the good men, ignorant of the good men’s Teaching, 
undisciplined in the good men’s Teaching, regards matter 
(feelings: cs perception...... determinations...... consciousness) 
as self (self as being material, and so on). This regarding, 
monks, is a determination. ‘This determination, how doés 
it result, how does it arise, how is it born, how is it produced? 
In the uninstructed puthujjana, monks, contacted by feeling 
born of nescience-contact, arises craving. ‘Thence is born 
that determination. ‘Thus, monks, that determination is 


impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. ‘That craving 
is impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. ‘That feeling 
is impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. ‘That contact 
is impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen. ‘That 
nescience is impermanent, determined, dependently-arisen.’’? 
It is precisely because the impermanence of the holding 
( upaiddna) is included in the impermanence (aniccatd) taught 
by the Buddha that we find the impermanence taught by the 
Buddha to be something so very subtle and equally difficult 





1. Idha bhikkhave assutava puthujjano ariyanam adassavi ariyadhammassa 
akovido ariyadhamme avinito sappurisanam adassavi sappurisadhammassa 
akovido sappurisadhamme avintio ripam/ vedanam....sanham.... 
sankhare....viiifiadnam/ attato/ ripavantam atténam, and so on/ sama- 
nupassati. Y4 kho pana bhikkhave sé samanupassana sankharo so. So 
pana sankhiro kimnidano kimsamudayo kimjatiko kimpabhavoti? Avijj- 
jasamphassajena bhikkhave vedayitena phutthassa assutavato puthuj- 
janassa uppanna tanhaé. ‘Tatojoso sankhara. Iti kho bhikkhave so pi 
kho sankharo anicco sankhato paticcasamuppanno; sa pi tanha anicca 
sankhaté paticcasamuppannd; sai pi vedana anicca sankhata paticcasa~ 
muppanna; so pi phasso anicco ankhato paticcasamuppanno; sa pl 
avijja aniccé sankhaté paticcasamuppanna ; (Samyuttanikaya III, 
Khandhasamyutta, Khajjaniyavagga, Sutt No. 9). 
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to see. ‘This Sutta tells us that holding-which is what, in the 
Sutta, has been referred to as the regarding of things as self in 
one way or another is finally dependent upon nescience (avijjq@). 
This nescience is of course the nescience regarding the four noble 
truths. ‘Therefore, to see that holding is impermanent we 
have to see that this nescience, upon which the holding depends, 
is itself impermanent; in other words, we have to see the passing 
away of this nescience. But the passing away of this nescience 
is seen only by the Knowledge of the four noble truths. (Know- 
ledge is the destruction or passing away of nescience.) And, 
Knowledge of the four noble truths is, quite simply the knowledge 
of the Buddha’s Teaching. In this way we find that the im- 
permanence taught by the Buddha is not simply the objective 
impermanence. Ifitis just this impermanence, then no Buddha 
is necessary; a philosopher or a scientist would do. ‘The im- 
permanence taught by the Buddha embraces both the objective 
and the subjective. And subjective impermanence, which 
is the more difficult one to see, is seen only when the Buddha’ Ss 


Teaching —i. e. the four noble truths—is seen. _ This ‘should make 


Buddha is seen ‘only by him. who | sees the four noble_truths, 

and not any other. It should further be clear that this im- 
permanence which ‘stands and falls together with dukkha 
and anatta is found only in the Buddha‘s Teaching. Conse- 
quently, all beliefs or views that impermanence (aniccata) and 
suffering (dukkha) were well recognized in ancient Indian 
philosophies and have never been peculiar to the Buddha’s 
Teaching, are sadly mistaken. The impermanence and suffer- 
ing that are to be found outside the Buddha’s Teaching are 
very limited in scope, and are confined to puthujjana thinking. 
They have very little indeed to do with the Buddha’s doctrine 
o! impermanence and suffering which are beyond puthujjana 


thinking. One must be very clear on this point. Seeing the 
Buddha’s impermanence is not merely a seeing that the things 
regarded as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ are impermanent, are 
utterly destructible It is also the seeing that the regarding 


(samanupassand) of those things as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and “self” is 
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impermanent, is utterly destructible. It requires no Buddha 
to show the former impermanence. But it does require a 
Buddha to show the latter. 


Now, as we have indicated, when that which is considered 
as self is seen to be impermanent, it is then seen as unpleasurable 
also. What consequently happens is that the perception of 
pleasurableness that is associated with the considering it as self 
vanishes; when this perception vanishes the considering of 
it as self also vanishes, since the consideration of it as self lasts 
only for so long as the perception of pleasurableness is associated 
with it. If we take the case of the holding-aggregate of feeling, 
for instance the position would be as the Suttas tellus: ‘“‘ Friend, 
there are these three feelings. What three? Pleasant feeling, 
unpleasant feeling and neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling. 
These three feelings, friend, are impermanent. When it is seen 
that what is impermanent, that is unpleasurable whatever desire 
there is for feeling, that does not stand.”’* The desire for feeling 
( vedandésu nandi) is the consideration of the perception of 
pleasurableness in feelings as self; and this perception of pleasur- 
ableness could be in feeling that is now present (as when pleasant 
feeling is being felt) or in feeling that is anticipated (as when 
unpleasant feeling is being felt). (Neither-pleasant-nor-un- 
pleasant feeling is pleasurable in its knowledge and unpleasurable 
in its non-knowledge). 


Any particular experience is a particular set of five-holding- 
aggregates. And the immediate purpose behind seeing any 
set of five-holding-aggregates as unpleasurable is to strike at, 
stultify, the perception of pleasurableness which—as indicated 
in the Milapariyaya Sutta—is there at the root-structure, 
It is not the felt pleasure in manifestly pleasant experience or 
the felt unpleasure in manifestly unpleasant experience that 





1. Tisso kho ima avuso vedana. Katama tisso? Sukha vedana dukkha 
vedana adukkhamasukha vedana. Ima kho avuso tisso vedana anicca, 
Yad aniccam tam dukkham ti viditam ya vedanasu nandi sa na upattha- 
siti. (Samyuttanikaya II, Abhisamaysamyutta, Kalarakhatiyavagga, 
Sutta No. 2). 
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is aimed at here; it is the subtle perception of pleasurableness 
in all experiences felt pleasurable and unpleasurable that is 
aimed at. ‘He thus possessed of devotion and opposition, 
whatever feeling he feels, whether pleasant, unpleasant or 
neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant, he delights in that feeling, greets 
it, stands, attached to it. To hin delighting in that feeling, 
greeting it, standing attached to it, desire is born. What de- 
sire there is for feeling, that is holding. ‘To him, with holding 
as condition, there is ‘ being’.’’' ‘The difficulty in compre- 
hending this Sutta passage lies in relation to unpleasant feeling. 
What is meant--in the case of experiencing an unpleasant 
feeling—is not tha the perceives pleasurableness (i.e. delights) in 
the feeling itself, or that he sees the unpleasant feeling itself as 
pleasurable, but that there is the perception of pleasurableness 
in that experience of which the unpleasant feeling is only a 
part. The perception of pleasurableness involved 1s in the 
consideration of the experience—more particularly, the reflexive 
consciousness in the experience—as self; and the consideration 
as self is always there whether the experience is comprised of 
pleasant feeling or unpleasant feeling or neither-pleasant-nor- 
unpleasant feeling. But this is not all. The degree of pleasura- 
bleness perceived is increased by the anticipation of experience 
that is devoid of the unpleasant feeling. In other words, 
there is also an anticipation of a better experience. And upon 
this anticipation depends desire ; and desire is the indentifica- 
tion of the perception of the anticipated (higher) pleasurabl- 
eness with ‘self’; and this in turn means continuing to be a ‘self’, 
that is to say, ‘ being’ is maintained. When this perception of 
pleasurableness (delight) is struck at, the holding to this percep-. 
tion of pleasurableness (the desire,—nandi—which is the holding 
here) is struck at; and consequently, experience no longer re- 


1. So evam anurodhavirodham samapanno yam kinci vedanam vedeti sukham 
va dukkham va adukkhamasukham va, so tam vedanam abhinandati 
abhivadati ajjhosaya titthati. Tassa tam vedanam abhinandato 
abhivadato ajjosiya titthato uppajjati nandi. Ya vedanasu_ nandi 
tad upadanam. Tassa upadana-paccaya bhavo. (Majjhimanikaya, 
Sutta No. 38). 
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mains identified as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’. In this way, 
‘I am? or ‘ being’ or ‘ existence’ is struck at and stultified. 
If we use Pali terms it would be; when abhinandana is struck 
at, nandi is struck at; when nandi is struck at, bhava is struck 
at; when bhava is struck at, fear, anxiety, worry, etc. are also 
struck at, since these unpleasurable things can be there only in 
bhava. es : 

Be it noted that perceiving experience as unpleasurable does 
not make the individual feel unpleasure; it only attenuates the 
perceiving pleasurableness. This attenuation tends to detach- 
ment from experience, to being ‘ cold’ (stia) towards experience, 
which. only means that it tends to attenuate the holding, and at 
all levels. And this attenuating holding in turn attenuates 
feeling pleasure (such as joy) and unpleasure (such as anxiety) 
in experience.. So that whatever unpleasure there is now felt 
or will be felt as time goes on will thin out. And what develops 
instead is a relief from ‘being ’ (bhava) which is experienced 
as a being (pleasantly) at ease,! or is felt as ‘‘ the cankerless 
pleasant feeling”? (anasavi sukha vedana)*. ‘‘ And how, 
monks, is there no anxiety from no holding? Here, monks, 
the instructed noble disciple regards matter...... TEGIBN G0. « 
perception PR determinations....,....consciousness thus: ‘ Not, 
this is mine; not, this am [; not, ants is my self.’ ‘That conscious- 
ness of his Senger ec ontns different. ‘To him, consciousness 
changing and becoming different, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief, and despair do not arise. Thus indeed, monks, is there 
no anxiety from no holding.’”® Finally, in this way, the per- 


1. This ease is also referred to in the Suttas by the word sukha. In the Majji- 
manikaya, Sutta 86, it is called the “ ease of relief’? (Vimuttisukha) | 
Seé pages... on the usage of the word sukha. | 

2. Majjhimanikiaya, Sutta No. 101. 

3. Katam ca bhikkhave anupada aparitassana hoti? Idha bhikkhave sutava 
ariyasavako ripam....vedanam....safifiiam....sankhara....viiiianam 
na etam mama na eso aham asmi na eso me att& ti samanupassati. ‘Lassa 
tam vihanam viparinamati anfatha hoti. Tassa vilianaviparinamanna- 
thabhava nuppajjanti sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasa. Evam 
kho bhikkhave anupada& aparitassani hoti ti. (Samyuttanikaya III, 
Khandhasamyutta, Nakulapitavagga, Sutta No. §8). 
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ception of impermanence leads to the destruction of the conceit 
‘(I) am’ and_ consequently of all unpleasure. ‘‘ In one who 
perceives impermanence, Meghiya, perception of not-self be- 
comes steady; one who perceives not-self reaches the removal 
of the conceit ‘(1) am’ and extinction here and now.” 


The attenuation or destruction of holding (upadana) atte- 
nuates or desiroys the feelings of both pleasure and unpleasure. 
The reason for it is that, as we pointed out earlier, feelings of 
pleasure and unpleasure pertain to ‘ being ° (bhava), and ‘being 
is dependent upon holding. | 


‘What is impermanent, is unpleasureable, is of the nature 
to change,—could internal (or, one’s own) pleasure and un- 
Le, ? p 
pleasure arise without holding that?” 


‘No, lordice 


The reader who is familiar with the Mahayana and Zen teach- 
ings might be tempted to think that unpleasurableness and not- 
selfness (dukkhatad and anattatd) are devices (upiya) or koans 
devised by the Buddha in order to achieve a certain end. Such 
a view is undoubtedly wrong, for the reason that the perception 
of impermanence—with which are inseparably tied up the per- 
ceptions of unpleasurableness and not-selfnes, is a matter of 
seeing rightly and nothing else. If one adheres to the view 
that an upaya or koan is involved here, quite clearly, one cannot 
come by these perceptions. 


SA pe Fe LY SE Ags 2s is ae se ee 


1, Aniccasannino Meghiya anattasanna santhati, anattasanni asmimana 
samugghatam papunati, dittheva dhammenibbainam ti. (Udana, Meg- 
hiyavagga, Sutta No. 1). 


2. Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinimadhammam api nu tam anupadaya 
uppajjeyya ajjhattam sukhadukkhanti. 


No hetam_ bhante. 
(Samyuttanikaya IIT, Khandasamyutta, Ditthivagga, Sutta No. 1). 
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In the Suttas we get the following triad: 


(a) ‘“‘ All determinations are impermanent”’ (sabbe sankha- 
ra anicca) 

(b) ‘‘All determinations are unpleasurable”’ (sabbe sanxhara 
dukkha) 


(c) “All things are not-self’’ (sabbe dhamma anatta).' 


But why this particular form? This is the question to which 
this triad immediately points. In other words, without telling 
us that all things (dhamma) are impermanent and unpleasurable— 
in the same way we are told that all things are not-self{—why 
does the Buddha iake us out of our way to tell us that all things 
which determine other things (sankhara) are impermanent 
and unpleasurable? 


The answer is simply that the Buddha is not giving an 
explanation or a description of things, but a Teaching with 
the help of which holding to belief in self (attavddupadana) 
can be got rid of. And when one comes to understand this 
triad, one will see that if the triad is to help achieve that which 
is expected, it has to be in this particular form. 


Let us then examine how this triad leads on to giving up 
holding to belief in self. 


The puthujjana takes the five-holding-aggregates to be self 
in one way or another. ‘The five-holding-aggregates-taken-as- 
(my) -self is ‘my self? Now ‘my self’ is always taken to be 
permanent. If ‘my self’? is seen to be impermanent ‘my self’ 
will not last. But’since in the puthujjana’s experience it 1s 
seen as permanent, the puthujjana thinks that whatever else is 
impermanent, this ‘my self’ is permanent, or at least 
that whatever is essentially ‘my self’ is permanent. So that, 
if the puthujjana is to see that ‘ my self’ is impermanent, in- 
direct methods are necessary. ‘Therefore the Buddha makes 





1. Anguttaranikaya I, Tikanipata, Yodhajivavgga, Sutta No. 4. 
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him see that ‘ my self’ is dependent upon some other thing 
(within the structure of this ‘ my self’) that is impermanent. 
when he sees this. position—i.e. that ‘my self’ is dependent 
upon a determination that is impermanent—he sees that ‘my 
self? is necessarily impermanent; or that ‘ my self’ is structu- 
rally impermanent. When he sees that " my self’ is imperma- 
nent, he sees that ‘ my self’ is a deception. In other words, 
he then sees that this ‘ my self’ was only something that he had 
created by falsely taking a thing (i.e. a particular set of five- 
holding-aggregates) that is really not-self to be self; he now 
sees the thing (i.e. the particular set of five-holding-aggregates) 
as not-self. Thus when the determination (sankhdra) 1s seen 
to be impermanent (anicca), the thing (dhamma) is seen as 
impermanent, and therefore as not-self. Now if he sees that 
all (sabbe) determinations are impermanent, he will see that 
all things are not-self. In this way, “ All determinations are 
impermanent”’ (sabbe sankhara aniccd) leads to ‘* All things 
are not-self ”? (sabbe dhammé anatid). R 


Two matters we have to note in the above are: 


(1) The thing (dhamma) is always a thing that is explicitly 
taken as (my) self or potentially to be taken as (my) 
self; it is a determined thing (sankhata dhamma) as 
against a ‘determination (sankhdra); In other words 
itis the five-holding-aggregates (pancupadanakkhandha.) 


(2) All things are seen as not-self by seeing that all things 
are impermanent by seeing that all determinations 
(that determine those things) are impermanent. This 
is the indirectness in the method, the leading-on (opanda- 
yika) aspect of it. 

In precisely the same way when it is seen that all determina- 
tions are unpleasurable, it is seen that all things are unpleasur- 
able; and when it is seen that all things are unpleasurable, it 
is seen that all things are not-self. Thus, ‘‘ All determinations 


are unpleasurable”’ (sabbe sankhiraé dukkha) leads to “ All 


things are not-self.”” 
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The above indicates that the dyad regarding determinations 
(sankhara) leads to seeing that all things are impermanent and 
unpleasurable, and since anything that is impermanent and 
unpleasurable is also not-self, this dyadleads to all things being 
impermanent, unpleasurable and not-self. In Pali terms, the 
dyad leads to all things being anicca-dukha-anatia 


It is important to note that this dyad regarding determinations 
does not provide us with some positivistic approach involving 
deduction. In other words, it does not mean that anaitad is 
logically deduced from dukkha or from anicca or from both 
dukkha and anicca. There is neither a temporal or logical 
precedence in seeing anicca-dukkha-anatia. What precedence 
there is strictly ‘leading on’ (opandyika), — leads on to seeing 
(anicca-dukkha-anattd) not to deducing. ‘These three things 
are inseparable, in that—and only in that—if a thing which 1s 
taken as self, either explicitly or implicitly, is seen as anicca 
(as dukkha, as anattZ), it is at one and the same time seen as 
dukkha and anattGé (as anicca and anattd,, as anicca and dukkha) 
also. ‘The precedence involved is one that the Buddha has 
designed in order to lead the individual on to seeing them. 
But when—repeat, when—one of the three is seen, then all three 
are seen. Quite clearly, when this happens holding to belief 
in self-i.e. attavidupidina — vanishes. And with that the coarse 
‘person - view’ (sakkdyadittht) which depends upon _ this 
(attavidupidina) also vanishes. The sakkayadiitht that has 
gone off in the sekha who sees anicca-dukkha-anatté would 
then be the gross forms—the deliberate viewing as self that is 
dependent upon his deliberate belief in self, from which the 
puthujjana has no escape. ‘This matter will be dealt with 
further in a latter Chapter. 


& 


Further, seeing ‘“‘All determinations are impermanent”’ 
is also seeing its tacit corollary “‘All (determined) things are 
impermanent”’, and seeing “‘All determinations are unpleasur- 
able’’ is also seeing its tacit corollary “‘All (determined) things 
are unpleasurable”’...And this again means when any one of 
the three in the triad ‘‘All determinations are impermanent, 
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all determinations are unpleasurable, all things are not-self”’ 
is seen, not only are all the three in the triad seen, but also that 
all things are impermanent and unpleasurable : briefly, that 
all things are anicca-dukkha-anatia. This is so because the 
thing (dhamma) is always a thing that is taken as (my) self 
or is potentially a thing that is taken as (my) self, in other words, 
a particular set of five-holding-aggregates. If this point is 
remembered then it will become clear why there can only be a 
together-seeing of these three things anicca-dukkha-anatta 
or no seeing at all. .The popular view that only the anatta 
of the triad anicca-dukkha-anatté is peculiar to the Buddha’ s 
Teaching (and not the anicca and the dukkha in it) is most 
certainly wrong. All three in this triad are peculiar to the 


Buddha’s Teaching. 


One might wonder why it 1s not said, ‘‘All determinations 
are not-self”, why the description of the determinations is limited 
to impermanent unpleasurable. The reason is simply that 
sucha statement cannot lead on. When a thing (dhamma) is 
considered as self (att#) its determinations (sankhdra) are not 
considered at all. At that time the determinations may be 
seen but not identified or considered as determinations. 
The reason for it is simple: if the determinations are considered 
at that time, then the thing would not be considered as self, 
since the consideration as self requires acceptance of the thing 
as being permanent (nicca) and therefore as not dependent 
upon determinations, as not determined. ‘Thus it 1s mecessary 
that the determinations be considered if it is to lead on to seeing 
that the thing is not-self. If it is said that “All determinations 
are not-self’’, then the other two statements in the triad will 
have to be. “All determinations that determine the determina- 
tions are impermanent; all determinations that determine the 
determinations are unpleasurable”. And then we might as 
well call the determinations of the statement “‘All determinations 
are not-self’? (determined) things. In which case we would 
get the triad: “All thing are not-self; all determinations that 
determine the things are impermanent; all determinations 
that determine the things are unpleasurable.’? And that is 
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precisely the same as the triad: ‘‘All things are not self; all 
determinations are impermanent; all determinations are 
unpleasurable.”? So that if we are to see that things are not-self 
there is no way out other than adhering to the triad as given 
in the Suttas. | 


One other thing.’ It is sometimes thought, and often too, 
that one can come to see that all things are anicca-dukkha- 
anatté by seeking evidence of experience being anicca-dukkha- 
anattd, or in other words, by examining things around—i.e 
various experiences — as evidence of  anicca-dukkha-anatia. 
The view appears to be: we should see (or at least try to see) 
this thing a» anicca-dukkha-anatta, then we should see that 
thing as anicca-dukkha-anatté, and so on; and when in this 
manner we go on accumulating evidence (the more, the better) 
that things are anicca-dukkha-anatté, we shall eventually come 
to see (or be really able to see) that all things are anicca-dukkha- 
anatld. 


But this way can end only in shipwreck. Perhaps an analogy 
will help to explain why. 7 


Suppose a man is informed that ‘All circles are not-square’, 
and fails to find that this is necessarily so. This man might 
decide to test the validity of this statement in one of two possible 
ways. He may in the first place decide to go out and examine 
circles and see ifany ofthem are square, and ifhe were to succeed, 
he would thereby disprove the contention “All circles are not- 
square’... Or he may examine circle after circle, and, finding 
no square circles he would become more and more convinced 
that most probably all circles are not-square. And however 
much evidence he collects to the effect that circles are not-square, 
yet the only conclusion he can come to is still most probably 
all circles are not-square’. If however he is to know for certain 
that all circles are not-square, then he has to see with direct 
vision that it is a structural necessity for all circles to be 
not-square; that the idea of circularity is incompatible with 
the idea of squareness; that it is the mature of a circle to be 
round and not square. In the same way it will be fruitless 
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to collect evidence that all things are anicca-dukkha-anatta. 
What is more, it is no problem at all to consider any particular 
thing as anicca-dukkha-anatia. ‘The puthujjana is every bit 
as fully equipped as the noble disciple to consider any particular 
thing (i.e. any experience) as anicca-dukkha-anatté. What he 
is mot equipped for is to see that a thing is anicca-dukkha- 
anatta, and consequently to see that all things are anicca- 
dukkha-anatté; and this is not because the noble disciple can 
see everything whilst the puthujjana cannot, but because the 
noble disciple can see the structwre or the nature by which all 
things have to be anicca-dukkha-anatid, and the puthujjana 
cannot. When the puthujjana considers a thing as anicca- 
dukkha-anatta, all it means is that—without his. necessarily 
being aware of it-he is taking something else (which ‘some- 
thing else’ may even be the very considering that thing as 
anicca-dukkha-anatta) as being nicca-sukha-atié (permanent, plea- 
surable and self). To go about seeking for evidence for 
anicca-dukkha-anatta, then, does not lead to seeing anicca- 
dukkha-anatta; it is an endless task; or, if it has an end, it 
ends in shipwreck. Rather what one needs to do to see anicca- 
dukkha-anatta is to try to reach the noble disciple’s viewpoint, 
which means not finding evidence but seeing structure; and 
for this all one neeasis ome thing, ome experience, and to examine 
itas an example of all experience, and tosee that anicca-dukkha- 
anaité is a structural mecessity, that the thing cannot be 
otherwise. This also explains how cértain individuals saw 
anicca-dukkha-anatiG at the very first instance the Buddha 
pointed it out to them. ‘They saw that their experience is 
structurally so. It is certainly not suggested that one should 
not examine various experiences in order to see their underlying 
structure, but rather that one should take them as examples 
more than as evidence. (Alas! in modern scientific days all 
the emphasis is placed on the idea of evidence. So we are 
overburdened with hypotheses and with conclusions ‘beyond 
reasonable doubt’.) In other words, it is not a matter of 
accumulating evidence that particular things are anicca-dukkha- 
anattai—which presents no difficulty at all-——; it is to try and 
see or understand that not only is a particular thing anicca- 
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dukkha-anatté, but that it is in the mature of the thing to be 
anicca-dukkha-anattd, that its being anicca-dukkha-anatté is not 
merely gratuitous, but is necessary. It is the necessity 
of the fact, rather than the fact itself, that is so difficult to see. 


It must also be remembered that seeing anicca-dukkha- 
anatté is not merely a seeing that if a thing is anicca it 
is necessarily dukkha and anatid. In other words, it is not 
sufficient to see the principle underlying — anicca-dukkha- 
anattd. It is also necessary to see that all things are anicca. 
Only when this too is seen does one see all things to be  anicca- 
dukkha-anatta. Then only does one really have the three 
perceptions—the perception of impermanence, the perception 
of unpleasurableness, and the perception of not-selfness. In 
Pali, these perceptions are termed aniccasanna,  dukkhasaniia 
and anatiasaind respectively. 


But to see that all things are anicca one must see that the 
upidina — i.e. the holding—is, is at all levels, amzcca. For 
this, as we pointed out earlier, one must see the passing away 
or the destruction of the determination upon which this holding 
finally depends. ‘That means one must see the passing away of 
nescience regarding the four noble truths. In other words, 
one must achieve knowledge of the four noble truths. ‘This 
knowledge—which nevertheless is not the fully developed 
knowledge of the arahat—is there only in the sotdpanna and 
the higher sekhas (noble disciples). (There are two categories 
of sekhas who, as between themselves, are at the same level, 
but below the level of the sotapanna). 


The Suttas make it quite clear that the puthujjana does not 
actually see anicca-dukkha-anattad. ‘This may sound dogmatic 
to the puthujjana and affronting to his intellectual dignity. 
Nevertheless it is so. And for him to realize that it is so he has 
to develop the perception of impermanence — aniccasania — 
himself. In other words, for him to see that he has no percep- 
tion of impermanence he has to develop the perception of 
impermanence himself. But when he develops this perception 
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he is no more a puthujjana; which only means that as a 
puthujana he didnot see that hedid notsee. The futhujjana 
remains a puthujjana because he does not see that he is- 
puthujana. ‘That is whyifheisto cease beinga puthujjana 
he must place that initial trust in the Buddha when the Buddha 
tells him that he does not see that he does not see, and advises 
him to follow his Teaching so that he will eventually come to 
see this state of affairs. 


That the puthwjana does mot see aniccatéi (impermanence) 
is evident from the fact that the formula ‘Whatsoever has the 
nature of arising, all that has the nature of ceasing’, which. is 
clearly enough a definition of aniccatd, is used only in connection 
with the sotdppanna’s attainment: “(To him) there arose the 
eye-of-the-Teaching, clear and unconstrained: ‘Whatsoever has 
the nature of arising, all that has the nature of ceasing’.’” 
Aniccaté is seen with the sotdppanna’s eye-of-the-Teaching—the 
dhammacakkhu. ‘This eye-of-the-Teaching (or eye-of-the-nature- 
of-things) 1s ‘not just an eye (cakkhu), nor is it just the 
Teaching (Dhamma). It is the eye that can and does see the 
Teaching. (An eye is meant to see; if it does not see it is not 
an eye.) It is precisely because of the absence of this eye that 
there are doubts about the validity of the Teaching, more 
particularly about the efficacy of the path to the cessation of 
dukkha. And further, what is this whatsoever (yam _ kinct) 
that is referred to in the formula ‘Whatsoever has the nature 
of arising, all that has the nature of ceasing’? It is matter, | 
it is feeling, it is perception, it is determinations, and it is con- 
sciousness, together with holding. In short, it is the five- 
holding-aggregates, the pancupadanakkhandha. 


The same comments apply in the matter of seeing that all 
things are unpleasurable (dukkha). When all things are seen 
to depend upon an unpleasurable determination, then they will 
beseen as unpleasurable. ‘“‘Whatever cause, whatever condition 





1. Virajam vitamalam dhammacakkum udapadi: yam _ kinci samudaya- 
dhammam sabbam tam nirodhadhammam ti. (Mahavagga I, Panca- 
vaggiyakatha, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta). 
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there be for the arising of matter......... feclingi-i. perception 
eee determinations.........consciousess, that is unpleasur- 
able. How, monks, can consciousness that is originated from 
unpleasurable things be pleasurable?’’* If however the four 
noble truths are seen, then it will be seen that all things 
ultimately do depend upon an unpleasurable determination. 
This determinaton is nescience regarding the four noble truths; 
and nescience—whether it is regarding the four noble truths 
or anything else that concerns me is always unpleasurable 
whenever it is seen. ‘“‘All determinations are unpleasurable”’ 


(sabbe sankhara dukkha) means that all things that determine 
‘(my) self? are unpleasurable. And what are these things? 
As our Sutta passage on pages says, they are nescience 
avijja, craving (tanhd), consideration as self (attato samanupas- 
sani), etc. ‘These things are seen to be unpleasurable only 
‘when they are seen to be things that determine ‘(my) self’ 
that is to say, when they are seen to be the determinations that 
determine a false (my) self. 


Now, it should be clear from what has gone before that with 
the arising of aniccasaniia, aukkhasainad and anattasanfd also 
arise. Inasmuch as the puthwyjana’s (false) perception of 
permanence, pleasurableness and seliness are inseparable, the 
noble disciple’s perception of impermanence, unpleasurableness 
and not-selfness are inseparable. ‘lo have one perception is 
to have the other two also. An if in experience attention 
is deliberately focussed on one, attention gets forcussed on the 
other two implicitly. We may note that in the practice of right- 
mindfulness indicated in the Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 118, 
there is mention of mindfulness being established on seeing 
impermanence (aniccanupasst) but not on seeing the other two. 





1. Yo pi hetu yo pipaccayo rupassa....vedanaya....safifiaya..,,sankha 
ranam,,..viiifidnassa uppadaya so pi dukkha. Dukkhasambhitam 
bhikkhavevififiénam buto sukham  bhavissati. (Samyuttanikaya III, 
Khandhasamyutta, Aniccavagga, Sutta No. 8). 
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The impermanence which the Buddha teaches is essentially 
a subjective impermanence. ‘Io see impermanence in the 
objective is not a difficult matter. This objective (or rational, 
or speculative) impermanence is something relatively coarse, 
and in the development of aniccasaina, it is first eliminated. 
Thereafter, one gradually reduces the mixed objective-subjective 
memories or thoughts of past and future impermanence. 
Finally, one is wholly concentrated on the perception of 
impermanence in one’s present experience; and this is purely 
subjective. It is clear from the Suttas that in the perception 
of impermanence attention is withdrawn from the objective, 
and then is focussed completely on the subjective; i.e. on the 
five-holding-agegregates, on their passing away. See for example 
Samyuttanikiya 1V, Saldyatanasamyutta Lokakamagunavagga, Sutta 
No 8. The fact is that the triad anicca-dukkha-anatia has 
no intelligible application if applied objectively to things. 


All that has been said so far regarding anicca-dukkha-anatta. 
can be very briefly stated as follows :— 


It is the nature of the five-holding-aggregates to press for 
recognition as permanent and pleasurable (my) self. In the 
absence of knowledge of the four noble truths, there is no possi- 
bility of withstanding this pressure; and consequently, they 
are falsely taken as permanent and pleasurable (my) self, thus 
becoming just a matter of unpleasurableness (dukkha). But 
when there is knowledge of the four noble truths, this pressure 
can be withstood and the five-holding-aggregates can be seen 
as what in truth they are—impermanent, unpleasurable and 
not-self. And when they are thoroughly understood (farindma) 
‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘(my) self’ are cut off leaving only the 
five-ageregates. behind, which is the experience of the end of 
unpleasurableness. 


5 6 * 


We can now proceed to a further examination of dukkha, 
and also examine briefly how the word dukkha is used in the 
Suttas. (In chapter V, whilst, discussing feeling, we did give 
some indication of how this word 1s used.) 
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In the Suttas we have the following said about dukkha (as a noun) + 


“Dukkha, dukkha, it is said, friend Sariputia. But what in- 
deed, friend, is dukkha?”’ 


‘Friend, there are these three unpleasurablenesses: the un- 
pleasurableness of unpleasure, the unpleasurableness of deter- 
minations, and the unpleasurableness of change. ‘These indeed, 
friend, are the three unpleasurablenesses.’”’ 


This Sutta therefore indicates that the phenomenon referred 
to by the word dukkha concerns three kinds of unpleasurable- 
nesses (dukkhata). So that, if a rendering in English is neces- 
sary, we can render dukkha as ‘unpleasurableness’: Another 
rendering we may employ would be © suffering’. No doubt 
nejther of these two words indicate precisely the meaning of 
dukkha. For that matter in no language other than Pali can 
there be found a precise equivalent of dukkha—an equivalent 
that carries with it ali the implications; andthe reason for it 
is simply that outside the Buddha’s Teaching there is mo anicca- 
dukkha-anatta—-at least not what the Buddha means by them. 


The first type of unpleasurableness (dukkhata) mentioned 
in our Sutta is the unpleasurableness of felt unpleasure., 
i. e. of worry, fear, anxiety, sorrow, grief, doubt, etc. This type 
is felt, and in a crude way, can be perceived as unpleasurable 
by the puthujana. ‘The third type is also an unpleasurableness 
of felt unpleasure, but only in relation to the unpleasure that 
comes about when things—particularly pleasurable things— - 
change or undergo transformation. As in the case of the first, 
this type is also felt, in a crude way, and can be perceived as 
unpleasurable by the puthwyana. The second type is the un- 
pleasurableness of determinations: ‘“‘all determinations are 
unpleasurable.” This type is perceived only by him who 
has dukkhasaifid. Inthe Paliitis referred to as sankharaduk- 


1. Dukkham dukkhanti avuso Sarputta vuccati. Katamam nu kho avuso 
dukkhanti? ‘Tisso imavuso dukkhata: dukkhadukkhaté sankharadukkhata 
viparinimadukkhataé. Ima kho avuso dukkhata ti. (Samyuttanikaya 
IV, Jambukhadakasamyutta, Sutta No. 14). , 
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khata. And it is the dukkha we quoted on page 152: ‘‘What- 
ever is felt, that counts as dukkha. ‘That however, monk, 
was said by me only in connection with the impermanence of 
determinations.” ‘Thus it covers all situations. 


So that, to the one who rightly sees, any experience, whether 
felt unpleasurable or not, is perceived as unpleasurable because 
it is determination-unpleasurable, 


(Neither-unpleasurable-nor-pleasurable feeling would be 
pleasurable when known and unpleasurable when not known.) 
Therefore, the word dukkha in its broadest sense, covers 
experience at all times. 


This means that, given certain conditions, the perception 
not the feeling) of unpleasurableness (dukkhasafiid) is 
common to all experience. And what are these conditions? 
They are the perception of impermanence  (aniccasaiifid) 
and the perception of not-self (anatiasanfid). ‘Thus to him 
who perceives dukkha in its broadest sense—i.e. to him who 
has dukkhasaifia (which means he then has aniccasainad and 
anattasainad = also)—the futhujjana’s experience is a dukkha 
from top to bottom, from beginning to end. One must 
be quite clear on this point: experience is at all times dukkha 
only to him who has dukkhasafiia; for unless there is dukkha- 
sania he cannot perceive the all-embracive determination- 
unpleasurableness (sankhdradukkhata) though he can in some 
crude way or other perceive the other unpleasurablenesses 
when they occur without his having dukkhahasannd. It is pre- 
cisely because the first noble truth tells us that the five-holding- 
aggregates are dukkha in the breadest sense that the first 
noble truth, and therewith the Buddha’s ‘Teaching, is not seen 
by the puthujjana. 


Now, with regard to the usage of the word dukkha, we find 
that the word dukkha is used in the Suttas in varying context. 
Obviously it is very necessary to have a clear picture of its 
varied usage. When used as an adjective dukkha means une- 
pleasant or painful or unpleasurable, (in this book, as 
we said in Chapter V, the words‘ unpleasant ’ and ‘ pleasant ’ 
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and painful’ are used by us in connection with both the 
bodily and the mental; but the words * pleasurable ’, ‘ pleasur- 
ableness’, ‘unpleasurable’ and ‘unpleasurableness’ are used 
by us in connection with the mental only.) Dukkha, 
as a noun, is used in two senses. In the first sense 
it is limited to unpleasant mental feeling,i.e. to feelings 
of worry, fear, anxiety, etc., which are always felt as un- 
pleasurable. Since unpleasant mental feeling is always felt 
as unpleasurable, unpleasant mental feeling is also referred to 
as unpleasure. In this sense, therefore, (the noun) dukkha 
means unpleasure. In the second sense, dukkha (as a noun) 
covers a field that is more than this pure and simple felt un- 
unpleasure. In this second sense it refers to the five-holding- 
ageregates or to experience at any given time. Hence the word 
dukkhasatia also refers to the perception of dukkha in this 
second sense, which is also the broadest sense. And the 
importance of the use of the word dukkha in this second 
sense lies in its applicability to the five-holding-aggregates at 
all times. The first noble truth tells us that the phenomenon 
called the five-holding-aggregates is actually and in truth 
at all times just this phenomenon of dukkha. One of the 
chief reasons why the individual finds himself puzzled with 
the {irst noble truth is that he imagines it to mean that the 
five-holding-aggregates are dukkha in the first sense of pure 
and simple felt unpleasure. He thus puts himself into a 
position wherein he just cannot agree with the Buddha, and 
consequently turns away from the Teaching. After all, he 
feels pleasure as well as unpleasure. So that the five- 
holding-aggregates are not a matter of felt unpleasure at all 
times; and the Buddha confirms this when he says that when 
one kind of feeling is there the other kinds are not there. But 
if the individual is given the impression that the first noble 
truth is saying something different and certainly more subtle— 
or that dukkha does not refer merely to this plain and simple 
felt unpleasure—he may at least try to understand it and so 
pursue the Teaching. 
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Often we find the word dukkha used asa noun in both senses 
in one and the same Sutta; and this can cause confusion if one 
does not understand the distinction. The situation parti- 
cularly arises in those passages where the word dukkha is made 
one word in the multi-compound word sokaparidevadukkha- 
domanassupaydsé and then is again used in the immediately 
following sentences in its all-embracive sense (i.e. in the sense 
of the sum total of the three unpleasurablenesses). For example 
we get: Jalipaccayé jardmaranam sokaparidevadukkha-domanassu= 
sayasaé sambhavanti. Evametassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa 
pamudayo hoti.* These two sentences translated into English 
would be: ‘‘ With birth as condition, age-ing-and-death, 
sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, grief and despair come — 
into being. ‘hus is the arising of this whole aggregate of 
dukkha.” ‘The word dukkha in the multicompound word 
sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasa means unpleasure; and the 
particular unpleasure referred to by the word dukkha in 
this multi-compound word is, as explainedin the Dighanikaya, 
Sutta No. 22, the unpleasure due to body (kayika); in other 
words, the unpleasant mental (not bodily) feeling due to some 
body condition. So that, if necessary, this multi-compound 
word can be rendered as: “ sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure 
(due to one’s own body), grief and despair.” Now, the word 
dukkha in the sentence that follows refers to dukkha in its all- 
embracive sense as when saying, “ The five-holding-agere- 
gates are dukkha’’. 

Henceforth it is necessary that we use the word dukkha indi- 
cating the context in which it is used. ‘Therefore, from here 
onwards, whenever we use the word dukkha we shall be using 
it only as a noun in the second sense indicated above, i. e. as 
the sum total of the three unpleasurableness. If we use it in 
any other sense we shall provide an indication. 


f f *k 


The puthujjana does not see impermanence as applicable to 
himself; and therefore not as applicable fully and-all 





1. Samyuttanikaya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Buddhavagea, Sutta No. 1. 
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embracively. At any given time he assumes, implicitly of 
course, that that which is his ‘self’ at the time is not passing 
away, is undying; and he perceives pleasurableness therein. 
In this way, the puthujyana finds pleasure (or pleasurableness ) 
by deceiving himself. He falls for the deception ‘self’. He 
accepts it at its face value. When the concept of self arises 
and something is ‘ self’, he does not react against it; and so 
he permits ‘self? to survive. Or, what appears to him as 
self he takes to be actually self, so that there is always a false 
self for him, which is his ‘my self’. All this happens very 
tacitly, with hardly any deliberate effort needed by him. It 
is the very mode (pariyaya) of his ‘being’. The puthujjana 
lives, essentially means, he is doing thi: : falling for the deception 
‘self’, or taking ‘self’ at its face valuc. 

But we may ask the question: if the puthujjana perceives 
pleasurableness and actually derives pleasure, does it matter 
that he does so by taking impermanent things to be permanent? 
The answer to that is: certainly not, if impermanence does 
mot catch up and unpleasure manifest itself. 

“And how, monks, is there anxiety (or anguish) from holding? 
Here, monks, the uninstructed puthujjana regards matter...... 
feeling.....perception...... determinations...... consciousness thus: 
‘this is mine; this am I; this is my self.’ That consciousness 
of his changes, becomes different. ‘T’o him consciousness chang- 
ing and becoming different, sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, 
grief, and despair arise. ‘Thus indeed, monks, is there anxiety 
from holding.’ * 


As the puthyjana gets old and death approaches, the un- 
pleasure (anxiety, worry, fear, etc.) becomes more and more 





1. Katam ca bhikkhave upada paritassana hoti? Idha bhikkhave assutava 
puthujjano rupam....vedanam....safnlam...... sandkara....  vififia- 
nam etam mama eso aham asmi eso me atta ti samanupassati. ‘T'assa 
tam vifiiianam viparinamati afnatha hoti. ‘Tassa vifiifianaviparinimafifia- 
thabhavaé uppajjanti sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayassa. Evam kho 
bhikkhave upad& paritassana hoti. (Samyuttanikaya III, Khandhasam- 
yutta, Nakulapitavagga, Sutta No. 8). 
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manifest, more and more prevalent and acute. And imminent 
death becomes the acutest because it brings to him the appre- 
hension of the complete disappearance of that which all along 
he implicitly thought to be not disappearing—‘ myself’. ‘The 
puthujana’s deriving pleasure by taking things as actually 
self would be a wise thing if there is mo old age and death. 
In such a situation the Buddha’s Teaching has no place, and in 
fact no Buddha can arise. ‘* Monks, were three things not to 
be found in the world, a Tath@gata would not arise in the world, 
an arahat fully enlightened; nor would a Teaching and Disci- 
pline proclaimed by a Tathagata shine in the world. What 
three? Birth, ageing and death.’” 7 

The puthujjana’s nature is to perceive impermanent things 
(and all things are impermanent) as pleasurable (sukha) and 
as permanent (nicca). He is a “‘ perceiver of permanence in 
the impermanent”’ (anicce niccasafifti)® and a “ perceiver 
of pleasurableness in the unpleasurable”’ (dukkhe sukhasaiia) 3 
and he perceives things as pleasurable and permanent because 
he takes them as self (atta). ‘The Buddha flatly contradicts 
him, and says; if you rightly see things, i.e. if you see things— 
which are the five-holding-aggregates—as impermanent (anicca), 
you will then see them as unpleasurable (dukkha) and as not- 
self (anatta). Consequently, all holding to beliefs or view 
regarding self (attavddupadana) will cease, and the right- 
view (sammdditthi) will supervene that what arisesis dukkha, 
what persists is dukkha, and what ceases is dukkha. 

Accordingly, we find the following dialogue between Mara 
the Evil One and Vajira the nun: 


‘ Mara the Evil One: 
By whom is the creature formed? Whois the creature’s maker? 
Who isthe arisen creature? Who is the creature that ceases ? 





1. Tayo bhikkhave dhamma loke na samvijjeyyum na Tathagato loke up- 
pajjeyya araham sammasambuddho na Tathagatappavedito dhamma- 
vinayo loke dippeyya. Katame tayo? Jati ca Jara ca maranafica. (An- 
guttaranikaya V, Dasakanipata, Akankhavagga, Sutta No. 6). 

. Anguttaranikaya II, Catukkanipata, Rohitassavagga, Sutta No. 9. 


. Ibid, 
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Vajira the nun: 


Why did you refer to ‘ the creature’, Mara, are you in- 
volved in (wrong) view? 


sae is a we of pure determinations; there is ae no 
‘creature’ to be found. 


Just as for. an assemblage of parts there is the 
term ‘a chariot’. 

So, when there are the aggregates, convention says ‘a 
creature’. 


It is merely dukkha that comes into being, dukkha that 
stands and disappears. 


Nothing apart from dukkha comes into being, nothing 
other than dukkha ceases.’’* | 


The answer that the nun Vajira gives is the answer that the 
one who has aniccasantfiad, dukkhasaiia and anattsaiia gives, 
and likewise it is rightly understood only by the one who has 
aniccasatina, dukkhasaimia and anatiasanid. ‘The puthwjana mis- 
understand it. He misunderstands it thus: | 


He learns that the Buddha has said that “ both self and what 
belongs to self actually and in truth are not to be found”. 
Therefore, if he is to fall in line with this declaration of the 
Buddha, he thinks he must abolish self. But he cannot conceive 
the individual other than in terms of a self; to him individuality 
and selfhood are the same thing. So, in order to abolish self he 


Beatie eo ERs Oe LV NOS EP ORIENT Sie hee Pee MMM fro ee EES ee eae 
1, Mara papima: 
Kenayam pakato satto. kuvam sattassa karako, Kuvam satto samuppanno, 
kuvam satto nirujjhati ti? 


Vajiré bhikkuni: 


Kin nu satto ti paccesi, Mara ditthigatam nu te? 
Saddhasankharapunjo‘yam nayidha sattupalabbhati; 

Yatha hi angasambhara hoti saddo ratho iti, 

Evam khandhesu santesu hoti satto ti sammuti. 

Dukkham eva hi sambhoti, dukkham titthati veti ca, 

Nafifiatra dukkh&i sambhoti, nafifiatra dukkha nirujjhati ti. 
(Samyuttanikaya I, Bhikkhunisamyutta, Bhikkhunivagga, Sutta No. 10). 
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abolishes the individual. And he abolishes the individual 
by saying (as in some of the exegetical books of the Pali Canon) 
that ‘in the highest sense (faramatihato) there is no individual, 
there is only an assemblage of the aggregates’. But, as Nanavira 
Thera points out, this abolishes nothing. (a) It does not 
abolish theindividual because there is anindividual just as much 
as there is a chariot when the parts are assembled im a certain 
functional arrangement. Ifa man sees a chariot assembled 
into working order and says ‘in the highest sense there is no 
chariot, there is merely an assemblage of parts’, all he is saying 
is that ‘it is possible to take the chariot into pieces and collect 
them in a heap, and then there is no chariot but a heap of parts . 
Therefore the argument does not indicate that there is mo 
chariot; at best it only tells us that the chariot can be destroyed 
and made intoa heap of parts. Whenit comes to the individual 
the argument runs into worse difficulties. Evenin imagination 
we cannot conceive the individual being taken apart into the 
seperate aggregates and piled up in a hea pas the pieces of the 
chariot can be. Just as the lynch-pins, the wheels, the floor- 
boards, etc. can be distinctly separated from one another 
and piled up, we cannot so separate matter, feeling, perception, 
determinations and consciousness from one another and pile 
them up. ‘The individual is always an assemblage of the 
ageregates that can mever be assembled in any other fashion 
than what it is. Therefore, to say of an individual ‘in the 
highest sense there is no individual, there is merely an assembl- 
age of the aggregates’ is to be unintelligibie. It is pure and 
simple speculation which has nothing whatever to do with 
experience. (b) It does not abolish self simply because 
there is no self to abolish. (c) It does not abolish holding 
to belief in self simply because holding to belief in self cannot 
be abolished by thinking that ‘in the highest sense there is no 
individual, there is merely an assemblage of the aggregates’. 
(Some mystics are of the view that self les apartfrom the assem- 
blage of the aggregates!) In fact the primary purpose behind 
this argument is to do away with belief in self; but the identi- 
fication of the individual with self has been taken for granted so 
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much that it has been thought not necessary as much as to 
mention self. When the Buddha says that ‘ both self and 
what belongs to self actually andin truth are not to be found”, 
what is meant by the words “actually and in truth” (saccato 
thetato) is: in the right view of the noble disciple who sees 
dependent-arising and cessation. ‘The puthwjana not seeing 
dependent-arising (of the five-holding-aggregates) and cessation 
(of the the five-holding-aggregates) misunderstands the whole 
thing. He lets the horse escape and closes the stable door 
behind it. ‘Self’ goes scot-free, to continue its own way. In 
this way he is also led to think that he understands what in 
truth he does not.’ 2 


On the face of it the answer given by the nun Vajira appears 
very simple; but so many things are involved. ‘Being’ is 
referred to by Vajira as dukkha and nothing else simply because 
what there is, is nothing but the taking of impermanent things 
to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘ self’, i.e. nothing but the five-holding- 
aggregates; and the taking of things to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and 
‘self’ (the five-holding-aggregates) is im the eyes of him 
who sees impermanence nothing but dukkha. Such a 
one sees that the structure of the five-holding-aggregates is 
just the structure of dukkha; for dukkha is impermanent ‘(my) 
self’, and that is what the five-holding-aggregates are at all 
times, at least incipiently.” ‘‘ What, monks, is dukkha? It 
should be said that it is the five-holding-aggregates.”? As 





1. The Milindapanha and the Visuddhimagga have both misunderstood 
the reply by Vajira to Mara in precisely the manner we have indicated. 


2. The existentialist says that ‘‘ the essence of our world is perhaps betrayal’’. 
Six Existential Thinkers, p. 78). He uses the word ‘“‘ perhaps ’’because 
of his uncertainty, he smells something wrong somewhere, but is not 
certain that anything is wrong; nor does he see what is wrong. If he 
is certain there is something wrong, and sees what is wrong, he will say; 
The essence of our world is betrayal. Though the betrayal may not 
manifest immediately, an impermanent ‘ (my ) self’ is a betrayal, because 
it is an impermanent thing taken as permanent (by taking it as self). 

3, Katamancabhikkhave dukkham? Pancupadanakkhadatissa vacaniyam. 
Samyuttanikaya III, Khandhasamyutta, Antavagga, Sutta No. 2.) 
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against this, Mara the Evil one is involved with wrong view. 
Though Mara sees that the chariot is an assemblage of parts, 
he cannot see that the creature (satto) is just an assemblage 
of the holding-aggregates, simply because he cannot conceive 
the creature other than in terms of a (permanent) self. Taking 
the creature (i.e. the five-holding-aggregates) as a self, as an 
eternal or extra-temporal selfsame subject, he refers to it as 
‘who’ (kuvam) and as ‘the creature.’ In fact he is a self 
in his own eyes so much that he always intends and acts as 
if he is a self; and there is a problem for him—which he puts. 
in the form of the four questions he asks—precisely because 
he does this wrong thing. Mara, the puthujjana, must give 
his existence that persistence in time as the same subject, 
otherwise he is led into anxiety; but yet he finds it all so ambi- 
guous, hence his questions." To Vajira, the word ‘ creature’ 
is only a conventional way of designating the assemblage of 
aggregates (with or without holding) or the pile of pure deter- 
minations (suddhasankharapunjo). Notso to Mara. ‘To Mara, 
the word ‘creature’ is not a conventional designation for the 
assemblage: itis the designation for aself. Mara falls for the 
deception ‘self’ and considers the holding-aggregates, in one 


1. This is precisely the dilemma Kierkegaard finds in when he says that ‘the 
difficulty facing an existing individual is how to give his existence the 
continuity without which everything simply vanishes”. The continuity 
Kierkegaard seeks to give his existence is nothing but how he is to be a’ 
self or soul. Much as he tries, he finds he cannot be one. Being a puthuj- 
jana he further sees no way out of the situation he does not know that his 
seeking is the work of bhavatanha. | 


The essence of Kierkegaard’s philosophy is this: He, as an existing 
individual thinks and cannot help thinking that ‘I am’. But whenever he 
asks, ‘ What is it that I am?’ he always gets the answer: not—this. So 
he finds that A is not-A; and that is mystic. This leaves him with no 
options but to have faithin mysticism. And God being the supreme emblem 
of mysticism, he embraces faith in God. In this way, God is, for Kierke- 
gaard, not just postulate, but a mecessary postulate. The problem 
of how he is to have faith in God (or how he is to be a Christian)—which 
is really what he sets out to do—is in this way solved by his concluding that 
he has to have faith in God. 


It is interesting to note that Kierkegaard takes reflexion as selfhood. 
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way or another, as actually being a self. Accordingly, he gets 
the notion of an essentially the same subject (i.e. aself) arising 
(i.e. being born), persisting (i.e.existing), and ceasing (i.e.dying). 
And he uses the words ‘who’ and ‘the creature’ to denote 
this subject; it is the same as ‘ person ” (sakkdya). Mara is 
full of ‘ person ’-view (sakkdyaditthi) 

In short, when Vajira tells Mara that “~ there is here no 
creature to be found”? (nayidhasatiuppalabbhati), what she 
means to tell Mara is that there is no creature such as is con- 
ceived by Mara to be found. In other words, she tells Mara 
that there is no creature which can be taken as aselfas he does 
and consequently, his questions are invalids; and that, in 
the eyes of the one who sees rightly, there is only an assemblage 
of aggregates, which, if it is with holding—and that is what is 
implied—is just dukkha. The simile of the chariot is to indi- 
cate Mara’s mistake by pointing out to Mara that the ‘creature’ 
exists, just as the chariot does, only asa temporal complex of parts ; 
and that therefore the ‘creature’ should not beregarded in any- 
way whatsoever as an eternal monolithic whole, i.e. as a self. 


In another Sutta we find the Buddha answering as follows 
when asked as to what extent there is right view: ** This 
world, Kaccana, is for the most part bound by engaging, 
holding and adherence; and this one (this individual) does not 
engage or hold or resolve that engaging and holding, that men- 
tal resolving adherence and tendency: ‘my self’. It is just 
dukkha that arises, dukkha that ceases—about this he does not 
hesitate or doubt; his knowlegde herein is not dependent on 
others. Thus far, Kaccana, there is right view.” This 
view is the only view that will lead to the final cessation of 





VY Upaynpadanabhinivesavinibaddho khvayam Kaccainaloke yebhuyena; 
tam ca upayupadanam  cetaso adhitthanam abhinivesanusayam na 
upeti na upadiyati naiditthati; atta me ti. Dukkham eva uppajja- 
minam uppajjati, dukkham nirujjhamanam nirujjhati ti na kankhati na 
vicikicchati, aparapaccayéa nanam eva’assa ettha hoti. 

Ettavata kho Kaccina sammiaditthi hoti. (Samyuttanikaya II, Abhi- 
samayasamyutta, Aharavagga, Sutta No. 5). 
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all dukkha, and it is the only view that is based on rightly 
seeing. Further, the knowledge that it is dukkha that arises 
and dukkha that ceases is described by the Buddha as a “‘ know- 
ledge that is not dependent on others’ (aparapaccayanana). 
Essentially it means that it is a knowledge that does not depend 
on or get affected by whatever others may do or say to him. 
It gives him who has this knowledge genuine confidence in him- 
self; heis then his own refuge, and he is contented with himself 
and his own thinking. ‘These things were not in him before. 
He had no genuine confidence in himself, until then. Further, 
this knowledge is not a knowledge he can get froma puthujjana; 
nor is itone that he can share with them, since it isa knowledge 
that is “‘ noble, beyond the world, not in common with puthu- 
janas”’ (aryam lokuttaram asadhiranam puthujjanchi)..1 It is a 
knowledge he has derived by his ownseeing, with of course 
the assistance of the Buddha’s Teaching. It is a private know- 
ledge. And, as can be seen from the Suttas, the individual 
who has this knowledge is not unduly concerned about others 
not having it. He is certainly prepared to help others to get 
it for themselves only if these other people indicate to him 
that they are themselves keen to get it. Thus he does not dis- 
play an inordinate zeal to convert others into thinking as he does. 

Anica (impermanent, ornot eternal), dukkha (unpleasurable) and 
anatté (not-self), are not three adjectives which set out to describe 
the puthujjana’s experience in order to satisfy his intellectual curio- 
sity. Indeed, one of the primary causes that prevent an understand- 
ing of the Buddha’s Teachingisthe preconceived notionor assump- 
tion that thi, triad of adjectives anicca—dukkha—anatta—forms a 
pure and simple objective description of amy individual’s experi- 
ence, including that ofthe arahat’s. Certainly tohim who has ani- 
ccasanna, dukkhasantia and anattasannd, the triad does describe the 
puthujana’s experience; and in fact, asa triad it does apply tosome 
degree or other to all experience other than the arahat’s.* But it is 





1. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 48. 

2. The arahat s experience is no doubt anicca. But this is to be distinguished 
from the anicca of the triad anscca-dukkha-anatta. ‘The difference is in that 
which is perceived to beanicca. The perception of anicca is for this reason not 
unpleasurable for the the arahat. This will be discussed iurtherin this Chapter. 
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at the same time of a very much higher significance. For 
the inescapable consequence of seeing the Buddha’s anicca- 
dukkha-anatté is the pressing indication that there is a definite 
task to perform. In the final analysis the puthujjana sees no 
meaning to his * being > because he sees no definite and mean- 
ingful task to perform, a task that would justify his ‘being’. 
That is why he has no option but to lose himself in the infi- 
nite distractions of the world, which are hardly anything 
more than to eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.! The noble disciple (driyasivako) on the other 
hand sees a definite and meaningful task to perform, the 
performance of which only justifies his ‘Being’ ‘The 
performance of this task is also the meaning to his * being’; 
and he sees that this task, the performance of which gives meaning 
and justification to his ‘ being’, is nothing but the bringing 
this very ‘ being’ to an end. “‘ I, divine, make known the noble 
world-transcending Teaching as the proper wealth of man.’”* 
(All other wealths—lands, houses, gold, wives, children, etc.— 
do appear to the puthujjana as wealth, and so he goes in 
pursuit of them. ‘Having gone in pursuit of them he gains 
them. But fromthe time he gains them the wealthiness he 





1. In his Le Mythe de Sisyphe (in English The Myth of Sisyphus) Camus 
wishes to determine why man, sensing the absurdity of his existence and 
unable to come to terms with the universe, does not commit suicide. The 
answer to this is: because of craving -for-‘ being’ (bhavatanha). ‘And 
It is precisely because of this ‘ craving-for-‘* beng’ which is associated with 
the perception of pleasurableness that Camus is led to refusing suicide, 

- and not because of the rather unconvincing reason he gives as follows: 
“Thus I draw from the absurd three consequences which are my re- 
volt, my freedom and my passion. By the mere activity of consciousness I 
transform into a tule of life what was an invitation to death—and I re- 
fuse suicide.” (p. 55) Being a puthujjana, Camus sees neither craving- 
for- ‘being’ nor upon what craving-for-‘being’ depends; and so also, like 
other puthujjanas, he sees no meaningful task to perform in life. 


2. Ariyam kho aham, briahmana, dhammam purisassa sandhanam pafifiapemi 
(Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 96.) 
This is a statement which the puthujjana can only take on trust until 
such time as he makes the effort and ceases to be a puthujjana. 
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saw in them earlier steadily declines. With the Buddha’s 
Teaching the case is opposite right along. The puthujana 
does not see the Teaching as wealth. Not seeing it as wealth, 
he does noi go after it, and therefore does not gain it. However 
certain puthujjanas—and this class is pretty rare—though, 
they do not see it as wealth, surmise that it could be wealth 
when they first come across it. Surmising that it could be 
wealth, they goin pursuit ofit. If they do gain it—which means 
if they do achieve proper understanding of it and consequently 
cease to be puthujjanas—then they realise thatit is, in the 
final analysis, the only wealth worthy of being called a wealth, 
and also that it is a wealth, the wealthiness of which increases 
day by day.) 

The puthujjana keeps perceiving things as , ncca-sukkha 
atta (permanent-pleasurable-self). It is the ‘stream’ along 
which he goes—the ordinary stream—-, and the word puthuj- 
jana means ‘ordinary individual” or ‘‘commoner.” The 
Buddha’s anicca-dukkha-anatté alters him to going against 
this stream. That is why the Buddha described his Teaching 
as “‘ going against the stream ”’ (patisotagdmi).* It goes against 
the stream along which the puthujjana goes." And ke who 
does go against this stream along which the puthujana goes— 
with of course the necessary right understanding about it—is 
described by the Buddha as an Griya,, i.e. a ‘ noble’, or “ one 
beyond the ordinary’’. How, indeed, can one whose fundamental 
thinking is ordinary be described as beyond the ordinary? 


f f 


We have said that if the first noble truth is seen, then the 
second, third and fourth are also seen. That means if dukkha 
is seen, the arising of dukkha, the ceasing of dukkha, and the 
path leading to the ceasing of dukkha is seen. We have also’ 
said that our explanations must bein keeping with the principle 
of dependent—arising and ceasing. Let us now see whether 





1. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 26. 
2. This makes it clear why the Buddha’s Teaching is so inaccessible to the 
puthujjana’s disinterested scholarship. 
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these conditions have been satisfied in our explanation of dukkha. 

We have pointed out that the dukkha of the first noble truth 
is just the five-holding-aggregates; and that this is not simply 
because things are impermanent; but because impermanent 
things are taken as ‘1’ ‘mine’ and ‘self’. In other words, 
it is because the five-holding-aggregates are a holding to 1m- 
permanent things. Thus the condition without which there 
cannot be dukkha is holding. In Pali terms, dukkha depends 
upon upadina. ‘There must be holding if there is to be dukkha. 
Dukkha is therefore something that is dependently-arisen 
(paticcasamuppanna). Likewise, if holding is not there 1.e. 
if there is no taking of things as ‘I’, ‘ mine’ and ‘self’, then 
dukkha is also not there. When holding ceases dukkha also 
ceases. Dukkha is therefore something that ceases when the 
conditions upon which it depends cease. Here then is to be 
found the fundamental meaning of the second noble truth— 
the noble truth of the arising of dukkha—, and of the third 
noble truth—the noble truth of the ceasing of dukkha. 


‘Dependent upon what foundation is this dukkha formed? 
By the destruction of all holding there is no coming to being of 
dukkha.?? Now, in Chapter VIII we saw that holding 1s itself 
dependent upon craving (tanhd). Holding arises only with the 
arising of craving, and likewise, holding ceases with the ceasing 
of craving. Naturally, it follows that dukkha depends upon 
craving. And in the standard definitions of the second and 
third noble truths it is craving that 1s pointed out: 


“This indeed, monks, is the noble truth of the arising of 
dukkha: that craving, leading to more ‘ being’, conjoined with 
desire and lust, delightingin this and that—this is to say: crav- 
ing-for-sensuality, craving-for-‘being’, craving-for-‘ unbeing ’.”’ 

‘“This indeed, monks is the noble truth of the ceasing of 
dukkha: the entire fading out and cessation, the giving up, 


Rea et Ne GR SS a a ena Se Se 
1. Upadhim paticca dukkhamidam sambhoti 
Sabbipadanakkhaya natthi dukkhassa sambhavo. 


(Udana, Nandavagga, Sutta No. 10). 
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the relinquishment, of that same craving, the release from it, 
its abandonment.’ , | 

The puthyjana craves, and it is fundamentally a craving 
to be, which is really a craving for more ‘ being ’ (bhavatanhd). 
This is because he perceives and feels pleasure in ‘being’, at 
the same time assuming—becavse of his non-perception of 
impermanence— being’ to be actually being self. (Feeling 
pleasure and the perception of it is there only in the structure of 
 being’.) Craving, he holds; and holding, he creates ‘being’ 
which is nothing but dukkha. 

Conversely, if there is no craving, then there is no holding; 
hence no dukkha. 

But how is he to stop this craving? | 

For him to stop it he must see that the ‘ being’ it creates 
and re-creates is just dukkha; and for him to see that all is 
dukkha he must also see that all is impermanent, since it is 
this vision of impermanence that leads him to see dukkha. 
In short, he must see impermanence; he must see that 
‘‘ Whatsoever has the nature of arising, all that has the nature 
of ceasing.” 


When one sees impermanence in this all-embracive manner, 
one sees that ‘ being’ is just dukkha. One then attenuates 
craving-for-‘ being ’. When one attenuates craving-for-‘ being’, 
—one attenuates holding. When one attenuates holding, one 
attenuates “ being’. And one attenuates ‘ being ?just means— 
one attenuates dukkha. (It may be noted that when craving- 
for-" being * is attenuated the craving-for-‘unbeing’ and 
craving-ior-sensuality are also attenuated.) 

Further, the path to the cessation of dukkha must lie essen- 
tially in coumterimg things being ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’, 
and with right understanding. 


1. Idam kho pana bhikkhave dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam. Yayam 
tanha ponobhavikaé nandiragasahagata tatra tatrabhinandani, seyyathidam 
kamatanha bhavatanha vibhavatanha. 

Idam kho pana bhikkave dukkhanirodam ariyasaccam. Yo tassiyeva 
tanhaya asesaviraganirodho cago patinissaggo mutti analayo. (Mahavagga 
I, Pancavaggiyakatha, Dhammacakkhappavattana Sutta.) 
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‘‘ How understanding, how seeing, Lord, does there not come 
to be in this body having consciousness, and in all external 
indications, the latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘ I ’—making 
and ‘ mine ’—making?””? 

‘* Rahula, whatever matter...... pealtip IAB Derceptiony cia). 
determination......... consciousness, be it past, future, or present, 
internal or external, coarse or fine, inferior or superior—all 
consciousness (is to be regarded as): ‘Not, this is mine; not, 
this am I; not, this is my self’. That is secing things as sey 
really are by right understanding. 


‘Thus understanding, thus .seeing, Rahula, in this body 
having consciousness, and in all external indications, there 
comes to be no latent tendencies to the conceits of * 1’—making 
and ‘mine ’—making.” * 

From this we further see that the path to the extinction of 
dukkha is a development that is against the puthujjana’s re- 
flexive experience. It is a “‘ going against the stream * along 
which he goes. The puthujjana constantly thinks: ‘ this is 
mine; this am I; this is my self’. The Buddha points out to | 
him that thisis wrong, and teaches him to see and think: ‘ Not, 
this is mine; not, this am 4 not, this is my self’. When this 
“soing against the stream” is practised there comes a time 
when the latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’-making and 
‘mine’-making which is the root-mature of reflexive experience 
(except that of the arahat’s)—are uprooted, and with their 


a a ek 

1. Katham nu kho bhante jinato katham passato imasmifica savifihanake 
kaye bahiddha ca sabbaenimittesu @famkira-mamamkaramananusaya na 
hontiti? 
Yam _—_ kinci Rahula riipam....vedana....saffia....sankhara.. 
vilihinam atitinagatapaccuppannam ajhattandty va bahiddha va sinviam 
vai sukhumam va hinam va panitam va yam dire santike va sabbam 
vinnanam: na etam mama, na €sOoO aham asmi, na eso me atta ti. Evam 
etam yathabhiitam sammapafifiaya passati. 
Evam kho Rahula janato evam passato imasmin ca savinhanake kaye 
bahiddh&i ca sabbanimittesu ahamkaramamamkaramanantsaya na 
honti ti. (Samyuttanikaya I[I, Khandhasamyutta, Theravagga, Sutta 
No. 9). 
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uprooting, all notions of ‘I’, ‘mine’, and ‘self’ are cut off 
so that they can never arise again. 

There is of course very much more to be said about the path 
to the extinction of dukkha which is the fourth noble truth. 
It is in fact described by the Buddha as the noble eightfold 
path (ariyo atthangiko maggo). ‘‘ This, monks, is the noble 
truth of the path leading to the cessation of dukkha, tnis noble 
eightfold path, that it to say: right view, right thought, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindful- 
ness, and right concentration.’’* But herejwe are concerned with 
it only in the context of very fundamentally and briefly seeing 
it as the fourth noble truth with the seeing of the first noble 
truth. We shall therefore be dealing with it in greater detail 
Jater on. 

Now, with our explanation of the Buddha’s  antcca- 
dukha-anattaé the following Sutta wherein the whole of the 
Buddha’s ‘Teaching is summarized would perhaps become com- 
prehensible and all-of-a-piece: 

‘* Matter, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent, 
that is unpleasurable, what is unpleasurable, that is not-self. 
What is not-self, that (should be seen) as: ‘Not, this is mine; 
not, this am I; not, this is my self’. That is how it should be 
seen as it really is by right understanding.” 

“Feeling, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent; 
that is unpleasurable; what is unpleasurable, that is not self. 
What is not-self, that (should be seen) as: ‘ Not, this is mine: 
not, this am J; not,. this 1s my self’. ‘That is how it should be 
seen as it really is by right understanding.” | 

‘** Perception, monks, is impermanent. What is impermanent, 
that is unpleasurable: what is unpleasurable, that is not-self. 
What is not-self, that (should be seen) as: ‘ Not, this is mine; 
not, this am I; not, this is my self’. ‘That 1: how it should be 
seen as it really is by right understanding.”’ 


1. Idam kho pana bhikkhave dukkhanirodhagamini patipada ariyasaccam 
ayameva ariyo atthangiko maggo, seyyathidam: sammaditthi, samma- 
sankappo, sammavaca, sammakammanto, sammajivo, sammavayamo, 
sammiasati, sammasamadhi. (MahavaggalI, Pancavaggiyakatha, Dhamm | 
accakkappavattana Sutta). 
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‘“ Determinations, monks, are impermanent. What is im- 
permanent, that is unpleasurable; what is unpleasurable, 
that is not-self. What is not-self, thit (should be seen) as: 
‘Not, this is mine; not, this am I; not, this is my self’. ‘That 
is how it should be seen asit really is by right understanding.” 

‘“‘Consciourness, monks, is impermanent. What is imperma- 
nent, that is unpleasurable, what is unpleasurable, that 1s not- 
self. What is not-self, that (should be seen) as: ‘ Not, this is 
mine; not, this am I; not, this is my self’. ‘That is how it should 
be seen as it really is by right understanding.” 


‘“'Thus seeing, monks, the instructed nople disciple turns 
away from matter, turns away from feeling, turns away from 
perception, turn: away from determinations, turns away from 
consciousness. Turning away, he loses passion. ‘Through 
dispassion, he is released. In release, the knowledge is: 1t is 
release. He understands: birth is exhausted, the life of purity 
is fulfilled, what was to be done is done, there is no more in 
here-ness.’”” 


Be Oe SES 2 ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee BREED Ee 


1. Ripam bhikkhave aniccam. Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham 
tad anatta. Yad anatt& tam na etam mama na eso aham asmi na me so 
atta ti. Evam etam yathibhiitam sammapafifiaya datthabbam. 
Vedana bhikkhave aniccé. Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham 
tad anatti. Yad anatt&a tam na etam mama na eso aham asmi na me so: 
atti ti. Evam etam yathibhiitam sammapafifiaya datthabbam. 
Safifia bhikkhave anicca. Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad 
anatti. Yay\ anattaé tam na etam mama na eso aham asmina me so att ti. 
Evam etam yathabhitam sammapafifiaya datthabbam. 

Sankhara bhikkhave anicci. Yad aniccam tam dukkhma,»yam dukkham 
tad anatti. Yad anatté tam na etam mama na eso aham asmi na me so. 
atta tii ©Evam etam yathabhitam sammapafiniaya datthabbam. 
Vififidnam bhikkhave aniccam. Yad aniccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham 
tad anatti. Yad anatti tam na etam mama na eso aham asmi na me 
so atta ti. Evam etam yathibhiittam sammapaiifiaya datthabbam. 

Evam passam bhikkhave sutava ariyasavako rupasmim pi nibbindati 
vedanaya pi nibbindati safifiaya pi nibbindati sankharesu pi nibbindati 
viifanasmim pi nibbindati. Nibbindam virajjati. Viraga vimuccati. 
Vimuttasmim vimuttam iti fidnam hoti: Khina jati vusitam brahma-- 
cariyam katam karaniyam naparam itthattiytdi pajanatiti. (Samyutta- 
nikaéya III, Khandhasamyutta, Aniccavagga, Sutta No. 4). 
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What we have said regarding the ceasing of dukkha is also 
indicated in the following very briefly worded statement of 
the Buddha to Bahiya Daruciriya—a statement which says 
a great deal more than would seem to appear: 


“Then, Bahiya, you should train thus: ‘In the seen there 
shall be just the seen; in the heard there shall be just the heard; 
in the sensed there shall be just the sensed; in the cognized 
there shall be just the cognized.’ Thus, Bahiya, should you 
train yourself. When, Bahiya, for you in the seen there 
shall be just the seen, in the heard there shall be just the heard, 
in the sensed there shall be just the sensed, in the cognized 
there shall be just the cognized, then, Bahiya, you (will) not 
(be) that by which; when, Bahiya, you (will) not (be) that 
by which, then, Bahiya, you (will) not (be) there; when, Bahiya, 
you (will) not (be) there, then, Bahiya, you (will) neither 
(be) here nor yonder nor between the two. Just this is the . 
end of dukkha.’’* 


In this statement there are five references made by the Buddha 
as the ‘ that by which’ (tena), the ‘there’ (tattha), the ‘ here 
(Idam), the ‘yonder’ (Auram), and the ‘between the 
two’ (ubhayamantare). If we are to understand this statement 
it is necessary that we determine what these things refer to. 

Now I, as a conscious living being, am also what can be referred 
to as ‘ my world’ or as ‘ my existence’. If I do not see or hear 
or smell or taste or touch or think, then I cannot say that I 
exist. And if I see or hear or smeil or taste or touch or think, 
then there are things that are seen, heard, smelt, tasted, touched 
and thought. This means that in the very act of © being all 
disclose an existentially spatial world. ‘Being’ is always in 


Oe be ee eee eee ee 


1. Tasmatiha te Bahiya evam sikkhitabbam: ditthe ditthamattam bhavissati 
sute sutamattam bhavissati mute mutamattam bhavissati vinnate vinna- 
tamattam bhavissati tii Evam hi te Bahiya sikkhitabbam. Yato kho 
te Bahiya ditthe ditthamattam bhavissati sute sutamattam bhavissati 
mute mutamattam bhavissati viihate vinhatamattam bhavisati tato tvam 
Bahiya na tena; yato tvam Bahiya na tena, tato tvam Bahiya na _ tattha; 
yato tvam Bahiya na tattha tato tvam Bahiya nevida na huram na ubha- 
yamantare. Esevanto dukkhassa ti. (Udana, Bodhivagga, Sutta No. 10). 
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the form of a spatial ‘ beimg-in-a-situation.’? At any given 
time, this © being-in-a-situation ° is precisely the same as ‘ my 
world’. Heidegger calls it ‘“‘being-in-the-world’’. It is also 
precisely the same as what we referred to in Chapter VI as 
‘my self as determined by my whole situation’. As. 
we mentioned earlicr, inspite of all what mystics may say, 
there cannot be a * pure being’. ‘ Being ’ is always ‘ being-in- 
a-situation ’; it is always particularized and limited. 

In the statement to Bahiya, this ‘my world’ is considered 
as comprising three separately discernible parts. They are: 
(1) my six sense organs (i.e. the internal bases). (2) the six 
sehse objects or the things perceived by the six sense organs 
(i.e. the six external bases), and (3) those things dependent 
upon these six sense organs and the six sense objects. 

What are those things dependent upon the six sense organs 
and the six sense objects? LF 

They are those items beginning with contact and consciousness 
given to us in the Suttas as follows: | 

es Dependent upon eye and sight arises eye-consciousness. 
The coming together of the three is called contact. With con- 
tact as condition, feeling; with feeling as condition, craving; 
with craving as conditon hoiding; with holding as condition, 
‘being’; with ‘ being’ as condition, birth; with birth as con- 
dition, ageing-and-death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief 
and despair are formed.’* And so with the other five sense 
organs and five sense objects. 

Therefore the ‘ world ’—which is the sum total of the sense 
organs, the sense objects, and those dependent upon the sense 
organs and the sense objects—is defined as follows: 

‘Where indeed, Samicdhi, there is eye, there are sights, 
there is eye-consciousness, there are things cognized by eye- 





1. Cakkhunca paticca rupe ca uppajjati cakkhuvifinanam. ‘Tinnam san- 
ghati phasso. Phassapaccayaé vedani; vedanapaccayaé tanha; tanha- 
paccayaé upidinam; upadanayapaccaya bhavo; bhavapaccaya jati; jati 
paccaya jaramaranam sokaparidevadukkha domanassupayasa sambhavanti. 
(Samyuttanikaya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Gahapativagga, Sutta No. 4) 
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consciousness, there, there is a world anda discerning of the world. 
Where there 1s ear,...... NOSC;e. 63s: tONGUCss7.6 bDOGYsa.00s: mind, 
there are thoughts, there are things cognized by mind-cons- 
ciousness, there, there isa world and a discerning of the world,’”* 

In the statement to Bahiya, the six sense organs are the ‘ here ’ 
(idam); and the six sense objects, or the things seen, heard, 
smelt, tasted, touched and thoughts, are the ‘ yonder’ (huram). 
The individual purely and simply as the six sense organs 
is towards this ‘ yonder’; he is directional to it; he is concern- 
ed with it; it is the ‘‘ ready-to-hand ”’ of Heidegger’s, something 
that is for some purpose (of mine). So that the ‘ here’ is the 
sense organs which are surrounded by the ‘ yonder’ that is 
the sense objects; in other words, the ‘ here ’ is the six internal 
bases which are surrounded by the ‘ yonder ’ which are the six 
external bases; and ‘between the two’ are those things— 
namely, contact, consciousness, etc.—-that stand depending 
upon this ‘here’ and this ‘ yonder’. The ‘world’, then is 
the sum total of this ‘ here’, ‘ yonder’ and ‘ beween the two’ ; 
and in the statement to Bahiya it is the ‘there’ (or the ‘in that 
place’ or the ‘in that situation ’—tattha). (In Chapter V we 
described the ‘ world’ as the sum total of name-and-matter 
and consciousness. ‘Thus the ‘world’ can be described in 
more than one way, depending upon the point of view adopted). 

Now for there to be a ‘ here’ anda ‘yonder’ and a‘ between 
the two’ there must be a ‘ there’ for them to be im. In other 
words, for me to be able to say that there are six senses (or six 
internal bases) and six sense objects (or six external bases) and 
those things dependent upon them, I must be aware, of a world 
in which they can be. (To the dead body or the body without 
consciousness there is neither a world nor a six-sense-bases 
body.) If exist, it means I am conscious; and if [.m conscious, 





i. Yattha kho, Samiddhi atthi cakkhum atthi ripa atthi cakkhuvififianam 
atthi cakkhuviifianaviinatabba dhamma atthi tattha loko va lokapanhnatti 
va. Atthi sotam ..... ghanam...... jivha...... kayo......mano atthi dhamma 
atthi manoviiianam atthi manoviiiNanavinnhatabba dhamma atthi 
tattha loke va lokapafifatti va. (Samyuttanikaya IV, Migajalavagga, 
Sutta No. 6). | 
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then I am conscious of the six sense bases and of the six sense 
objects and of these things dependent upon them. That means, 
if I exist, there is a world (forme). When consciousness springs 
up the world also springs up, simply because consciousness is 
always consciousness of something. And unless (for me) 
this (my) world springs up, there is (for me) no six senses, 
no sense objects, and no things in between the two. (For X 
and Y and Z to be discerned individually there must be dis- 
cerned a X-+-Y-+-Z for them to bein.) The individual finds 
himself to be existing (as an assemblage of six senses) only 
when he finds that there is a ‘world’ (for him), when he 
finds himself as (in Heiddegger’s terminology) ‘“‘being—there’’ 
(Dasein). So that, only when there is a ‘ there’, is ‘there’ 
a ‘here’ and a ‘ yonder’ and a, ‘between the two.’ Conversely, 
when there is no ‘ there’, then there is no ‘here’ nor ‘ yonder’ 
“between the two’. | 


We are now left with the ‘that by which’. The following 
passage appearing in another Sutta tells us what this ‘that 
by which ’ is: 

“ And by what in the world, friend, is one a world-perceiver 
and a world-conceiver? By the eye, friend, in the world is 
one a world-,erceiver and a world-conceiver, By the ear...... 
NOSEi ie. tongue...... Dodane: mind, friend, in the world is one 
a world-perceiver and a world-conceiver. By which, friend, in 
the world is one a world-perceiver and a world-conceiver—that 
is called the world in the discipline of the nobles.’ 


Thus the ‘that by which’ (tena) is the personal reference 
in lokasannt (‘world-perceiver’) and lokamani (‘ world-concei- 
ver’). This is what marks the difference between tena (‘ that 
by which’) and zdha (‘here ’). The ‘ that by which’ can only 





1. Kena cavuso lokasmim lokasafini hoti lokamani? Cakkhunad kho Aavuso 
lokasmim lokasafiini hoti lokamani. Sotena....Ghanena....Jivhaya.... 
Kayena...... Manena kho Aayuso lokasmim loksasanfi hoti lokamani. 
Yena kho avuso lokasmim lokasafifii hoti lokamani ayam  vuccati ari- 
yassa vinaye loko. (Samyuttanikaya IV, Salayatanasamyutta, Lokakaéma- 
gunavagga, Sutta No. 3). 
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mean the ‘ that-by-which-‘I-am’ (—perceiving-and-conceiving- 
the-world).’ It is the implicit conceit ‘(I) am’ in all experience 
The ‘ here’ (idha) is the more explicit conceit ‘(I) am ° =“this 
am I’), i.e. that part of the world with which I identify myself. 
That is to say, the ‘that by which’ comesstructurally before the 
world, and the ‘here’ comes after. ‘The six senses as the 
‘that by which’ disclose the world without being themselves 
directly experienced, but as the ‘here’ they are experienced, 
as a part of the world, and as being in relation to other j arts. _ 
Therefore the ‘here’ (idha) is dependent upon the ‘world’ 
(tena), and the ‘ world’ upon the ‘ that—by which ° (tena). 


So that, we get five distinctive aspects which we can symbo- 
lize as follows: | | 


(1) The ‘that by which’ (tena) =subjectivity G@P\=A 


(2) The ‘ world’ or ‘ being-there ’(tattha) = experience as a 
totality=X-+-Y -+-Z | | 


(3) The ‘here > (idha) =the six sense bases = X 
(4) The ‘ yonder ° (huram) =six sense objects=Y‘ 


(5) The * between the two’. (ubayamantare) contact, feel- 
ing; etc.=Z 


The identification with ‘I’ can be with X-- Y--Z or with x 
or Y or Z, though usually it is with X (i.e. the six senses). 

It will be seen that the ‘that by which’ and the ‘ here” 
both refer to the six sense bases but in two different senses— — 
first as subjective discloser of the world and second as part of 
the world disclosed. 


So that the position is: (1) The six senses and the six sense 
objects and those things dependent upon them are individually 
there because there is a ‘ wor'd’ (which is always an existen- 
tially spatial world) for them to be ins and this ‘ world ’ is again 
nothing but the undifferentiated totality of experience compris- 
ing of these very same six senses and six sense objects and thase 
things dependent upon them (2) There is a © world’ to be 
in because therc are six senses by wlich the ‘world’ 1s disciosed. 
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In the terminology of the statement to Bahiya the position 
would be as follows: there is a ‘here’ and a ‘yonder’ and a 
‘ between the two’ eradas there is a “ there’ in which they 
are there; and this ‘there’ is there only because there is a 
‘that by which’ there is a ‘ there ° . It might sound more in- | 
telligible if we replace ‘ there’ by ‘in that place’; in which 
case it would read as follows: there isa ‘here’ and a ‘yonder ’ 
and a ‘ between the two’ because there is a ‘in that place ’ 
in which they are there and this ‘in that place ’ is there only 
because there is a ‘ that by which’ there is a ‘ in that place.’ 


' Now, the understanding of the above stituation is not wholly 
and entirely peculiar to the Buddha’s Teaching. Existential 
piplosen hers like piciicaaet have PnQUB TE along these lines 
of a ‘here’ and a ‘ yonder ’ and a ‘there’, though not of a. 
‘between the two’ in the same way the Buddha points out.. 
But what these philosophers—or anybody else for that matter 

cannot tell us is: how icomes the dukkha? and when is dukkha 
not there? This the Buddha only can tell us: and he alone 
tells us. 


He tells us that dukkha is not there only when i in the seer 
there is just the seen, .in the heard there is just the heard, and 
so on with all the sense objects; and that this is because when | 
such is the situation I shall not be ‘that by which’ and when 
I shall not be ‘ that by which’ I shall not be ‘ there ’, and when 
I shall not be ‘ there’ I shall neither be ‘here nor ‘ yonder ’ 
nor ‘ between the two.’ 

How then is this part to be understood? 

As a first step, let us consider it ata simpie and rather obvious. 
level, of say, being concerned or carting, the word ‘ caring’ 
being used in its popular day to day sense and not in any funda- 
mental sense. 

When I do not care fo1 things seen—the significance of wnich 
means that 1 do not care for sight—then I do not care for that 
thing by which there is sight for me, i.e. for the eye.. (How- 
ever different the things seen or the sights be, the one thing 
without which there can be no thing seen or no sight is the eye) 


phe, 
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Similarly, when I do not care for things heard—the significance 
of which means that I do not care for sound—then I do not 
care for that by which there is sound for me, i.e. for the ear. 
And so taking into account all the six pairs of sense. organs and 
sense objects, the position comes to be that when I do not 
care for the sensed I do not care for that by which there is the 
sensed, 1.e. for the sense organs. Note that the position is not 
the other way round. That is to say, it is not: when I do not 
care for thesenses I donot care for the sensed. It is the sensed 
thatI first and foremost care for; and the six senses are cared 
for because sense experience. are cared for. 


And further, when I do not care for the six senses then I do 
not care for being-in-a-situation, for being, ‘in that place’. 
In fact, I do not then care for being-in-any-situation, for being 
‘in any place’. And that again means that I do not then 
care for the six senses, for the six sense objects, and for those 
things dependent upon them-—whatever they be at any time. 
In short, I do not then care for anything at all. 


In exactly the same way, when in the seen there is just the 
seen, in the heard there is just the heard, etc. and these are 
no longer conceived (mafifiati) as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’ — 
in other words, when in whatever perception there be, there is 
no longer the conceiving of any subjectivity whatsoever—then 
there is no longer any dukkha. For, when the seen, heard, 
etc. are no longer concvived as ‘I’ ‘mine’ and ‘self’, then the 
six senses are no longer cenceived as ‘ I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self’; when 
the six senses are no longer conceived as ‘I’, ‘ mine’ and ‘self’, 
then the ‘world’ is no longer conceived as ‘I’ ’ mine’ and 
‘self’; and when the ‘ world’ is no longer conceived as ‘I’, 
‘mine’ and ‘self’, then neither the six sense organs nor the 
six sense objects nor those things dependent upon the two are 
conceived as ‘I’ ‘mine’ and ‘self’. 

In the seen there is Just the seen, in the heard there is just 
the heard, etc., only when the seen, the heard, etc., are no 
longer seen, heard etc., as ‘ mine ’ (‘ thisis mine ’“—elam mama) 
or as ‘I’ (‘ this am I’ — eso aham asmi) or as ‘ my self’ (‘ this 
is my self’ — eso me atta); briefly, when there is no longer in 
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connection with the sensed the conceit “I’ am (asmiména), 
and therefore when in connection with the senses there is no 
longer the conceit ‘I’ am by which ‘I’ ama conceiver of 
the world, when there is no longer any ‘ being’ (bhava)., 

When the Buddha says, ‘‘ When, Bahiya, you (will) not (be) 
that by which” (yato tvam Bahiya na tena), he means: when 
you, Bahiya, will no longer consider yourself as conceiver and 
perceiver of the world, and not conceive your six senses as * I, 
Bahiya’; or when you, Bahiya, (in identifying yourself with 
experience) will not think, ‘ these six senses am I’; or again, 
when you, Bahiya, will not consider the six senses as ‘ my self’. 
Similarly, when the Buddha says, ‘‘ When Bahiya, you (will) 
not (be) there” (yato tvam Bahiya na tattha), he means: 
when whatever world there is for you, Bahiya, at any time, 
you will not conceive that world as ‘ my world’, or, when you 
will not think that ‘I, Bahiya’ is in that world. 


The Sutta tells us that Bahiya understood this brief statement 
the Buddha made to him. Being an ascetic Bahiya may not 
have been a sophisticated erudite man-of-the-world. But 
for him to have seen all the implications of this statement without 
any further elaboration he must indeed have been a very subtle 
thinker. | | 

* + a 

Now, the direct implication of the state of affairs pointed out 
by the Buddha to Bahiya is that when neither the * here’ nor 
the ‘ yonder’ nor the ‘ between the two’ nor the ‘there’ is 
conceived as ‘ I, Bahiya’, then nothing at all is conceived as 
‘TI, Bahiya’. And that brings us to one of the most important 
things — nevertheless a thing most difficult for the puthwjana 
to see—concerning the arahat; that is, that with the arahat 
there is no ‘ being’, no ‘self’-existence. ‘‘ Anuradha, the 
Tathagata, actually and in truth, is here not to be found. is 
As with the Tathagata (i.e. the Buddha), so with the arahats. 





1. Anuradha, dittheva dhamme saccato thetato Tathagate anupalabbyamane. 
Samyuttanikaya IV, Avyakatasamyutta, Sutta No. 2). 
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The Tathagata, no doubt, has matter, feeling, perception, 
determinations and consciousness; but there is no longer any 


9 matter, feeling, etc. with which an ‘I’ or ‘self’ might be identi- 


fied. ‘There is no longer an ‘I’ or ‘self? for whom there is mat- 
ter, feeling, etc. Consciousness, as we pointed out earlier, is al- 
_ ways. consciousness ef something. In the non-arahat there is the 
consciousness of a subject. That is, his consciousness is imdi- 
cative of ‘I’ or ‘ self’, which is also the holding-consciousness 
(upadana -vintdana). In the arahat there is no such con- 
sciousness. In him this consciousness has been cut off at the 
root, never to arise again. Similarly, in the arahat there is 
no longer the perception of an ‘I’ or ‘s-lf’, no longer any feeling 
determined by an ‘I’ or ‘self’, no longer any determinations 
(intentions) concerring an ‘I’ or ‘self’, and no longer any matter 
_ conceived as ‘I’ or ‘self’ or forming a support for an ‘I’ or ‘self’. 
The Tathagata (likewise the arahat) is therefore said to be 
freed from reckoning as matter, feeling, perception, determina- 
tions and consciousness. “Thus indeed, great king, that 
matter......that feeling...... that perception......those determina- 
tions......that consciousness by which the Tathagata might be 
_manifested has been eliminated by the Tathagata, cut off at 
the root, dug up, made non-existent, is incapable of future arising 
The Tathagata indeed, great king, is free from reckoning as 
consciousness, 1s deep, immeasurable...... 7t The puthujjana, 
however, can reckon the arahat also only interms of a corscious- 
ness that is the consiousness of an ‘I’ or ‘self’, and because 
such a consciousness has been cut off inthe arahat, the puthujjana 
is incapable of measuring the arahat. ‘The same holds good 
with the other four aggregates. In contrast to the arahat, the 
non-arahat is mot free from reckoning as matter, feeling, per- 
ception, determinations and consciousness. For him there 





1, Evam eva kho maharaja yena riipena....yaya vedanaya....yaya sannaya 
..yehi sankharehi....yena vififlinena Tathigatam pafifiapayamano 
paiifiapeyya Tathagataassa pahinam ucchinnamiilam talavatthukatam 
anabhavakatam ayatim anuppadadhammam.  Vififidnasankhayavimutto 
kaho maharaja Tathagato gambhiro appameyyo....(Samyuttanikaya IV 
Avyakatasamyutta, Sutta No. 1). ye 
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isan‘ I’or ‘self’ with which these things might be identified, 
and for whom these things are there. Therefore, for this 
reason, though actually and in truth the arahat is not to be 
found, im this semse the non-arahat actually and in truth is 


to be found. 


To the puthujjana, his existence of a sclf, and so,in his own > 
eyes (and in the eyes of those like him) he remains as tle self- 
~same subject; and this even though what ke identifies as this 
selfsame subject is changing, is becoming different. “ Monks, there 
are these three determined-characteristics of the determined. - 
What three? Arising is manilest, passing away is roanifest, change 
while standing 1s manifest. These, indeed, are the three deter- 
mined-charactéristics of the determined.’ Here, arising’ re- 
lers to birth, passing away refers to death, and that determined 
thing that is so born and dies and changes whilst standing 
(in time) between that same birth and death is this apparent 
‘self’, more pointedly — ‘ my self’’. Between the appearance 
of this ‘self’ (i.e. birth) and the disappearance of this ‘self? 
(i.e. death) this ‘ self” is changing or becoming, different. And 
it is prec sely because there is a ‘self that is changing that 
there isa problem. In other words, there is a problem because 
something or other is taken as self, but yet, unlike what self 
claims to be, it is becoming different. It is precisely in this 
too that the problem of dukkha !iss. When the whole state 
of affairs is reckonéd this determined thing is the ‘ person ’ 
(sakkdya), simply because the five-holding-aggregates are what 
is taken as being this ‘ my self’. 


It should be very clearly kept in mind that in the eyes of 
the putthyjana there is a self, a subject that always is, and 
hence an unchanging or a standing. (Standing (thit?) means 
remaining the same, unchanging.) But in the eyes of him 


ee 


1, Iinimani bhikkhave sankhatassa sankhatalakkhanini. Katamanj tini? 
uppado pafifidyati, vayo pafifiayati, thitassa afifiathattam phnayati. 


Imani kho bhikkhve tini sankhatassa sankhatalakkhanani ti, (Anguttara- 
nikaya I, Tikanipata, Ctilavagga, Sutta No. 7). 
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who rightly sees, that is in the eyes of him who sees imperma- 
nence, there is only ‘self’ only ‘ being’, or only a ° standing ’ 
(all within inverted commas.) So that, actually and in truth 
(saccato thetato) there is no self ora being self; there is only a 
‘self’ and a being ‘self’, which the putthujana takes to be a 
self and a being self. But this position is not seen by the puthuj- 
jana, only the noble disciple (ariyasdvaka) sees it because of 
his perception of impermanence. He also sees that this being 
‘self’ is nothing but dukkha. 

With the arahat in whom no dukkha arises any more, there 
ig no notion of ‘I’ or ‘self’. In him the latent tendencies 
to the conceit of ‘I’ making and ‘ mine ’-making, or the in- 
voluntary and instinctive conceiving of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, is 
cut off, never to arise again. And since there is no notion of 
‘IT’ or ‘self’ arising there is nothing being conceived as ‘I’ 
or viewed as self. Consequently, with the arahat there is no 
‘person’. Hence for the arahat there is no ‘ being’, no ‘ re- 
maining the same subject’. “Monks, there are these three 
not-determined characteristics of the not-determined. What 
three? Arising is not manifest, passing away is not manifest, 
change while standing is not manifest. These indeed, monks, 
are the three not-determined characteristics of the not-determin- 
ed.” There is an arahatness (arahattaya) that is being 
experienced, which we refer to as_ the ‘arahat’s life’ or as the 
‘living experience of the arahat’. Thatis all. But no “person , 
or ‘self’ with regard to the arahat is to be found. And that 
means no ‘person’ or ‘self ’ is determined. For this reason 
arahatness is referred to as the not-determined (asankhaia). 
Being not-determined, there can be no appearance, no dis- 
appearance and no change while standing. 


Lest any confusion may arise here, we may point out that 
in the arahat’s experience the three characteristics of arising, 
passing away and changing whilst standing are not manifest 


es a meee ee a aE RS aE ES ES DE OE aes 

1. Tinimani bhikhhave asankhatassa asankhatalakkhanani. Katamani tini? 
Na uppado pafifayati na vayo pafifidyati na thitassa afifathattam panna- 
yati. Imani kho bhikkhave tini asakhatassa asankhatalakkhananiti. 
(Anguttaranikaya I, Tikanipata, Culavagga, Sutta No. 8) 
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only with regard to an ‘I’ or ‘self’ for the simple reason that 
there is no ‘I’ or ‘self’ in his experience. It does not mean 
that in his experience these three characteristics are not mani- 
fest in other things. In fact they are manifest in other things— 
in his body, feelings, perception, in external objects, etc. The 
question may be asked: why don’t the Suttas make the dis- 
tinction? The answer is simple; they are pointing out dukkha 
and its cessation only. 


Though we use the word ‘arahat’ for purposes of identi- 
fication there is no ‘ person’ called an arahat. There, there 
is no * person” to be found; no‘ I am arahat’ or ‘ this arahatness, 
is mine’. In conversation, the arahat no doubt uses words 
and phrases current in the world. He uses the words ‘I’ 
‘mine’, ‘you’, ‘he’, ‘she’, etc.’ But that is obviously for 
want of other words and in any case, even if he uses other 
words, the puthuyjana will not understand things any better 
for it. We can distinguish one arahat from another as two 
different individuals. But with regard to the arahat there is 
no ‘person’? or ‘somebody’ or ‘self’, no conceiving ‘I’ and 
‘mine’. The arahat intentionally acts, but the actionis quite 
unaccompanied by any thought of a subject who is acting, 
In a letter to the author dated (8-7-62) Nanavira Thera 
wrote: ‘For all non-arahats such thoughts (in varying de- 
grees, of course) do arise. The arahat remains an individual 
(i.e. distinct from other individuals), but is no longer a person 
(i.e a somebody, a self, a subject). This is not—as you 
might perhaps be tempted to think—a distinction without a 
difference. It isa genuine distinction, a very difficult distinction, 
but a distinction that must be made.” 





1. See Samyuttanikaya I, Devatasamyutta, Sattivagga, Sutta No: 5. In 
this Sutta the Buddha states that the arahat uses the words‘I’ and ‘ mine’ 
but it does not mean that he conceives any subjectivity whatsoever. The 
Sutta says that the arahat has “ passed beyond conceiving’ (vitivatto 
maiiianam). 
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Whether it is for the arahat or for the puthwyana there is 
no being self, because there is no self to be. But to the puthuy- 
jana there is a being ‘self? (which he wrongly takes as being- 
self) because there is. to him ° self’ (which he wrongly takes as 
self). To the arahat there 1s not even this being ‘self’ because 
with the arahat there is nothing whatsoever taken as self 
‘or even.as ‘1’ and ‘mine’. In other words, whilst the pu- 
tthujjana’s life is a * being > (bhava), the arahat’s isthe cessation 
of ‘being’ (bhavanirodha). Of the arahat it is said: ‘* Not 
determining, not intending ‘being or ‘unbeing’, he does not 
hold to anything in the world” — so anabhisinikaronto anabhi- 
sancetayanto bhavayd va vibhavayad va na kinct loke upddiyati.* 
‘Thus an arahat is an individual, but is no longer a © person - 
no longer a ‘self’. | 

This distinction—the distinction that the arabat is an indi- 
vidual but not a ‘ person ’—, difficult indeed as it is, is of the 
utmost importance. It is the distinction that has to be seen ; 
and if it is not seén arahat-ness is also not seen, and if arahat- 
ness, which is the experience of the cessation of dukkha, is not 
seen, then the Buddha’s Teaching 1s not scen. 


But the puthujjana cannot see this distinction. He cannot 
distinguish between individuality and personality’. To him, 
there is always only a ‘ personality ’, and individuality is iden- 
tical with it.2. The arahat is an individual (puggala) in the sense 


PURSE EP Tee a re Ta ee RET ES Eo ee eee ne ees 


1, Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 140. 


2. The inability to sce the distinction between ‘personality ’ and individuality 
(as it is with the case of any puthujjana) has caused immense confussion 
‘1 the minds of Heidegger and Satre when they come to the question of 
anxiety in the face of nothingness, which nothingness, for their purposes, 
is merely death. The arahat having no ‘ personality’ sees no possibility 
of a nothingness to a ‘ personality > and consequently can have no anxiety 
whatsoever. His life reaching its end is onlv. a reaching an individual 
nothingness, and the perception of this causes no anxiety whatsoever. 
But neither Heidegger nor Satre knows anything about the difference 
between ‘ personality’ and individuality. So that all their philosophizing 
is well and good, but they neither see an answer to anxiety nor a way out 
of anxiety. 
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that he is a sequence of events which that, until his life ceases, 

can be described as the one and the same individual, and further 

he is a distinct set of five-aggregates (mot five-holding-ageregates) 

as separate from another set which is another individual arahat. 

But thers is no holding (updadana),* and hence there is no 
‘person’ (sakkaya). 

As we just said, this state of affairs concerning the arahat 
is a very difficult thing to see, very subtle. That is why the 
Buddha described his Teaching as ‘‘ subtle, profound, diffi- 
cult to see” (nipunam gambhiro duddasam).° 


(This does not of course mean that every thing the Buddha 
teaches is very subtle and difficult to grasp. But it is indeed 
difficult to grasp the essential and most important things he 
teaches, and these are the very things that omly he can teach.) 

Subjectivity—the conceiis ‘I’, * mine” and *“am’—ils a 
parasite on the structure of experience. The Buddha dis- 
covered this by experiencing the utter destruction of this sub- 


eee ef TEE DBM Od TE Py HEE Ay Eee RP ae, EME ESS 


1. The Visuddhimagga (Ch. XVII) defines upadaina as follows: Upadananti 
delhaggahanam, dalhattho Wettha  upa-saddo. If we render updddna 
as holding, the English rendering of this sentence would be: ‘“ Holding 
is firm seizing, for here the prefix upa has the sense of firmness.” Now, 
whether we render upddana as holding, or as clinging, or as grasping, 
etc., and whether we render gahanam as seizing, or as grasping, etc., this — 
definition still provides us with only a synonym for upddana, and does 
not at all explain to us well enough what updddna is. But perhaps the 
more serious defect is that it leaves us room to think that seizing (or grasping, 
etc.) lightly—as against firmly—may not be upddina. ‘That means to 
the arahat who has completely destroyed upiddna can possibly be seizing 
or grasping (or whatsoever else it may be called ) lightly! 


The Visuddhimagga defintion indicates that philological considerations 
have had too big a say. In fact it boils down to this: the Suttas tell us that 
the arahat has no upddéna whatsoever whilst non-arahats have upadana 
to some degree or other; now, we are to come to our understanding of 
this fundamental and vital difference between the arahat an the non 
arahat essentially through philological means. 

No doubt, philology is necessary; but it is not the key to understanding. 


9. Majjimanikaya, Sutta No. 26 
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jectivity in himself. ‘This discovery, which is also the discovery 
of arahat-ness, entitles him to the epithet Buddha. Arahat- 
ness 1s possible only because this subjectivity, being a parasite 
on experience, can be destroyed and the structure of experience 
remain intact. Like every non-arahat, the arahat too inten- 
tionally acts, but unlike every non-arahat, his intentions are 
not guided by tanhd. Here again, tanhé is a parasite on the 
structure of intentions; and purely because it is a parasite can 
it be destroyed and the intentional structure yet remain intact.* 


Accordingly, in the Milapariyaya Sutta, we find the Buddha 
teaching us the-fundamental mode of experience of the arahat 
as follows: 


'** Monks, whosoever monk is an arahat, a destroyer of the 
cankers, one who has reached completion, done what was to 
be done, laid down the burden, achieved his own welfare, 
utterly destroyed the fetter of ‘ being’, one who is released 
through comprehending rightly, he recognizes earth as earth. 
By recognizing earth as earth, he does not conceive earth, he 
does not conceive in earth, he does not conceive from earth, 
he does not conceive ‘ earth is for me’, he does not delight in 
earth. ’” | 





1. There is a school of psychology—the names usually connected with it being 
Kulpe, Aach, Michotte Aveling — that speaks of a distinction between 
willing and desiring, endeavouring and striving. But this has nothing 
to do with what we have pointed out as being the difference between 
the arahat’s willing or volition and the non-arahat’s desiring. Psychology 
uses the word ‘ conation’ to cover desiring, striving, endeavouring, aspiring 
etc. But psychology cannot go beyond the barrier of subjectivity, and 
so remains within the sphere of puthujjana_ thinking. 


2. Yopi so bhikkhave bhikkhu araham khinasavo vusitava katakaraniyo 
ohitabharo anuphattasadattho parikkhinaba vasanyojano sammadafna 
vimutto sopi pathavim pathevito abhijanati. Pathavim pathavito abhifi- 
haya pathavim na mannati pathaviyaé na mafifiati pathavito na mafifiati 
pathavim meti na mafifiati pathavim nabhinandati. (Majjhimanikaya, 
Sutta No. 1). — 
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As we did in the case of the puthujjana, we can schematize 
the above in the following manner: 


(1) The arahat recognizes X as X (X referring to whatever 
is being recognized) 

(2) Recognizing X as X, he does not conceive X 

(3) He does not conceive in X 


(4) He does not conceive from X 
(5) He does not conceive ‘ X is for me’ 
(6) He does not delight in X%. . 


Thus an arahat has gone beyond all mafifiana, i.e. beyond 
all conceivings of subjectivity. He, the arahat, * does not 
conceive anything, he does not conceive anywhere, he does 
not conceive by anything” (na kinci mafifiati, na kukinei 
mafifiati, na kenaci mafian)! He has “faded out” (vivajja) 
and that only means : ‘I’ am’ has faded out. 


As with the puthujjana the arahat too has immediate experi- 
ence—perceives X. But in his reflexive experience he recognizes 
the immediate experience as impermanent and dependent upon 
conditions. Just as the puthujana without any deliberate 
effort wrongly takes the perception as permanent because of the 
presence of mafiftina, the arahat without any deliberate effort 
rightly recognizes the perception to be impermanent because 
of the absence of maffidna. With the absence of manana 
there is no ‘being’; and that means he is relieved from both 


pleasure and unpleasure, and he lives in perfect ease. He has 
‘“Jaid down the burden” (ohitabharo). 


But this perception of impermanence in the case of the arahat, 
it must be very clearly understood, is not tied up with the per- 
ceptions of unpleasurableness and not-self as it is in the case 
with the noble disciple. The difference lies in that which 
is seen as impermanent. The noble disciple sees an imperma- 
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1. Majjimanikaéya, Sutta No. 1153. 
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nence in that which is taken as (my) self, in a holding-agere- 
gate; and this makes him see that as unpleasurable and not-self 
also. But the arahat, though he sees impermanence in his 
experience, sees no impermanence in anything taken as (my) 
self, simply because in his experience there is nothing whatever 
taken as (my) self, he sees impermanence in an aggregate that 
is without-holding (anupida). ‘The triad anicca - dukkha- 
anatta applies to all experience but .he arahat’s, that is to say, 
it applies to experience incorporating conceivings of subjectivity. 
To the arahat’s experience also anicca applies in the sense of 
impermanence plain and simple; but it is mot the aniccca of 
the triad anicca-dukkha-anatid, in that which is seen as im- 
permanent in his experience is not the same as that which is 
seen as impermanent in the triad anicca-dukkha-anatta. In 
other words, the arahat’s experience is also anicca, but not dukkha 
and anaita. 


So that, in relation to their root-structural reflexive e-periences, 
we have three situations corresponding to the puthujjana 
sekha (learner) and arahat (asekha) which would be as follows: 


(1) The Puthwjana’s root-structural reflexive experience 
incorporates conceiving's of subjectivity, and-not seeing anicca- 
dukkha-anatté, they get conceptually claborated involuntarily 
and voluniarily as ‘ This is mine; this am J; this is my self’. 
His reflexive experience is at all times along t5is grain. 


(2) ‘The sekha’s root-structural reflexive experience too 
incorporates conceivings of subjectivity which involuntarily 
get conceptually elaborated as ‘ This is mine; this am 1; this 
is my self’. But he does not voluntarily accept the position 
due to his vision of anicca-dukkha-anatté. And when he is 
developing the path, i.e. when essen‘ially, he is practising right 
mindfuiness-and-awarcness, he voluntari y, with understarding, 
sees things as ‘Not, this is mine; not, this am I; not, this is 
my self’, thereby curbing the tendency to the conceivings 
of subjectivity to manifest in the root-structural reflexive ex- 
perience. His root-structural refl:xive experiences _ therefore 
given in the form of an ethical imperative § should not’. It 


~ 
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is part regenerate, and part unregenerate. “Monks, whosoever 
monk is learner, not yet achieved the purpose, abides wishing 
for the uttermost quietus, he recognizes earth as earth. Recog- | 
nizing earth as earth, he should not conceive earth, he should 
not conceive in earth he should not conceive from earth, he 
should not conceive ‘earth is for me’, he should not delight 
in earth”. This too we can schematize as follows: 

(1) The sekha (learner) recognizes X as,.X (X referring. 

to whatever is being recognized). 

(2) Recognizing X as, X he should not conceive 

(3) .He should not conceive in 

(4) He should not conceive from * 

(5) He should not conceive ‘X is for me’ 

(6) He should not celight in x 

To the extent that the tendency to conceivings of subjecti- 
vity is still there in the sekha’s root-structural reflexive experience 
even at times of right mindfulness-and-awareness, his experience 
is still to be classed as dukkha. Even though at such a time, 
with the sekha, things are actually not in subjecuon, they are 
still inherently in subjection. And at the times be does not 
by an act of will—i.e by right mindfulness-and-awareness- 
prevent things being actually in subjection, things are in sub-. 
jection for him. | 

(3) The arahat’s root-structural reflexive experience has 
no conceivings of subjectivity whatsoever. The tendency 
(Gnusaya) has been completely eradicated, and therefore there 
is neither an involuntary nor voluntary conceptual conceiving 
of subjectivity. Consequently, the arahat neither thinks * This 
is mine; this am I; this is myself’? mor thinks ‘Not, this 1s mine; 
not, this am I; not, this is my self’ whether involuntarily or 
voluntarily. 

Often it is assumed that the arahat’s experience—i. e. arahat- 
po borat Se 
1. Yopi so bhikave bhikku sekho appattamanaso anuttaram yogakkheman 

pathayamano viharati, Sopi pathavim pathavito abhijanati. Pathavim 


pathavito abhififiaya pathavim mamafii. Pathaviyan mamanni. Patha- 
vito mamaffii. Pathavim meti mamafifii. Pathavim mabinandi. ~ 
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ness (or nibbdna)—is anatia. But this is a wrong assumption; 
and it is the result of trying to understand the Suttas from the 
scholarly angle. Such attempts are really attempts at Verbal 
understanding, following the notional way we referred to in 
Chapter II. However, in these circles, arahat-ness (or nibbana) is 
never held to be dukkha (unpleasurable). (To do so would be 
preposterous.) Arahatness is notoriously held to be anatta. But 
anattaé cannot at any time in any way be separated from dukkha. 
To describe an experience as being anatta but not dukkhe 
is todo violence to the meaning of anatid by tearing it away 
from dukkha. If a thing is dukkhaitis also anatté and anicca, 
though a thing can be anicca in the plain sense of imperma- - 
nent, but not dukkha and not anatta, as it is the case with the 
arahat’s experience. Actually, what is done is that anatia is 
torn away from dukkha and given the distorted and easy-to- 
comprehend meaning of ‘without a permanent (or everlasting) 
entity’. After all, in the arahat there is no permanent entity; 
So the arahat must obviously be anatté! But then why only 
in the arahat? Even in the futhyjana there is no permanent 
entity. And do we needa Buddha to point this out to us? 
The unfortunate thing is that arahat-ness (or nibbdna) i 

in this fashion wrongly held to be anatté even when mere sehen: 
ship devoid of any proper understending of the four noble 
truths can see that it cannot be anaité. The Buddha says... 
‘Ss Mattene.. teelingy.n..43 perception.......... determinations.....con- 
- clousness, monks, is noteself. If, monks, this consciousness 
were self, then consciousness would not lead to affliction, and 
one would obtain of consciousness, ‘Let my consciousness be thus, 
let my consciousness not be thus’. As indeed, monks, conscious- 
ness is not-self, so consciousness leads to affliction, and it isnot 
obtained of consciousness, ‘Let my consciousness be thus, let my 
consciousness not be thus’.””* Now arahat-ness is also a living ex- 
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1. Rupa....vedana....sanfa....sankhara....vififiagnam bhikkhave anatta, 
Viinananea hidam bhikkhave atta abhavises nayidam vifiianam abadhaya 
samvatteyya, labbhetha ca vilifane, evam me vififiaénam hotu, evam me 
vinhanam ma ahositi. Yasma ca kho bhikkhave vifiianam anatta tasma 
vinhanam abadhaya samvattati, na ca labbhati vififiane, evam me 
vnhanam hotu, evam me viifiaénam ma ahositi. 

(Mahavagga I, Pancavaggiyakatha). 
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perience, and so it is still a case of matter, feeling, perception, 
determinations and consciousness, though there is no holding 
whatsoever. ‘That being so, weare justified in replacing consci- 
ousness (or matter, or fecling,or perception, or determinations) 
in this Sutta passage with arahat-ness, and seeing what happens. 
But if we do so, we will have the following situation: ‘‘ Arahat-. 
ness, monks, is not-self. If monks, this arahateness were self, 
then arahat-ness would not lead to affliction, and one would 
obtain of arahat-ness, ‘Let my arahat-ness be thus, let my 
arahat-ness not be thus’. As indeed, monks, arahat-ness is 
not-self, so arahat-ness lead to affliction, and it is not obtainedof 
arahat-ness, ‘Let my arahat-ness be thus, let my arahat-ness 
not be thus’ ” The absurdity is only too obvious, even from 
the point of view of scholarship. To say that arahat-ness (or 
nibbdna) is atta (self) is to think that one can alter one’s indi- 
vidual arahat-ness to suit one’s taste—a very curious idea indeed. 

But to say that arahat-ness is anattd (not-self), in the haste to 
correct the mistaken view that arahat-ness 1s atid, is merely to 
assert, that arahat-ness leads to affliction. So there is an escape 
out of the frying-pan, but only to fall into the fire. 


Another reason for this confused state of affairs seems to be 
the failure to realise how vital is the distinction between the 
five-holding-aggregates (pancupaidanakkhandha) and the five 
aggregates (pancakkhandha). The Sutta regarding atid and 
anatté quoted above was first preached to the five monks at 
the Deer Park in Benares; and at the time it was preached each 
of the five monks was a five-holding-aggregates. ‘Though the 
wording of the Sutta omits the words upadana (holding) when 
referring to each of the aggregates individually, it is quite clear 
that holding was implied. After all the five monks were yet hol- 
ding; they were yet individually a five-holding-aggregates. If 
they were not holding there was indeed nothing to tell them. 
And the Sutta further tells us that after this doctrine regarding 
self and not self was preached to them the Buddha went on to 
explain to them anicca-dukkha-anattd, and that when the 
Buddha finished it ‘‘the minds of the five monks were 
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released from the cankers by not holding ’”’.’ (pancavaggiyanam 
bhikkhunam anupdidaiya asavehicittam vimuccimsu).* 
_ Unfortunately this error—-that is the assumption of anatta 
being applicable to arahat-ness also—does not stop at this 
point. Just as it must, it rebounds elsewhere too. And coupled 
with another serious error—the mistaking sankhdra for san- 
khala—it brings about a state of affairs that very effectively 
indeed prevents a proper understanding of the Buddha’s 
Teaching. 

What happens is this: | 

He finds the Buddha to have said that “ all determinavions 


are impermanent’”’ (sabbe sankharaé anicca) and that “all 
determinations are unpleasurable”’ (sadbe sankhirad dukkhda) 
and that “all things are not-self’ (sabbe dhammda anatta). 


The question arises in him why in this triad the Buddha did 
not use the word sankhara (determinations) in reference to 
anattaé as he did in reference to anicca and dukkha. Now 
he has already wrongly assumed that sankhdra refers to what 
actually sankhata refers to i.e. to the “ determined” or the 
“conditioned ”’.He therefore thinks that in this dyad the 
Buddha meant that all determined things are impermanent 
and unpleasurable. And that settles anicca and dukkha for 
him. What now about the use of the word dhamma in refer- 
ence to anattaé? Here, dhamma means “things”. So he 
comes up with the idea that the word dhamma is used in order 
to cover things that are both determined and not-determined. 
But the not-determined has been defined by the Buddha as 
arahat-ness. So he thinks that “all things are not-self.’’ was 
said in order to indicate that the experience of the non-arahat 
and the arahat are both not-self. 

We may point out that these grave errors can and do lead 
to mysticism. ‘That is why in books upholding these erroneous 
views we find a surreptitious resort to mysticism as a way out 
of the resultant difficulties. ‘The resort to mysticism becomes. 
necessary simply because these errors create unsurmountable 
difficulties. 





1. Mahavagga I, Pancavaggiyakatha. 
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Now, as we said earlier, the perception of impermanence 
in the case of the arahat is not bound with the perception of 
unpleasurableness and not-selfness. The arahat perceives 
impermanence, and he makes impermanent use of unpermanent 
things, but he neither perceives nor feels any unpleasurable- 
ness. The arahat no longer conceives the conceits ‘I’ and 
‘mine’. ‘This am I’ or ‘I am such and such’ is utterly 
extinct. He is one in whom “ the conceit ‘(1) am ’ 1s abandoned, 
with root cut off, dug up, made non-existent,1is of the nature 
of not arising in the future.””* 

When the conceits ‘I’ and ‘ mine’ are no longer conceived, 
then there is also no longer anything being ‘1’, © mine’ or 
‘self’. All forms of holding then vanish. ‘Friend, there 
is indeed in the Auspicious One an eye. he Auspicious 
One sees forms with the eye. But, in the Auspicious One 
there is no desire-and-lust. With mind fully released is the 
Auspicious One.” When all holding vanishes those things 
dependent upon holding also vanish. Dukkha is complevely 
extinct, for its ‘‘ root is cut off” (chinnamtla); and the root 
that is cut off is holding. The Buddha tells Sariputta that 
this, in brief, is his ‘Teaching. 

“ Siriputia, I may indeed preach the Dhamma® in brief; 
Sariputta, I may indeed preach the Dhamma in detail; Séri- 
putta, I may indeed preach the Daamma both in brief and in 
detail; it is those who understand that are hard to find.” 

‘Now is the time, Auspicious One, now is the time, Well- 
farer, for the Auspicious One to preach the Dhamma in brief, 
to preach the Dhamma in detail, to preach the Dhamma both 
in briefand in detail. There will be those who understand the 


nnn nnne eee 

1. Asmimano pahino hoti ucchinnamulo talavatthukato anabhavakato 
ayatim anuppadadhammo. (Anguttaranikaya, III, Pancakanipata, Yodha- 
jivavagga, Sutta No. 1). | 

2. Samvijjati kho avuso Bhagavato cakkhu, passati Bhagava cakkhuna 
riipam, chandaraégo Bhagavato natthi. Suvimuttacitto Bhagava. Sam- 
yuttanikaya IV, Salayatanasamyutta, Samuddavagga, Sutta No. 5) 

3 Dhamma here refers to the Buddha’s Teaching. | 
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Dhamma.” “Then, Sariputta, thus must you train yourself: 
Were therein this body having consciousness no latent tenden- 
cies to the conceits of * I ’—making and ‘ mine ’-making, were 
therein all external indications no latent tendencies to the conceits 
of ‘I’-making and ‘mine’-making, were there in the abiding 
in the atiainment of that mind’s release, or release through 
understanding, no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘ I ’-making 
and ‘mine ’-making, I shall abide in the attainment of that 
mind’s release, of that release through understanding. Thus, 
Sariputta, must you train yourself.” 

“In so far indeed as a monk, Siariputta, has in this body 
having consciousness no latent tendencies to the conceits of 
‘TI ’-making and ‘ mine ’-making, has in all external indications 
no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘ I ’-making and ‘ mine ’- 
making, abides in the attainment of that mind’s release, of that 
release through understanding, in the abiding of which attain- 
ment of the mind’s release, of release through understanding, 
there are no latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I’ —making 
and ‘mine’-making—such a monk, Sariputta, has cut off craving, 
has broken the bonds, has by right comprehension of conceit 
made an end’ of dukkha.’”! 





1, Sankhittenapi kho aham Sariputta dhammam deseyyam vittharenapi 
kho aham Sariputta dhammam deseyyam sankhittavittharenapi kho 
aham Sariputta dhammam deseyyam affiatiro ca dullabhati. 

Etassa Bhagava kalo etassa Sugata kalo, yam Bhagava sankhittenapi dham- 
mam deseyyam vittharenapi dhammam deseyyam sankhittavittharenapi 
dhammam desseyyam, bhavissanti dhammassa afifiataroti. 

Tasmitiha Sariputta evam sikkhitabbam: imasmim ca savififianake kyae 
ahankaramamamkaramananusaya na bhavissanti, bahiddha va sabbani- 
mittesu ahankéramamamkaramananusaya na bhavissanti, yam ca ceto- 


a es = 


vimuttim pafnavimuttim upasampajja viharato ahankéramamamkiara- 
mananusaya na honti, tam ca cetovimuttim pafiflavimuttim upasampajja 
viharissamati. Evam hi vo Sariputta sikkhitabbam. 

Yato ca kho Sariputta bhikkhuno imasmim ca savififianake kaye ahan- 
karamamamkaramananusaya na honti, bahiddh& ca _  sabbanimittesu 
ahankaramamamkaramananusaya na honti, tam ca cetovimuttim pafifia- 
vimuttim upasampajja viharato ahankaéramamamkaéramananusaya na 
honti, tam ca cetovimuttim pafiiavimuttim upasampaijja viharati. Ayam 
vuccati Sariputta bhikkhu acchecchi tanham, vavattayi samyojanam, 
samma manabhisamaya, antamakasi dukkhassa. (Anguttaranikaya I, 


Tikanipata, Devadtitavagga, Sutta No. 3). 
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But the puthujjana does not see all this; he cannot conceive 
experience other than as an experience concerning a subject 
‘{’, Nor does he see that there can be intentional action, 
but no craving; that experience can be teleological but without 
being appropriated; that things can be significant but 
without being ‘ mine’. And he remains a puthujjana precisely 
because he does not See. 


Developing aniccasanna, dukkhasafiviad and anattassaifia 18 
practising the Buddha’s Teaching in its most essential form; 
in the strict sense of the word, this task is performed by the 
noble disciple only, for 1t ‘s the noble disciple only that has 
acquired these three perceptions. The arahat does not do this, 
for the reason that he no longer perceives his experience as 
anicca dukkha anatta. He, the arahat, no more develops 
the Teaching, there is no necessity for it; the Teaching has no 
use for him any further; it ‘; something of the past for him. 
That is why the Buddha said, ‘ Monks, I shall preach to you 
the Dhamma likening + to a raft for crossing over, not for 
retaining ”’.” 

In our introductory Chapter we pointed out that the existen- 
tialist keeps asking question about self and the world; but 
though he sees that no answer is justifiable, being a puthujjana, 
he has no option but to keep asking them. He sees a‘ self’ 
which is not a self and together with it a world which forever 
eludes his comprehension. He can raise the questions but 
he can find no justifiable answers. Beyond this point of frus- 
tration he cannot go. The Buddha also doesnot answer questions 
about self and the world. But he shows us how to get beyond 
them by giving us his Teaching that is beyond the world 
(lokuttara). All these questions are determinations that deter- 
mine dukkha. They upbring worry, anxiety, agitation, fear, 
doubt, and whatever other unpleasurable things there be. If 
dukkha is to cease these questions must also cease. In pointing 
out to us the cessation of dukkha the Buddha points out to us 


ses ee 


{. Majjhimanikaéya Sutta No. 22. 
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the cessation of all existential questions about self and the world. 
He who understands his Teaching neither asks these questions 
nor seeks answers to them; for he sees that all these questions — 
are invalid, and seeking answers to them is only going after a 
deception as the deer goes after the ‘water’ when it sees the 
sun shining upon the sand. And whatever views there be that. 
are adopted in answer to these questions—thése also he sees 
to be of the same unjustifiable nature. They are one and all, 
“with unpleasure, with distress, with despair, with fever’? 
(sadukkham savighatam saupayasam saparilaham).' In. the arahat, 
in whom no. dukkha can arise any more, these questions 
nomorearise. For these quesiions to arise notions Ole els. 
‘mine’ and ‘self’? must arise; and in! the arahat no qOuGne 
whatever of. ‘I’, “mine’ and ‘self’ «arise. For him ‘self’ 
is extinguished (nzbbuiz), and with it is also extinguished its 
inseparable: correlative—‘ my world’. So long as he lives 
there is a world’ in that there are six senses, sense ehiget, 
consciousness, etc. But it is not a world that concerns an ‘I’ 
or a ‘self’; it is no longer the correlative of an ‘I’ or a ‘self’. 
The arahat, has “ gone beyond the world” (param gata loke).” 
In him the existential ambiguity has bern brought to an end; 
for him, there is not even the trace of an ambiguity any more, 
for the source of the ambiguity—the conceit ‘IT am’ —has 
been removed never more to arise again. 





1. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 7 
2. tF.ivuttaka, Sutta No. 96. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BIRTH, AGEING AND DEATH 


In the arahat all determinations that determine dukkha have 
ceased, including those most important ones which drive the 
individual into authenticity, and finally into seeking the assis- 
tance of the Buddha’s Teaching, viz., birth, ageing and death. 
He seeks this assistance with the fervent hope: ~ 1 am beset 
with birth, ageing, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, griet, 
and despair, beset with unpleasure, come to unpleasure; per- 
haps a putting an end to this whole mass of unpleasure may be 
discerned.”! For this reason it is necessary that we pay special 
attention to this probem of birth, ageing and death, and see 
how the problem has been solved in the case of the arahat. 


As Siddhartha, before he left his home, the Buddha said 
that he led a very luxurious life. ‘‘ Monks, I was delicately 
nurtured, exceedingly delicately nurtured, delicately nur- 
tured beyond measure. Flor instance, in my father’s house 
lotus pools were made thus: one of blue lotuses, another of red 
Jotuses, another of white lotuses just for my benefit. No sandal- 
wood powder did I use that was not from Kast; of Kasi cloth 
was my turban made; of Kasi cloth was my jacket; of Kasi 
cloth was my cloak. Monks, by night and day a white canopy 
was held over me, lest cold or heat, dust or chaff or dew should 
touch me. - Moreover, monks, I had three mansions: one for 
the winter, one for the summer, and one for the rainy season. 
In the four months of therains, monks, I, waited on by my mins- 
trels-—women all of them—did not come down from my mansion 
in. those months. Monks, whereas in other men’s homes broken 


pS eS SS 
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1. Otinno’mhi patiya jaraya maranena paridevohi dukkhehi domanassehi upayasehi 
dukkhotinno dukkhapareto; appeva imassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa antakiriya 
pannayethati. (Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 67). 
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rice together with sour gruel is given as food to slave-servants, 
in my father’s home they were given rice, meat and milk-rice 
for tne food.’ But living this life, luxurious as it was, he 
realised, was only a seeking for what was liable to birth, ageing, 
death, sorrow, etc. ‘I too, monks, before awakening, while 
I was still a bodhisatta,? not fully awakened, being myself sub- 
ject to birth, sought what was likewise subject to birth; being 
myself subject to ageing, sought what was likewise subject to 
ageing; being myself subject to ill...... being myself subject to 
dying...... being myself subject to sorrow...... being myself 
subject to defilement, sought what was likewise subject to 
defilement.’’? Then, he said, it occured to him as follow: 
“Suppose that I, being myself subject to birth, having seen the 
misery in what is subject to birth, were to seek the not-born, 
uttermost quietus of extinction; being myself subject to ageing... 


seek the not-ageing...... ; being my self subject to dying...... seek 
the not-dying...... ; being myself subject to sorrow...... seek the 
not-sorrowing...... - being myself subject defilement, having 


seen the misery in what is subject to defilement, were to seck 

rs 

1. Sukhumalo aham bhikkhave paramasukhumdlo accantasukhumadlo. Mama sudan 
bhikkhave pitunivesane pokkharaniyo karita honti. Ekattha sudan uppalam 
pupphati, ekattha padumam, ekattha pundarikam, ydvadeva mamatthdya. Na 
kho panassaham bhikkhave akdstkam candanam daremi. Kasikam su me tam 
bhikkhave vethanam hoti, kasika kancuka, kasikam nivdsanam, kasiko uttardsango. 
Rattindivam kho panassu me tam bhikkhave setacchattam dariyatt ma namphust 
sitam va unham va rajo va tinam va ussavo vat. Tassa mayham bhikkhave taye 
pasida ahesum, eko hemantiko, eko gimhiko ako vassiko. So kho aham bhikkhave 
vassike pasade vassike cattdro mdse njppuriseht turiyehi parizariyamano na hettha- 
pasadam orohimi. Yatha kho pana bhikkhave aitfiesam nivesanesu dasakammaka- 
raporisassa kandjakam bhojanam deyati bilangadutiyam, evamevassu me bhikkhave 
pitunivasane dasakammakaraporisassa salimam sodano dtiyatt. I, Tikanipata, 
Devatdvagga, Sutta No. 9). 

9. Bodhisatta means ‘the one who will be a Buddha . 

3. Ahampi sudam bhikkhave pubbeva sambodha anabhisambuddho bodhisattova 
samano attana jatidhammo samdno jatidhammanneva pariyesdmi ; attana jaradhamme 
samano jaradhammaiifieva pariyesamt ; attana byadht dhammo samano..... attana 
maranadhammo samano.... attan&é sokadhammosamano..... attana sankilesa- 
dhammo samdno sankilesadhammatiieva pariyesimi. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta 


No. 26). 
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the not-defiling; uttermost quietus of extinction.”* And so, 
in order that he might carry out his search, he left his luxurious 
home: ‘‘ Then I, monks, after some time, being young, hair 
jet-black, of radiant youth, in the prime of life, (my) unwilling 
father and mother with tearful faces, crying, having cut off 
(my) hair and beard, having put on yellow robes, went forth 
from home to homelessness.” And later on, after an incon- 
ceivable struggle,® he achieved what he sought: “So I, monks, 
being myself subject to birth, having seen the misery in what 
is subject to birth, seeking the not-born, uttermost quietus of 
extinction, reached the not-born, uttermost quietus of extinction ; 
being myself subject to ageing, having seen the misery of what 
is subject to ageing, seeking the not-ageing, uttermost quietus 
of extinction, reached the not-ageing, uttermost quietus of 
extinction; being myself subject to ill, having seen the misery of 
what is subject to ill, seeking the not-ill, uttermost quietus 
of extinction, reached the not-ill, uttermost quietus of extinction ; 
being myself subject to death, seeking the not-dying, uttermost 
quietus of extinction, reached the not-dying, uttermost quietus 
of extinction; being myself subject to sorrow...... ; being myself 
subject to defilement, having seen the misery of what is subject 
to defilement seeking the not-defiling, uttermost quietus of 
extinction, reached the not-defiling, uttermost quietus of 
extinction. Knowledge and vision arose in me: Unshakable is 


BBE se a a As 2 SSE a ree i i Oe ts ee a ee 
1. Yanniiniham attané jatidhammo samdno jatidhamme Gd,navam viditva ajatam 

anuttaram yogakkheman nibbanam pariyeseyyam ; attand jaradhammo samano. . .aja- 
ram pariyeseyyam; attanad byadh,dhammo samano ..... abyadhim .... pariyeseyyam ; 
attanad maranadhammo samano .... amatam ... pariyeseyyam; atjana@ sokadhamm- 
samano....asokam... pariyeseyyam; attandsa nkilesadhammo samdno sankilesao 
dhamme Gd,navam viditvé asankilittham anuttaram vogakkhemam nibbanam 
pariyeseyyanti. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 26). 

2. So kho aham bhikkhave aparena samayena daharova samdno susukdlakeso badhrena 
yobbanene samannigato patamena vayasa akamakanam matapitunnam assumukhanam. 
rudantanam, kesamassum oharetvaé kasdydni vatthani acchadetva agdrasma anagariyam 
pabbajim. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No.26). 

3 ‘The Buddha’s own description of this struggle is given in the Majjhimantkay a 
Suita No. 26 and Sutta No. 36. 
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my release; this is the end of birth; now there is no more 
‘being’. Thus the Buddha claimed that he attained the 
not-born (ajatam) the not-ageing (ajaram), and the not-dying 
(amatam). 

Nevertheless the puthuyjana sees the Buddha and the arahat 
ageing and dying in the same manner he sees the others. He 
also sees that they were born. | 

What then is the difference in it all? 

It would perhaps make things easier if we deal with the ques- 
tion of ageing first. 

The definition or ageing given by the Buddha himself 1 Is as 
follows: 

‘The ageing, the decaying, the brokenness, the greying, the 
wrinkledness, the dwindling of life, the decrepitude of the 
faculties, of this and that creature in this and that order of 
creatures—this is called ageing. ’” | 

In the above definition, the important thing is that ageing 
is defined in relation to ‘creatures’. The Pali word 1s satta. 
And as we said earlier, satta (creature) refers to the five-holding- 
aggregates, and it is further defined for us as follows: 

‘That desire, that lust, that delight, that craving, towards 
matter...... .towards TECHN ices, towards perception...... toward, 





1. So kho aham bhikkhave attand jatidhammo samdno jatidhamme Gd,navam viditod ig 
ajatam anuitaram yogakkheman nibbadnam pariyesamano qatam anuttaram yogak- 
kemam nibbanam ajjhangamam ; atiana jarddhammo saméano jaraédhamme ddinavam 
viditvd ajaram anutiaram yogakkhemam nibbanam pariyesamano ajarany anuttaram 
yogakkhemam nibbanam ajjhangamamy attand byddhidhammo samano byadiadhamma 
Gdunavam  viditvi abyadhim anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanam pariyesamgno 
abyadhim anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanam ajjhangamam ; atlana maranadhammo 
samano maranadhamme dd,navam viditvd amatam anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanam 
pariyesamano amatam anuttaram yogffkkhemam nibbdnam ajjhangamanv; attana 
sokadhammo samdno... 3 atiand sankilesidhammo samdno  saneilesadhamma 
Gd,navam viditvé asankilittham anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbdnam pariyesamane 
asankillttham anuttaram yogakkhemam nibbanam nibbanam ajjhangamam. NGnanco 
pana me dassanam udapidi: akuppa me vimutti, ayamantima jatt, hatthidani 
punabbhavo ti. (Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 26). 


NO 


YG tesam tesam sattinam tamhi tamhi sattanikdye jara jirabata khandiccam paliccam 
valittavaté Gyuno samhani indriyanam paripako, ayam vuccatt jard.  (Samyutta- 
nikaya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Buddhavagga, Sutta No. Zaye 
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determinations...... towards consciousness,—the hanging there- 
in, the clinging therein, therefore it is said ‘creature’, ””! 
Ageing, then, means the ageing of the sense faculties (or the 
sense organs) considered as ‘I’. It is the concept that the 
puthujjana has with regard to a particular change that gees 
on in his faculties. It is his view regarding the change, and 
this view is always associated with unpleasure. And it is un- 
pleasurable because it is an unwelcome change to ‘my facul- 
ties’, or to faculties that are what ‘I’ am, that are ‘ my self”, 


The point here is that to the puthujjana it is not a change which 
he sees as just'a change to a thing pure and simple. It is a 
change to a thing that is ‘ for me’, ‘ for my self’. And a change 
‘for me’ must, whenever it is perceived and known, be either 
welcome or not welcome, be either determining pleasure or 
determining unpleasure. A change to the sense faculties is” 
conceived as a change for the better or for the worse only if 
it is conceived as a change to that which ‘I am’. It is very 
important that this is seen. The puthujjana designates 1t. as 
ageing or decaying only because it is an unwelcome change, . 
a manifestly unpleasurable chang:, a change which when 
perceived by him determines unpleasure for him. The per- 


ception of the change to the thing pure and simple is not 


unpleasurable; it is the (unpleasant) mental feeling that is 
always determined by his perception of this change as a change 
to that which is ‘I’ that makes the change manifestly un- 
pleasurable for him. | 


We can understand this by way of desire too. 


To the puthujana the six sense organs are a» means by which | 
he satisfies his desire (chanda) - a desire that is dependent upon - 
his tankd. This is the significance these faculties have for him. 
When they have changed to what he calls aged or decayed, 
they no longer permit him to derive the same degree of satis- 
faction of his desire, which desire, unfortunately, still remains 


BRN < pater teat ra PN RY ola ut eg as a ee ee 

1. Ripe....vedaniya.... saiiidya... sankidresu.. . vinhane yo shando ye 
rigo ya nandi ya tanha tatra satio tatra visatto tasma satto ti vuccatt. (Samyut a- 
nikdya II, Radhasamyutta, Sutta No. 2) 7 
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in him as strong as it ever was. (The ageing complacent 
puthujana sometimes thinks that his desire has reduced. Nothing 
of the kind. The fundamental desire—i.e. the desire for ‘I 
am’—still remains in him as strong as it ever was.) The per- 
ception of this state of affairs regarding himself determines un- 
pleasure for him. And so he considers the faculties, which 
he identifies as ‘my self’, as having aged or grown old or 
decayed. (The maggot that is waiting for the body to grow 
old and decay and die in order that it may have a feast would 
not consider the changing body as ageing or decaying. On 
the contrary it might view it as changing for the better, and 
might derive pleasure at perceiving the change.) Further, 
this perception of ageing is invariably associated with the per- 
ception of death as being close at hand. ‘That is possibly why 
we so often find ageing and death being coupled together in 
the Suttas—jardmarana (ageing-and-death). 


As against this, the arahat has done away with desire. Con- 
sequently, to the arahat, the sense faculties do not have the 
same significance they have for the puthujjana. To the arahat, 
it is just faculties; they are no longer things that concern an 
‘I’ or ‘self’, Not having desire, when the faculties change, 
the perception of this change does not determine any unpleasure. 
He does not lament and grieve at it as the puthujjana does. 
The faculties have changed; the change is perceived, and that 
is all. This change is not ageing (jari) to him. 


That is why arahat-ness is described as not-ageing (ajaram). 


This explanation of the arahat’s not-ageing that we have 
given above is at the more explicit level, by way of desire. At 
the level of the root-:tructure, wherein the arahat is said to be 
not- ‘existing’ or not-‘ being’, the position is that, conse- 
quently, there are no faculties ‘existing’ for him, and 
therefore no faculties to change. It is necessary that we see 
this state of affairs at this basic level too. 


In the Upasena Sulta we have the case of a serpent having 
fallen on the body of the monk Upasena, and presumably 
stung him. Upasena requested the monks nearby to lift his 
body on to a couch and take ii outside so that it may break 
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up there (as life ends). He was then told by the monks that 
no change (for the worse) in his faculties necessitating such 
action was evident. Uvyasena then replied as follows: ‘Friend 
Sariputta, to whom there is thus: ‘I am the eye’ or ‘ The 
eye is mine’ or ‘I am the tongue’ or ‘ The tongue is mine’ 
or ‘I am the mind’ or ‘ The mind is mine ’—to him, friend 
Sariputta, therc is a difference to body or a change in faculties. 
To me indeed, friend Sariputta, there is not thus: ‘I am the 
eye’ or ‘ The eye is mine ’ or ‘ I am the tongue ’ or ‘ The tongue 
is mine’ or ‘I am the mind’ or ‘The mind is mine’, What 
difference to body or change in faculties is there for me then, 
friend Sariputta’” | 

The Sutta says that Upasena was one who “ had long since 
fully removed the latent tendencies to the conceits of *I’- 
making and ‘ mine ’- making ” (digharattam ahankaramammakara- 
mandnusaya susamuhata), which means he was an arahat. 


Now, what the arahat Upasena said was in reference to the 
root-structure of the arahat’s experience wherein the arahat 
is described as not-‘ existing ’ or not-‘being’ (abhitam). With 
the arahat there is no subject no ‘I’, no ‘self’. When 
there is no subject, then there are no faculties for a subject; 
and when there are no faculties for a subject, there are no facul- 
ties ‘ existing ’,—1i.e. there is no ‘I am these faculties ’.For 
the faculties to ‘ exist’ they must be identified with a subject 
with an ‘I’, witha ‘self’. The faculties have to be appropri- 
ated, which means they have to be taken as being identical 
with ‘I’ or ‘ my self’; they have :o be stamped with the con- 
cept ‘I’, and thereby be (falsely) assumed as things that 
persist in time without change, as things that are perma- 
nent, as things that exist. And a change to them will be a 





1, Yassa nuna dGvuso Sariputta evam assa aham cakkhunti mama cakkhunti va aham 
jivhGji vi mama jivhati vi aham mano ti va manoti va tassa Gvuso Sariputia siya 
kadyassa vG aittiathattam indriyinam va parindmo. Mayhaiica kho Gvuso Sariputta 
na evam hoti aham cakkhunti vd mama cakkhunti vad aham jivhati va mama jivhats 
va aham manoti vi mama manoti va. Tassa mayham dvuso Sdriputta kim kayassa 
va annathattam bhavissati indriyinam va viparindmoti. (Samyuttanikaya VI, 
vai annathattam bhavissati indriyinam va viparinimoti. (Samyuttanikaya IV, 
Saldyatanasamyutta, Migajalavagga, Sutia No. 7). 
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matter of concern only because that change will be perceived 
as a change to something that has been so assumed as a per- 
manent or never changing self. In the arahat there is no 
appropriation; hence no ‘ existence ’, no ‘ being ’; hence nothing 
(falsely) permanent that is to change later, either for the better 
or for the worse. The arahat perceives change; but he does not | 
perceive a change to something (falsely) assumed to be a 
permanent or never changing self as the puthujjana perceives. 
This (i.e. the arahai’s) percep.iion of impermanence or change 
is therefore not unpleasurable. In other words, it does not 
determine unpleasure, because it is not the perception of the 
impermanence of a ‘self’, because it is not the perception of a 
change to a ‘being’, whether that ‘being’ is the ‘ being- 
faculties’ or anything else. When the monks ques.ioned 
Upasena, their question implied a change to ‘ being’, and in 
this case to a ‘ being-facu'ties ’. And Upasena said that there 
is for him no such change, simply because there is for him no 
such ‘ being’. The puthujjana on the other hand, in his inner- 
most being, subtly and falsely perceives or assumes a never- 
changing, self, and then he sees manifest a change in that which 
he had falsely taken to be such self. Thus there is in him a 
perpetual contradiction, there is an ambiguity for him—an 
existential ambiguity—; and it is an ambiguicy that determines 
unpleasure. “ In the cognized there shall be just the cognized ” 
(vitiiate vithitamattam bhavissati) is not something applicable 


1. Even at the risk of being called repetitive we have to drive this point in? 
we have to bring up rather often this matter of the arahat not—‘being”’ 
It is so vital; and if it is missed then the Buddha’s Teaching is also missed’ 
Philosophers—particularly existential philosophers—say that the primordia! 
question of philosophy is to ask the meaning of Being, and by Being they of 
course refer to ‘being (bhava) ; they cannot refer to anything else, though of 
course they will invariably have wrong views regarding it. But to see Being 
(‘being’) one must see the cessation of Being (‘being’) and only the Buddha 
shows us how—and that too, after he himself experienced cessation of 
Being (‘being’). 

This does not of course mean, nor does it follow, that all philosophers 
interested in the question of Being (‘being’) are going to follow the Buddha’s 
‘Teaching. Admatanh@ and bhavatanha are not easy things to cause cracks in, 
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to the puthujjana, or within his grasp. There is, for him, always 
something more involved. So that the change that he cog- 
- nizes is nét just a change to something pure and simple, bui a 
change to, something he tacitly assumes to be unchanging by 
his identifying it as ‘I’ or “my self’. 

So that, when there are no faculties ‘ existing’, then there 
are no ‘existing’ faculties to change and so cause concern. 
And when there are no ‘ existing’ faculties to change causing 
concern, then there is no ageing. Thus, arahatness is a not- 
ageing (ajaram). | 

The whole point is that though the faculties—eye, ear, nose, 
etc.—change for the arahat, this change is not a change that 
determine unpleasure. Thus the change is not ‘ageing ~ 
for him. The arahat’s hair goes grey, the skin gets wrinkled, 
the teeth fall, etc. just as with a non-arahat. But whilst for 
the nor-arahat allthis is ‘ageing’ or ‘decay’, itis not so for the 
arahat.. For the arahat it is just a change which has no une 
pleasurable significance whatsoever, and therefore in his case, 
++ is not to be called by such words as * ageing > and‘ decaying ’. 
These words always signify unpleasurableness; and since there 
is nothing perceived or felt unpleasurable in the arahat’s ex- 
perience, these words are not used in reference to the arahat. 

We may now proceed to the question of birth and death. 

Now, unlike ageing (jard), birth (at) and death (marana) 
are not occurrences that the puihujjana can presently experience. 
He neither experiences his birth nor even recollects it; and he 
has no experience of his death, though he can have experience 
of what is called approaching death. But the Buddha says, 
“Birth is unpleasurable’’ (jatipr dukkha)* and © Death is un- 
pleasurable ”” (maranampt dukkham)2. If however, the puthu- 
jjana does not mow experience his own birth and death, what 


“birth? and ‘ death ’ does he mow experience as being unpleasur- 
able? | 


Pei RG SO 


he Mahdvagea, Pancavaggiyakatha, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. 
2. Ibid. 
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The answer is: 


The puthujjana sees others being born and dying. For him 
this is a matter of immediate seeing. So he comes 10 the 
conclusion that he also was born and that he also will die. He 
thinks ‘I was born’ and ‘I will die’. .This is all that birth 
and death mean to him during his conscious existence. It is 
this thinking of his birth and death that is a present un- 
pleasurableness to him, and, not the actual events of his birth 
and death. He can experience only thoughts regarding birth 
and death; even the experience of what is called approaching 
death is a thinking of death, with the difference that there is 
very much more anxiety since death is thought to be actually 
imminent. It is for these reasons that Kierkegaard asks whether 
‘it follows as a consequence rhat death is only when it is not. ’” 
This thinking of his own past birth (as this * being ’ with what- 
ever the unsatisfactory features there be in it) and his own 
future death (for which he always has some fear and anxiety) 
goes on right through his life whenever he reflects upon himself. 
Things have mind as forerunner, mind as chief, are mind 
made” (manopubbangami dhammé& manosetthi manomayii).? What 
drove Siddhartha out of his palatial residences at the age of 
twenty-nine was not the actual event of this birth or ofa death but 
the thought of his past birth and of a death to come. 


Now, within the unity of our existential structure, ideas of 
birth and death can be considered as subordinate to ideas of 
‘being’. The puthujana thinks: I exist, lam: and I am 
in essentially the same way as I was born’; and as born | am 
liable to die. 


1. Concluding Unscientific Postcript, p. 150. See also Kierkegaard’s statement 
regarding death and thoughts of death quoted by us in Chapter 1, 

2. Dhammapada, Verse 1. As should appear from the comments we have made, 
this verse in the Dhammapada embraces in its orbit a far wider range than 
it is generally reckoned. Quite understandably it has been given 
first precedence in this collection of verses inasmuch as the Mulapariyaya 
Sutta has been given ficst precedence in the collection of medium length 
discourses called the Majjhimantkaya. 
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The puthujana finds that ihis ‘ my self? was born and will 
be dying as essentially the same as it is now. In other words, 
he now has thoughts regarding his birth and death because he 
now finds himself to be a self in his own eyes. So that, the 
puthujana, reflecting upon his present existence, sees a ‘self? 
which he refers to as ‘ my self’; and he thinks as follows: This 
my self which I mow see when I reflect is the same as was 
born in the past, and, as it was born it will be dying in the 
future, ’ os 


The existentialist says: ‘‘ For finally this foetus was me; 
represents the factual limit for my memory but not the theore- 
tical limit of my past. There is a metaphysical problem con- 
cerning birth in that I can be anxious to know how I happen- 
to have been born from that particular embryo.’’! Thus 
to the existentialist too, birth (more presisely, thinking of birth) 
is an anxiety-determining thing; but, being a puthujjana, he 
does not see that it is because he tacitly assumes an I that has 
been a permanent-by-itself atleast from birth, which is as far 
as his memory goes. Actually when he speaks of an I that 
happened to have been born from a particular embryo, he 
_ tacitly assumes that, that same I existed even before its inception 
in the said, embryo, the ultimate implication of this itself 
being that I had been existing in the eternal past. In fact the 
phrase “not the theoretical limit of my past” indicates the 
presence of this implication. Note also that thoughts concerning 
birth can be anxiety-determining, which means unpleasure- 
determining: ‘‘I can be anxious to know how I happen to 
have been born...... ‘ | 


Unless present experience is in some way or other reckoned 
as concerning a self the question of a ‘ was born’ and a ‘ dying’ 
cannot arise. ‘The puthujjana is concerned with a birth only 
because he sees a “ self a to which birth and death apply. In 


F , ‘ . Se, <i $ ) 
1, Sartre, Being and Nothingness p. 139. 3 os | 
Sartre adds that “this problem is perhaps insolvable”. Certainly it is— 
without the Buddha’s Teaching. 
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the same manner the puthujjana thinks he existed yesterday- 
which only means he thinks he was yesterday this same self 
he now is—he thinks he existed earlier too. And the earliest 
point of his ‘ existence’ or (‘ being’) for which he sees definite and 
certain grounds in his birth. Likewise with the future. The last 
point of his ‘ existence ’, in other words the last point in time 
wherein he can perceive his being this same ‘ self’, is death. 


Because in the puthujjana’s experience there is manifest a false 
that-which-stands (thiti)—i.e. because in his experience a false 
self is manifest—there is also manifest an arising (uppaida)— 
i. c. a birth—, and a passing away (vaya)i.e. death—, both — 
of which concerns this that-which-stands in his own eyes. In 
the arahat’s experience such a that-which-stands is not mani- 
fest (na pafifiayati). When in his experience such a that-which 
-stands is not manifest, then an arising or a passing away of 
such a that-which-stand is not manifest. The non-manifestation 
of such things is a characteristic of the arahat’s experience. 
That is why the arahat is called birth- less (ajatam) and deathless 
(amatam). | ; 

“<¢Y am’—monk, this is a conceiving. ‘This am I’ —this 
is a conceiving. ‘I shall be ’—this is a conceiving. ‘I shall 
not be ’—this is a conceiving. ‘I shall be of matter ’—this 
is a conceiving. ‘I shall be of not-matter ’ —this is a conceiv- 
ing. ‘I shall be of perception’—this is a conceiving. ‘I 
‘shall be of not-perception ’—this is a conceiving. ‘I shall 
be of nevasatiandsafsia’—this is a conceiving. Conceiving, 
monk, is a disease; conceiving is an imposthume; conceiving 
is a barb. When, monk, he has gone beyond all conceiving, 
the sage is said to be at peace. But, monk, the sage who is ‘at 
peace is not born, does not decay, is not agitated, does not envy. 
Monk, for him there is not even that by which he can be born, 
not being born, how will he decay; not decaying, how will 





1. Nevasatfanasafivia literally translated, would be neither-perception-nor 
non-perception. But this rendering could be misleading since the suttas 
indicate that in the nevasafifidndsaitia attainment there is perception, though 
the perception present is so subtle as to be in a class by itself. 


a 
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he die; not dying, how will he be agitated; not being agitated, 
how will he envy?’ 


That which is, and by which one can be born, grow old, 
and die, is ‘I’ or ‘self’. But the arahat is completely free 
from ‘self’. The deception of ‘self? no more arises in him. 
“He himself does not perceive ‘self’.’’* Therefore there 
is for him nothing that can be referred to as having been 
born and ageing and dying. Further, as the Sutta passage 
‘says, when there is no death to come, then there can 
be no getting agitated (kuppati) whatsoever, and no kind of 
envying (pihessati) anything or anybody. Cessation of * being ” 
(bhavanirodha) cannot be agitated or unsteadied or shaken, 
‘mor can it have envy. These unpleasurable things—birth, 
ageing and decay, death, getting agitated, envying, ete.— 
‘pertain only to ‘ being’. And arahatness as the experience 
of the cessation of ‘ being’ is at one and the same time the ex- 
perience of the extinction of all these unpleasurable things. 


Just as the change that goes onin the body of the arahat is not 
decay for the arahat, the laying down of life (jivita pariyadana) 
of the arahat is not death for the arahat. Decay and death 
always imply ‘self’, and for the arahat there is no ‘self’. 
We repeat, decay and death determine unpleasure. In the 
arahats experience, though change and disappearance are 
manifest, no decay and death are manifest. These not being 
manifest, no unpleasure dependent upon such manifesting is 
determined, In the Samyuttanikaya II, Bhikkusamyutia, Sutta 
No. 2, it is said that no change to anything whatsoever gives 


ee is SU res gk es SS a 

1. Asmiti bhikkhu maiiitam etam; ayam aham asmiti maniitam etam ; bhavissantt 
maiititam etam , na bhavissanti mahitam etam ; rip bhavissanti matiitam etam; 
ariipi bhavissanti maitittam etam; satis bhavissanti mattitam etam; assant bha- 
vissanti mafifitam etam; nevasatiindsanni bhavissanti maiiitam etam. Maiiitam 
bhikkhu rogo, matifitam gando, manhitam sallam. Sabbamatiitanam tveva bhé- 
kkhu samatikkama muni santo ti vuccati. Aduni kho pana bhikkhu santo na jayati re 
jiyyati na kuppati nappiheti. Tam pi assa bhikkhu natthi yena jayetha ajyaye~ 
méno kim jiyvissati, ajiyyamano kim miyyissati, amiyyamano kun kuppissati, akuppa- 
miino kissa pihessati? (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta. Ne. 140). 

2. Yo attand attanam ndnaupassati (Suttanipata, Verse 477). 
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rise to sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, grief and despair in 
Sariputta—not even the passing away of the Teacher (ie. the 
Buddha)—, and this because he has entirely uprooted the 
latent tendencies to the conceits of ‘I ‘*emaking and ‘ mine ’- 
making. 3 | 

It should be quite clearly understood that the Buddha did 
not declare that he will be experiencing deathlessness after 
his life is over. He said that he, likewise the arahats, live 
experiencing deathlessness, Exhorting the five monks at 
Benares (to whom he first taught) to listen to him, he described 
himself thus: “The Tathagata, monks, is arahat, is all— en- 
lightened. Give, ear, monks. Deathlessness has been reached. 
I will instruct you.” Thus deathlessness is something that 
has been attained by the arahat, or something that has been 
achieved by him. ‘“ Having attained it and realised it” 
(sacchikatvuaé upasampajja) the arahat “lives experiencing it in 
the body” (kdyena ca phusitva viharati).? 

The arahat has come to the cessation of birth, ageing and 
death. He is “ entirely freed from birth, ageing and death ?— 
parimutio jattya jardmaranena® THe ‘has done away with birth 
and death —pahingwatimarano.* He “has gone beyond birth 
and death ’’—jatt marana maccaga.®> He is one who “ has arrived 
at the destruction of birth ”’—jatikkhayam patto.® He is one 
who “ has conquered death ”’—maranabhibhu.’ To him applies: 
‘Calm and unclouded, peaceful, freed of longing, he has crossed 
over birth and ageing, I say ’—santo vidhiimo anigho niraso atari 
so jatyarantt brimi ti. When Ananda attained arahatness he 


DD SSS Ta a 


1. Mahdvagga I, Pancavaggtyakatha. 

2. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 70. 

3. Anguttaranikdya, I, Tikanipata, Devadutavagga, Sitta No. 8. 
4, Anguttaranikdya, I, Tikanipata, Brahmanavagga, Sutta No. 7. 
-5. Mivuttaka, 77. | 

6. Itivuttaka, 99. 

7. Theragatha, Verse 1180. 

8. Anguttaranikdya I, TikanipGta, Devadutavagga, Sutta No.2. 
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said of himself:‘* ‘*‘Gone to the end of birth and death he bears 
the final frame ”’—dhareti antimam deham jatimaranaparagu.) 


The overcoming of death does not mean a living for ever, 
Death is overcome by removing that thing to which death 
applies. The experience of the living arahat is birthless, 
ageing-less and deathless; and this simply because all subjecti- 
vity—i.e. being ‘I’ or ‘self’—to which alone birth, ageing 
and death are applicable has been completely cut off never 
to arise again. ‘‘ This is the deathless; that is to say, the 
release of the mind through not—holding.’”” 


Now from the point of view of pure and simple verbal usage, 
it is nct impossible to apply the words ‘ ageing’ and ‘ death ’ 
to the arahat when referring to him in ordinary day-to-day 
language.® But the implications should be very clearly kepr 
in mind, since these two words would then not have the same 
meaning and significance as when used for anybody else. _ For 
this reason it is best not to use these words in reference to the 
arahat. Note how in the following Sutta passage the words 
‘born’ (jati), ‘ageing’ (jard) and * death’ (mardna) are deli- 
berately avoided when speaking of the arahat in comparison 
to others: 


The King Pasenadi asks the Buddha, * To the born, Lord, 
is there any other than ageing and death?” To this the 
Buddha replies, “To the born, great king, there is nothing 
apart from ageing-and-death. Great king, even those who 
are eminent nobles, prosperous, owning great treasure, great 
wealth, large hoards of gold and silver, immense means, abun- 
dant supplies of goods and corn—to them too, being born, 
there is nothing apart from ageing-and-death. Great king, | 
even those who are eminent divines,...... Great king, even 
those who are eminent householders, prosperous, owning great 





1. Theragatha, Verse 1022. 
2. Etam amatam anupadG cittassa vimekkho. ( Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 106). 


3. In fact inthe Theragata, Verses 606 & 607, the arahat uses the word 
‘death’ in reference to himself (See page 254.) 
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treasure, great wealth, large hoards of gold and silver, immense 
means, abundant supplies of goods and corn—to them too, 
being born, there is nothing apart from ageing-and-death. 
Great king, even those who are monks who are arahats, des- 
troyers of the cankers, reached completion, done what was to 
be done, laid down the burden, achieved his own welfare, 
utterly destroyed the fetter of ‘being’, released through com- 
prehending rightly—to them too, it is the nature of this body 
to break up, to be laid down. ’” 


Now, after all subjectivity is extinct, never more to arise 
again, there yet remains life for a while longer, which is the 
arahat’s life, or the living experience of the arahat. The Buddha 
describes this as upadisesa, which means “ stuff remaining ” 
or ‘‘ residue’. This too comes to an end when the arahat’s 
life span is over and the body breaks up. We shall be speaking 
more about this phase of life later on. 





]. Atthi nu kho bhante jatassa afifiatra jardmaranati? — 


Natthi Kho mahdraja jatassa aiifatra jardmarana. Yepi te mahGrdja khatti- 

yamahasGla addh& mahaddhana mahabhoga pahitajatartiparajata pahitavitté- 
pakarana pahiitadhanadhatind, tesampi jatanam natthi aftiatra jaradmarana. 
Yepi te maharaja brahmanamahasala ... Yepi te mahGraja gahapatimahasala 
addha mahaddhana mahabhog&é pahiitajatariiparajata pahiitavittupakarané 
pahittadhanadhafiia tesampi jatanam natthi afiiiatra jaramarana. Yepi te 
maharaja bhikkhu arahanto khin@savG@ vusitavanto katakaraniya ehitabhavé 
anuppattasadattha parikhinabhavasafino jana sammadainavimutta, tesampayam 
kayo bhedanadhammo nikkhepanadhammoti. (Samyuttanikaya I, Kosalasamyutta, 
Bandhanavagga, Sutta No. 3). 


2. See page 292.... 
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What has gone before would indicate that the puthujjana 
remains a putiujjana because he does not understand and see — 
the four noble truths; in other words, beause he has nescience 
regarding the four noble truths. In vhe Suttas this nescience 
regarding the four noble truths is referred to as avijia. (The word 
avyja by itself simply means nescience as against science or 
knowledge.) We can also refer to avijja as non-knowledge 
(affidna) of the four noble truths. 


“But what, friends, is nescience?......... 


“ That which is non-knowledge of dukkha, non-knowledge 
of the arising of dukkha, non-knowledge of the ceasing of dukkha, 
non-knowledge of the path leading to the ceasing of dukkha,— 
_ this, friends, is called nescience”’. : | 


Avyja can of course be defined in many ways. This is so 
because the nescience regarding any one phenomenon character- 
izing the puthujjana—such as upadana, tanhd, bhava, and so on— 
involves the nescience regarding the others. In the Suttas 
of the Avyjavagga of the Samyuttanikaya III, avijja is defined 
as not understanding as it really is (yathabhiitam, na pajanati) 
the arising and ceasing nature of the five-holding-aggregates, 
or as not understanding as they really are the satisfaction in, 
the misery in, and the escape from the five-holding-agegregates.” 
In like manner, in these same Suttas, vijja—i.e. science or know- 


———$ eee 

1. Katama& pandvuso avijji ..... Yam kho Gvuso dukkhe afifianam, dukkha- 
samudaye aitiiénam, dukkhanirodhe afiianam, dukkhantrodhagaminiya patipadaya 
aiiiGnam, ayam vuccatt Guuso avijja. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 9) 

2. (Though these Suttas do not qualify the aggregates as holding-aggregates 
it is quite obvious that it is the latter that are referred so. In fact where 
holding is right along implied the Suttas often omit the word’ upddana. 
But in the Suttas which need make the distinction between the holding- 
aggregates and the aggregates without holding the distinction is deliberately 
stressed.) . 
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ledge —is defined as the understanding these things as they 
really are (yathabhutam pajanati). It should of course be re- 
membered that in all this, what is referred to by knowledge 
(fina), is not a conceptual or ideational knowledge of the four 
noble truths. But the knowledge that is derived from under- 
standing and seeing the four noble truths in experience. 
(In Chapter III we dealt with this question of knowledge). 
And the nescience or non-knowledge is the absence of the 
knowledge that is derived from this seeing and understanding. 

Now in Chapter II we said that avijja is a very stable pheno- 
-menon. Let us try and determine how that is so. 


Consider a simple example. I do not know as it really is 
the internal structure of the moon, and I know that I do not 
know about it. Thus there is in me a non-knowledge of a 
thing and a knowledge of the non-knowledge of that thing. 
However, I am not distressed by this fact. This knowledge of 
non-knowledge gives me no unpleasure. | 


Again, I do not know what will happen to me after death 
or whether I will be alive in ten years’ time or dead in ten 
years’ time, and I know that I do not know about it. 5o here 
too there is a non-knowledge of a thing and a knowledge of 
non-knowledge of that thing. But in this case I am distressed 
(to some degree or other) by the fact. This knowledge of 
non-knowledge gives me _ unpleasure. | 


Thus, in the one case, knowledge of non-knowledge detcr- 
mines unpleasure, whilst in the other case it does not. What 
then is the reason for the difference? ‘The reason is simply 
that the first case does not concern me whilst the latter does. 


Now, then, let us examine the corollary to the case of know- 
ledge of non-knowledge that is distressing by reason of its being 
something that concerne me. This corollary would be: if no 
distress or unpleasure is determined by something that con- 
cerns me, then it is only because-there is in me non- -knowledge 
of the non-knowledge concerning that thing. In other words 
it is only because I do not know that I do not know about, 
it. 
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The puthwjana is not distressed by his non-knowledge of the — 
four noble truths even though the four noble truths are just 
what tells him what hiz experience is and what best he should 
do under the circumstances. Surely there is nothing more 
important and of more concern for the individual to know than 
the structure: and nature of his experience and what best, he 
should do with his life? But yet heis not distressed. or concerned. 
by his non-knowledge regarding it. The reason is that he 
has no knowledge of his non-knowledge. He does not know 
that he does not know that the four noble truths are the things 
he should know and understand for his own welfare. If he 
thinks (or believes) that the four noble truths do concern 
him to such an important extent, and further if he knows 
that he has no knowledge | regarding them, he would 
certainly be distressed. The consequence of ‘this state of 
affairs is that his non-knowledge of the four noble truths 
is sustained or is nourished, by his non-knowledge-of his non- 
knowledge of the four noble truths. So that, non-knowledge 
of non-knowledge of the four noble truths sustains non-know- 
ledge of the four noble truths. In this way avyja is one of the 
conditions or determinations for avijj@. This is in fact directly 
indicated in the Sammaditthi Sutta.: In this Sutt®it is said: 


“With the arising of the cankers, nescience arises; with the 
ceasing of the cankers, nescience ceases ”.2 And again in the 
same Sutta it is said: ‘‘ There are these three cankers,—the 
canker of sensuality, the ‘canker of ‘ being’, and the canker 
of nescience’’.” So we have the following situation. Avia 
(nescience) is a determined thing dependent upon determi- 
nations, viz., upon sensuality, ‘ being’ and avyjd. But again 
sensuality depends upon avyja, and so does ‘ being’. So that 
each and every determination upon which avyjd depends is 
itself dependent upon avijja, and in turn, avyja determines these 


| 
1. Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 9) 
2. Asavasamudayé avijjasamudayo, asavanirodho avijjanirodho. 


3. Tayo’me dvuso asava: kamédsavo bhavasavo avijjasavo. 
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game determinations which back again determine avyja. Thus 
avijja has a hierarchical structure which brecds itself. That 
is why avijja is so stable inspite of the fact that it is a determined 
thing, inspite of the fact that it is with sustenance. “Mighty 
is that element, Kaccana, that is to say,—the element of nes- 
science.’! In another Sutta the Buddha says: “An earliest 
point of nescience monks, is not manifest: ‘ Before this, ne- 
science was not; then afterwards it came into ‘being’. Even 
*f that is said so, monks, nevertheless it is manifest: “ With 
this as conditions, nescience’. I say, monks, that nescience too 
is with sustenance, not without sustenance 22 One cannot 
say that nescience came after this simply because it would then 
mean that before that point in time there was non-=nescience 
and that nescience arose from non-nescience; and such a situ- 
ation where nescience arises from non-nescience—that is to 
say, where non-knowledge of the four noble truths arises from 
knowledge of the four noble truths—is not possible. But there 
is another important aspect to this matter. To say that an 
earliest point of nescience is not manifest is to say that an earliest 
point of consciousness is not manifest, since as we shall see 
later on, if there is nescience there is consciousness. Sartre 
says: ‘“ actually it seems shocking that consciousness “appears ”’ 
at a certain moment, that it comes “‘ to inhabit ” the embryo, 
+» short that there is a moment when the living being in for- 
mation is without consciousness and a moment when a conscious- 
ness without a past is suddenly imprisoned in it. But the 
shock will cease if it appears that there can be no consciousness 
without a past ’.2 This of course takes us to the problem of 
past and future lives which we would leave for discussion in a 


|. Mahati kho esa Kaccina dhatu, yadidam avijjddhatu. (Samyuttantkdya 
II, Dhatusamyutta Sattadhatuvagga, Sutta No. 3) 


a et 


°. Purimad bhikkhave koti na paitiidyati avijjaya: I to pubbe avijjg nahost, atha paccha 
sambhavt ti. Evan ce tam bhikkhave vuccati. Atha capana patttayati: Idappac- 
cayaiijja ti. Avijjam p’aham bhikkhave saharam vadami, no anaharam. ( Angut- 
taranikaya V, Yamakavagga, Sutta No. 1) 


3. Being and Nothingness, p. 158. 
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later chapter, (It may be noted that, inspite of these shocks, 
Sartre assumes that death is annihilation without even attempting 
to justify it. Heidegger also makes the same assumption but 
later on suggests a shift from annihilation by not explicitly 
assuming annihilation.” How far this not explicitly assuming 
annihilation is an implicit assumption of eternalism is another : 
matter. ) 


_ Further, one may ask: if non-knowledge of non-knowledge 
of the four noble truths is what maintains non-knowledge of the 
four noble truths, what is it that maintains this non-knowledge 
of non-knowledge of the four noble truths? The answer is: 
non-knowledge of non-knowldege of the four noble truths is 
maintained by non-knowledge of this non-knowledge of non- 
knowledge of the four noble truths. Now, in theory, there is 
no reason why one should stop at non-knowledge of non-know- 
ledge of non-knowledge of the four noble truths. One can go 
on to another layer of non-knowledge as maintaining this non- 
_ knowledge of non-knowledge of non- knowledge of the four 
noble truths. But however one may try, one cannot get past 
non-knowledge. It isas with tanha@, narticularly bhavatanha. Not 
only is there tanhd, there is also tanhé for tanha; and however one 
tries one cannot get past it. In reflexion there is. wyja, and 
in the attempt to reflect upon reflexion also there is avyja. 
Or, in self-observation there is aviyga, and in self-observation 
of self-observation also there is avijja. So that every time there 
is self-observation there also comes with it a potentially re- 
flexive layer of avija protecting the earlier layers, thus making | 
it almost impossible to get beyond avijjd. It is something like 
the ship trying to get ahead of its own bow-wave; with every 
attempt to do so it brings up another bow-wave. ‘The stability 
of avyja becomes clear. And it is equally clear that once avijja 
is recognized anywhere in its hierarchical structure to that ex-: 
tentit must disappear everywhere, for the reason that knowledge 
of the four noble truths involves the knowledge of knowledge 
of the four noble truths, thus vijjaé—i.e. science, or knowledge 
of the four noble truths—replacing avijja (nescience) throughout. 


~ 


1. Being and Time, p. 292. 
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“What is the one thing, Venerable One, with a monk’s eli- | 
mination of which nescience is eliminated and science arises?’ 


“ Nescience, monk, is the one thing with a monk’s eliminaiion 
of which nescience 1s eliminated and science arises. ’”* 


“The reason for this is that, unlike other things, nesceince 
is a condition for nescience, or that whatever condition there 
be upon which nescience depends, that condition involves 
nescience. 80 that, whatever else 1s eliminated, mnescience 
must be eliminated if nescience is to be eliminated. Nescience 
is the one thing that must be eliminated if nescience is to be 
eliminated. eis 

It is because of avijja that we are unable to recognize av1jja ; - 
but it is also because of avyja that, with the Buddha’s help, 
we make the attempt to recognize avija, and if we succeed in” 
doing so, we bring avyja to an end. ‘The same applies to tanhd. 
It is because of tanha (fundamentally bhavatanha) that we are 
unable to recognize tanha; but it is also because of tanha that, 
with the Buddha’s help, we make the attempt to recognize 
tanha, and if we succeed in doing so, we bring, tanhé, to an end: 


“Herein, sister, a monk hears: They say that a monk of 
such a name by destroying the cankers, himself in this very 
life, by fully comprehending the cankerless release of the heart 
and the release through understanding, having attained it 
abides therein. ‘To him it occurs: Surely I ioo, by destroy- 
ing the cankers...... having attained it shall abide therein. ‘Then 
some time after, though supported by craving, he abandons 
craving ”.2 Since there is ava in the puthujjana’s experience, 
there is in his experience ajspropriation (or holding) as well 
as teleology. But, just as it is in the arahat’s case, this 
functions without any actual self or agent or master to direct it. 
But, unlike in the case of the arahat, it appears to be directed 


BRU URE NCIS (AMIR RA CaS Sa A eer a Pe 
1. Katamo pana bhante eko dhammo yassa pahana& bhikkhano avijja pahiyatt vipja 
uppajjarrtt ? | 
Avia kho bhikku eko dhammo yassa pahana bhikkano avyja pahiyati vipja uppaj- 
jatétt. (Samyattanikaya IV, Satayatanasamyutta, Gitanavagga, Sutta No. 6) 


9, Auguttaranikaya II, p. 145—146. 
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by a self for agent or master. Avijja functions automatically 
i.e. without an agent directing it—but it conceals this fact from 
itself. Aviyja is an automatically functioning blindness (or 
non-knowledge) to its own automatic functioning. 


Removal of the blindness (or non-knowledge) removes the 
appropriation (or holding) but not the teleology. As we pointed 
out earlier the arahat’s experience is teleological, is purposive, 
but it is without appropriation, without holding. 

All this indicates thai it is impossible for the purhujjana (except 
in those extremely rare case of attaining Buddhahood) to see 
the four noble truths unless he places trust (saddhi) in a 
Teaching which offers to give him a standpoint from which 
he can recognize avijja as avyja. By his own unaided reflexion 
the puthujjana cannot observe aviyja and recognize it as avijja, 
for, as Nanavira Thera says, “In reflexion avijja is the Judge 
as well as the Accused? and the verdict is always ‘Not Guilty.’! 
To put an end to avyja, one must first recognize avijja as avijja, 

_and for this one must have a standpoint of avijja—i.e. of science 
_ or knowledge from which one can see avijjd—i:e. nescience 
or non-knowledge—as avijja, or from which avijja will in com- 
parison stand out as avyja. The Buddha’s Teaching gives 
the puthipjana that avyja—i.e. that science or knowledge against 
which avid will stand out as avijjé; and when the pthwyjana- 
gets this avijjd—i.e. this science or knowledge derived from his 
secing and understanding the four noble truths—and has there 
by ceased to be a puthuyana, thereafter this vijja forms for him 
a perpetually available criterion or norm or background from 
which he can always recognize avijja as avijjd. 


. The question would of course arise as to how.a Buddha recogp- 
nizes avijja and destroys it without any external aid what- 
soever and thereby attain Buddhahood. The Suttas do not 
tell us how other than narrating the ascetic Gotama’s? struggle 
itself AREOH to the attainment of Buddhahood. But it would 





1. Notes on nay | | 
2; Gotamia was the farnily name of the Buddha of our time. 
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appear from the Suttas that it is through prodigiously intelli- 
gent trial and error over a long period of time. This also indi- 
cates that the puthujana can in certain extremely rare cases— 
precisely as rare as the arising of Buddhas—see the four noble 
truths and come to the cessation of dukkha without external aid. 

The puthujjana’s helpless and pathetic situation, and the 
consequent necessity for him to place trust in the Buddha’s 
Teaching, can be laid down by way of dukkha too. 


Nescience regarding the four noble truths is just nescience 
regarding dukkha, its arising, its ceasing and the path leading 
to its ceasing. ‘This means that the puthwjana does not know 
that his ‘being’ is just dukkha. And it is precisely because he 
does not know it that he makes no attempt at bringing it to an 
end, i.e. at reaching the cessation of ‘being’. He perceives 
his ‘being’ to be a sukha (pleasurableness). Thus dukkha is 
also the experience of the non-knowledge of dukkha; for if 
there is knowledge of dukkha, then to that extent dukkha would 
attenuate; and full and thorough knowledge of dukkha would be 
the experience of the utter cessation of dukkha, which again is 
precisely the experience of the arahat. 


The point is that the puthujana’s experience of the non- 
knowledge of dukkha is the dukkha that he has non-knowledge 
of.1 (He has non-knowledge of non-knowledge of dukkha.) 
And this dukkha that is at the same time the experience of the 
non-knowledge of dukkha is the puthwjana’s (mistaken) accep- 
tance of what appears to be a self (or soul or subject or ego) 
at its face value—i.e. as actually a permanent-pleasurable- 
self (nicca-sukha-atta).2 Further, since all things are taken by 
him to be ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self? in one way or another his 
experience is dukkha from top to bottom. But he, the puthujjana, 
perceives all things as mot being dukkha; he perceives them as 
being sukha (pleasurableness). And he sees no non-dukkha, 
or he sees no kind of sukha, against which all things which he 


1. In one Sutta quoted in Chapter V it is said that ncither-pleasant-nor- 
unpleasant feeling, i.e. feeling which by itself is neutral, is pleasurable when 
known and unpleasurable when not known. | | 


2. The Buddha tells us that neither-pleasant-nor-unpleasant feeling—i.e. 

~ neutral feeling—is pleasurable when known. On page 77 we explained 
that what is meant by it is that a neutral feeling is perceived as ‘pleasurable 
when known to be neutral. It is perceived as pleasurable when known 
‘because, when known, it is known as ‘for me’ or as ‘I’ or ‘self’. 
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(falsely) takes as non-dukkha or as sukha will in comparison 
stand out as dukkha. The result is that he has no way of recog; 
mizing dukkha as dukkha; and however much he may ‘step back’ 
from himself in a reflexive effort he still cannot but see dukkha 
as non-dukkha or as sukha. The root-structure of his reflexive 
experience and his unaided reflexion does not permit him to 
see things as dukkha.! It is as with avyyd. And so again we 
come face to face with a similar problem: how then does the 
puthujjana see or know or adjudge that all things are dukkha 
when he perceives no background or-criterion or norm of non- 
dukkha against which: all things he takes as non-dukkha will 
stand out as dukkha? The answer is simple: he does not 
see or know or adjudge that all things are dukkha. The 
puthujjana has no criterion or norm for making any such judge- 
ment, and so he does not make it. And that is why, as with 
avijjd, he has to take on trust a teaching that offers to give him a 
criterion or norm for making that judgement. The Buddha’s 
Teaching of anicca-dukkha-anatta which flatly contradicts his 
acceptance of things as being nicca-sukha-atta offers to give 
him that non-dukkha against which all things shall stand out 
as dukkha, and it is this norm of non-dukkha that, being accepted, 
becomes the criterion or norm with reference to which he 
eventually comes to see for himself that al! things are 
dukkha& for the puthujjana. And when he sees this, he then has 
in his experience a ‘built in’ criterion or norm of non-dukkha 
by which he may further progress towards the cessation of 
dukkha. As a sekha—no longer puthujjana, but yet not arahat— 
he has a sort of ‘double vision’, one part unregenerate, the 
other regenerate. Except for accelerating his progress the 
sekha who has the three perceptions of anicca dukkha and anatta 
has no further need to hear the Teaching. He is—in a sense 
the Teaching (in part.) 


nen nnn EEE 

1. Camus concludes that living is absurd, yet argues that “‘suicide is not 
legitimate.” Quite clearly the two theses are at variance with each other 
however much Camus tries to reconcile them. The trouble is that Camus 
does not see the reason for the contradiction. The reason is simply that 
the involuntary or voluntary perceptions of pleasurableness (sukha) and 
permanence (nicca) which lie at the root-structure of every reflexive exper- 
sence is far more effective a thing than conceptual thinking oz clever arguing. 
This perception of pleasurableness, particularly diverts the sequence of 
his thinking from arriving at its logical conclusion that suicide is legitimate 
#f living is absurd—that is to say, of course, ifone assumes ,as Camus does, 
that death is annihilation. : 
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So that, far from being a self (or immortal soul) that adjudges 
all things to be dukkha with reference to an objective non- 
dukkha, it is only with a seeing the total subsidence of (notions 
of) subjectivity that there appears a non-dukkha with reference 
to which the judgement that all things are dukkha (for the 
puthwjana) becomes possible at all. And this non-dukkha 
with reference to which all things are dukkha is not a pleasure 
(sukha) as known by the puthwjana, for whatever pleasure 
(sukha) or unpleasure (dukkha) the puthujjana experiences and 
knows is that connected with ‘being’ (bhava)....It is the relief 
from this pleasure and unpleasure, from this pleasure and 
unpleasure beyond which the puthujjana cannot see. This 
relief, or this non-dukkha, which the sekha sees but does not 
experience, is what the arahat experiences at all times in his 
life. In the Suttas the word sukha is used to denote this non- 
dukkha too. In fact it is referred to as the highest or ultimate 
sukha—paramam sukham.+ | 





1, Mahavagga I, Muca‘indakatha, 
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We have said that the fundamental reflexive structure of the 
arahat’s experience is characterised by the absence of the tend- 
ency to conceivings of subjectivity—i.e. of the ahankaramamanka- 
ramandnusaya. When this tendency is absent all conceivings of 
subjectivity, voluntary or involuntary, are also.absent. And 
this is because there is in his reflexive structure not even a trace 
of avijja. So long as there is avijjd, even a trace of it, all things 
are fundamentally as described in the Sutta on the not-struct- 


ure; that is to say, they are inherently im subjection, they are 
held, or are tolse held. ‘‘If, monks, knowledge is not purified 
and cleansed for the:nselves, even that mere fraction of know- | 


ledge that these venerable recluses and divines cleanse, even 
that is called holding in these recluses and divines.’’* He the 


_arahat, knows that this is dukkha, that dukkha should be thoro- 
ughly understood (partiinteyya), that dukkha has been thoroughly 


understood; he knows that thisis the arising of dukkha, that. 
the arising of dukkha should be Jaid aside (pahaiabba), that 


thearising of dukkhahas been laid aside; he knows that this is 


the ceasing of dukkha, that the ceasing of dukkha should be 


realized (saccikatabba), that the ceasing of dukkha bas been 


realized; he knows that this is the path leading to the ceasing 
of dukkha, that the path leading to the ceasing of dukkhashould 


‘be (fully) developed (bhavatabbe), that the path leading to the 


ceasing of dukkha has been (fully) developed. ‘The four noble 
truths have been seen and known by him in all these twelve 
ways, for until they are known and seen in all these twelve 
ways “knowledge-and-seeing is not fully purified (fidnadassana) 
na suvisuddham).* 





1. Paccattam kho pana, bhikkhave, tane asati parisuddhe pariyodate, yad api te bhonto 
samanabrahman Gtattha nanabhigamattam eva pariyodapenti, tad api tesam bhavatam 
samanabrahmananam upadinam akkhdyati. (Majjimanikdya, Sutta No. 102 


“2. Mahdavaggal, Pancavaggiyakatha. 
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Consequently, the question may arise: whilst the mental 
functions of the arahat lasts—i.e.—during his lifetime—does 
the arahat obtain further knowledge regarding the four noble 
truths. The answer is: no necessary further comprehension 
can take place after One has become arahat. ‘“‘For the arahat, 
friend, there is nothing further to be done or to be added to the 
done.”? As to whether any additional but unnecessary 
knowledge arises in the arahat while his mental functions last, 
the answer could be yes; we cannot for certain say, nor do the 
Suttas definitely tell us, nor also is it necessary to know. 


In the Miulapariyaya Sutta the Buddha tells us that the root- 
structure of his reflexive experience is the same as the arahat’s 
in so far as both are devoid of all conceivings of subjectivity, 
and differ only in degree of comprehension. That is to say, 
whilst the arahat has ‘‘ thoroughly understood ” (parififidtam), 
the Buddha has ‘ thoroughly understood to the end” 
(pariffatantam). The arahat’s thorough understanding is_ that. 
necessary to the extent of destroying dukkha. It is only, 
to this extent, which is of a purely practical significance, 
that the arahat’s understanding is said to be thorough, or complete 
or fully purified. But the understanding of the Buddha exceeds 
that limit. This situation would perhaps allow for the arahat 
to obtain further knowledge or understanding concerning dukkha 
as time goes on, though not to the extent of a Buddha, and 
perhaps also allow for certain arahats having a higher degree 
of understanding than others though the minimum understanding 
necessary for the destruction of dukkha is there common to all 
of them as an absolute must. A further question can con- 
sequently arise: how does the Buddha know that he has gone 
to the very end of knowledge? Who can answer this question 
except another Buddha? And the answer could merely be: 
The Buddha knows. So again we come back to the same 
question: how? ‘This means that we will be going round and 
round in circles. And this is perhaps one of the reasons why 


I a ee ee 
1. Natthi khe Gvuso arahato uttarakaraniyam katassa vd paticcayo. (Samyuttanikaye 
III, Khaadhasamyutta, Dhammakathikavagga, Sutta No. 10). 
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the Buddha said that ofthe four unthinkables (acinteyya),> which 
if thought of and pondered on with a view to arriving at a_ 
complete and final conclusion will only lead to madness and 
distraction, a Buddha (‘the Buddha-range of Buddha’s Bujohanam 
Buddhavisayo) 1s one. : : 

The whole point is that any further knowledge that might 
come to the arahat is of absolutely mo value or meaning to him, 
is of no significance at all to him, because ‘he has done what 
was to be done’ —katam karaniyam. One description the Buddha 
gives to the arahat’s life is “stuff remaining” —upadisesa. 
The utter coldness and completely impersonal nature of the 
arahat’s life is indicated in this description. It matters not 
whether, once arahatness has been reached, the arahat lives 
for a few seconds or a few years. But more of this as we go on. 


Now when all conceivings of subjectivity have ceased, then all 
those things that depend upon these conceivings have also 
necessarily ceased. What are those things? They are those 
things called holding (upadana), craving (tanha), ‘being’ (bhava), , 
birth (jaz), ageing-and-death ( jaramarana), etc. In short, 
the determinations that determine dukkha have ceased, and 
therefore dukkha also has ceased. 

Now, cessation of something simply means the ceasing of that 
thing. A thing arises (samudaya), it persists (thiti), and then 
it ceases (nirodha). In the case of the arahat the cessation is a 
cessation once and for all. That is to say, the phenomena 
concerned—which would be the determinations that determine | 
dukkha—having ceased, no more arise. It is a ‘‘ceasing without 
remainder’ —asesanirodha. 

For this reason, this cessation is also described as extinction 
And this leads us to the meaning of the Pali word nibbdna, a 
word which simply means extinction. So the Buddha teaches | 

| 





1. Anguttaranikaya II, Catukkanipata, Apannakavagga, Sutta No. th 

The other three unthinkables mentioned in this Sutta are (1) the range. 
ofa meditator (jh@yissa jhdnavisayo), (2) the ripening action (kammavipake) 
and (3) world-speculation (lokacinta) . | 
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that the arahat’s experience, or arahatness (arahatta), is the 
experience of extinction, or.in other words, the experience of 
nibbdna. ‘The arahat is describable as “‘one attained to extinc- 
tion here itself” (ditthadhammanibbanappatto) 


As we just said, when avyG Is extinct, all conceivings of 
subjectivity are extinct, all holding is extinct, and likewise all 
those things dependent upon these things are also extinct. 
The extinction of amy ome 6° these things involves the 
extinction of the rest. This situation therefore permits us 
to define nibbana in one of many ways; and it is usual to describe 
nibbana in terms of that which is under discussion. If ‘being’ 
is being discussed, then it would be appropriate to describe 
nibbana as the extinction or cessation of ‘being’: ‘The cessation 
of ‘being’ is nibbdna?’-Bhavanirodho nibbanam.” If the ‘person’ 
is being discussed then it would be appropriate to say that 
nibbana is the extinction or cessation of the ‘person—sakkdyani- 
rodho.8 If we reckon the purpose of the Buddha’s Teaching 
(which should at no time be lost sight of) then we would describe 
nibbana-as the extinction of dukkha, or as the cessation of dukkha 
(dukkhanirodho), or as the destruction of dukkha (dukkhakkhayam). 
However, in the Suttas the commonest description of nibbana 
is that it is “the destruction of lust, the destruction of hate, 
the destruction of delusion.” —ragakkhayo dosakkhayo mohakkhayo-4 


In the Samyuitanikaya IV, Asankhatasamyutta, there are thirty- 

three descriptive words given for the destruction of lust, hate- 
and delusion. As terms for the destruction of lust, hate and 
delusion they also become terms for arahatness and’ so _ for 
nbbana as well. In fact one term is nibbana itself. It js well 
worth rapidly going through these terms dwelling at some 
length on the more important ones. 


Samyuttanikaya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Mahdavagga, Sutta No. 7. 
Anguttaranikaya V, Dasakanipata, Anisamasvagga, Sutta No. 7. 
Samyuttanikaya III, Khandhasamyutta, Antavagga, Sutta No. 3.. 
Samyuttanikaya IV, Fambukhadakasamyutta, Sutta No. rE 
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| NIBBANA 
(1) Asankhata—The Not-Determined. 


We have seen its meaning earlier. The word asankhata 
means “not-determined”; and it implies that no ‘person’ 
or subject (‘I’) is determined. And since it is only with the 
arahat that there is no ‘person’ determined, the word ‘impersonal’ 

,can be applied in its fullest meaning only to the arahat. 


(2) Antam—The End. 


Arahatness is the summum bonum of all life’s endeavour. It 
‘5 the end. All that had to be done has been done (hatam 
karaniyam). There is no more in here-ness (naparam itthatiaya). 


(3) Anasavam—The Without Cankers 


All the cankers, which can be categorized under the three 
broad headings of kamasava (canker of sensuality), bhavasava 
(canker of ‘being’) and avijjasava (canker of nescience) are utterly 
extinct. Arahatness is free of the cankers. 


(4) Saccam—The Truth 


The experience of arahatness is the experience of the highest 
truth, which means it is the experience of the highest actuality, 
of the highest reality. ‘‘For this, monk, 1s the ultimate noble 
understanding, that is to say—the knowedge of the destruction 
of all dukkha. ‘That release of his is founded on truth, and is 


unshakeable .... . For this, monk, is the ultimate noble truth, 
that is to say—nibbana (extinction), the nature of whichis without 
99 1 


falsity. | 
(5) Param—The Beyond — 


The arahat has “gone beyond” (paramgata). And what has 
he gone beyond? He has gone beyond ‘(my) self’ and its 
inseparable correlative ‘a world that concerns (my) self’. Thus 
he is also gone beyond the range of all existential thinking. 


The consequence of this situation is of course that he is gone 
beyond all dukkha. : 


‘1. Esa hi bhikkhu, parama Griya panna yadidam sabbadukkhakkaye fianam. Tass 
sa vimutti save thitd akuppa hott. . . . Etam hi, bhikkhu, paramam ariyasaccam, @ 
yadidam amosadhammam nibbanam (Majjhimantkaya, Sutta No. 140). 
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(6) Nipunam—The Subtle 

The experience of the arahat is not plain to common under- 
standing. It is deep, and cannot be comprehended through 
@ process of mere conceptual thinking. It is comprehensible 
only to the intelligent and wise man, and that too if he develops 
right view (sammaditthi). Nipunam can also be taken to mean 
*‘accomplished”’ or ‘‘skilled’’. 


(7) Sududdasam—The Very Hard to See 


What is so very hard to see is that the arahat has intention © 
(or intended intention, or again that he has preference, choice,) 
but no thoughts of subjectivity, that he has intention but no- 
 tanha. Equally hard is ittosee that the arahat is an individual 
but not a ‘person’, not a ‘somebody’, not a subject (‘I’). - 


(8) Ajaram—The Not-decaying. 

In Chapter XII we saw the meaning of the arahat not 
decaying. The changes that occur to his faculties, eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and body are not decay to him. 


(9) Dhivam—The Stable | 
Arahatness is the stable because it is the only state of life 
that does not and cannot change its reflexive character or — 
nature. For instance, the arahat can never go back to being a 
puthujana. Arahatness is irreversible. (It will be noted that 
the Buddha’s Teaching is aimed at altering one’s thinking 
and altering it to the point whence it can never more be altered.) 


(10) Apalokttam—The Taken Leave of 

The arahat has ‘‘taken leave of” the world. For him there 
is no longer a “world for me”. So long as he lives he experiences, 
feelings, perceptions, etc., but they have no existential significance, 


(11) Anidassanam—The Non-Indicative 

This is one of the most important descriptions of the arahat’s 
experience, yet one which is often misunderstood.  Anidassana 
is usually seen explained as “invisible” or “cannot” be seen 
with the eyes’. Far from such, cas refers to something 
very important and equally difficult to see. (In the Suttas the 
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So long as there are notions of subjectivity there are unpleasur- 
able things like anxiety. Complete or utter peace is possible 


only when there is no subjectivity whatsoever. A peace that 


is higher than such a peace is not possible. Thus the arahat 
experiences the highest peace. 


(14) Amatam—The Deathless — 


In Chapter XII we saw what is meant by the arahat being 
deathless. 


(15) Panitam—The Excellent 
Arahatness is the most excellent experience possible. 
(16) Sivam—The Fortune 


Arahatness is the most fortunate experience simply 
because there is no dukkha whatsoever. 


(17) Khemam—tThe Security 


There being no ‘I’ or ‘self? to feel insecure to any degree what- 
soever, the experience of the arahat is the experience of utter 
security. No misfortune whatsoever—i.e. anxiety, worry, fear, 
etc.—can ever befall him. | 

Khema can also be taken to mean quietness or peace. 

(18) Tanhakkhayo—The Destruction of tanha 


The arahat is free from all tanha, of whatever kind it be. 


(19) Acchariyam—The Wonderful 


Arahatness is the truly wonderful experience. 


(20) Abbhiitam—The Astonishing 


Arahatness is the truly astonishing experience. 


(21) Anitikam—The Freedom from Harm 
In the arahat’s experience there is no ‘I’ orself to be harmed. 
An unpleasant bodily feeling is experienced in just the same 
unattached or unaffected manner as a pleasant bodily feeling 
would be. 
(22) Anitikadhammam—The State of Freedom from Harm 
Arahatness is a state of freedom from harm. 
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(23) Nibbanam—Extinction 


This is a word withavery broad meaning, and in its meaning 
it includes the extinction of all those things that determine 
dukkha. As we shall presently see the word is extended to cover 
the extinction of the residual five aggregates which occurs when 
the life of the arahat comes to an end. 


(24) Avyapajjho—The Harmless © 

The Arahat having no ill-will (ayyapada) whatsoever, he cannot 
be of any harm whatsoever. 
(25) Virago—Non-Attachment 


Arahatness is described as non-attachment simply’ because 
there is no attachment of any kind whatever to things. With 
non-attachment there also comes the corresponding characteristic 
of non-resistance or non-repulsion. The arahat is neither 
attracted by things nor repelled by them. 


(26) Suddhi—The Purity 

Arahatness is purity in that it is free of all defilements (Ailesa). 
It is only arahatness that, in the true and worthy sense of the 
word, can be called pure. 
(27) Mutti—Release 


Arahatness is the release from all dukkha. 


(28) Andlayo—The Done Away With 

Usually in the context of done away with tanha. The arahat 
has completely done away with tanha or any other things that 
determine dukkha. 
(29) Dipam—The Island 

Used in a metaphorical sense for safety, 1.€. safety fi from all 
dangers or miseries, from all dukkha. Arahatness is the island 
of safety. 
(30) Lena—The Cave ea 

Again used ina metaphorical sense. Arahatness is compared. 
toacave which oneenters in order to be safe from all harm, etc. 
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(31) Tanam—The Shelter 
Once again used in a metaphorical sense. Arahatness 18 
the shelter from all harm etc. . 


(32) Saranam—The Refuge 
Arahatness is the only refuge from dukkha. 


(33) Parayinam—The Ultimate Goal 


A goal beyond arahatness there is not. All other goals are 
nothing but instances of dukkha. Arahatness being wholly and 
entirely free from dukkha, it is also the ultimate goal. 


Another common description of arahatness—which we have 
already mentioned on page 274 is “ultimate ease’’—paramam 
sukham. Of this ultimate ease the Buddha says: 


“Happy is detachment in the world—the going beyond 
sensuality. The dispelling of the conciet ‘(1) am’—that is the 
ultimate ease.’” i | 

The word sukham when used in this context is often seen 
rendered as “happiness”, and consequently arahatness is 
described as “‘the ultimate happiness”. But the word happiness 
is invariably understood to mean a kind of refined pleasure; — 
and therein lies the danger in using the word happiness. If 
by “ultimate happiness” is meant that pleasantness which is 
born of the utter relief from the pleasure and unpleasure that 
is tied to ‘being’, then indeed arahatness can: be GesentesG as 
“the ultimate happiness”’. 


A very important description of arahatness is that it 1s the 
experience of “‘the burden laid down” (ohitabhdra). The Buddha 
Says: 3 

“I will preach to you, monks, the burden, the carrying the 
burden, the taking of the burden, and the putting down the 
burden. Do you listen. 





1. Sukha virdgata loke kamanam samatikkamo 
Asmim@nassa_yo vinayo stam ve paramam sukham — 
(Mahdvagga I, Mucalindakatha) 
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“What, monks, is the burden? 


“The five-holding-aggregates should be the reply. What 
five? They are the holding-aggregate of matter, the holding- 
aggregate of feeling, the holding-aggregate of perception, the 
holding-agegregate of determinations and the holding-aggregate 
of consciousness. This, monks, is called the burden. 


“And, what, monks, is the carrying of the burden? It is 
the individual (thus) should be the reply: that venerable one 
of such and such a name and of such and such a family. ‘This, 
monks, is called the carrying of the burden. 

‘And what, monks, is the taking of the burden? That 
craving, leading to more ‘being’, conjoined with desire and 
lust, delighting in this and that,—that to say: craving-for- 
sensuality, craving-for-‘being’, craving-for-° unbeing’. This, 
monks, is called taking of the burden. 

“And what, monks, is the putting down the burden? The 
entire fading out and cessation, the giving up, the relinquish- 
ment, of that same craving, the release from it, its abandonment, 
this, monks, is called putting down the burden.” 

Briefly then, the burden is the five-holding-aggregates; the 
carrying the burden is the continuous being as a self, or as this 
permanent-pleasurable-I of such and such a name and of such 





1. Bharam ca vo bhikkhave desissimi bhdraharam ca bharadinam ca bharanike 
khepananca. Tar sunatha. 
Katamo bhikkhave bharo? Pancupaddnakkhandh@ tissa vacaniyam. Katam 
panca? Seyyathidam: rijpupadanakkhandho vedanupddanakkhandho  sannupdd- 
Gnakkhandho sankharupa@dinakkhandho viitiidnupadanakkhandho. Ayam vuccati 
bhikkhave bhGro. 
Katamo ca bhikkhave bhadrahGro? Puggalo tissa vacanityam: yoyam Gyasma 
evamnamo evamgotto. Ayam vuccati bhikkkave bharaharo. 
Katamanca bhikkhave bhdrddinam. TYéyam tanhd * ponobhavika nandiraga 
‘sahagataé tatra tatrabhinandani: Seyyathidam: kdmatanhé bhavatanha vibhava- 
fanha. Idam vuccati bhikkhave bhardédanam. 
Katamanca bhikkhave bharanikkhepanam? Yo tassayeva tanhdya asesavirage- 
nirodho cdgo patinissagge mutti andlayo. Idam vuccati bhikkhave bh&ranik- 
khepanam ti. 
{Samyuttanikdya III, Khandhasamyutta, Bhéravagga, Sutta No. 1) 
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and such a family; the taking of the burden is findimentally 
the craving to be that self; and the putting down the burden 
is the abandoning that craving; and when that is accomplished 
the holding is also abandoned and only the five-ageregates 
remain. Note that carrying the burden is not being just an 
individual, but being an individual regarded as a self, and this 


_ regarding as a self is done only because the individual concerned 


is one in whose root-structural reflexive experience there is that 
fundamental holding, which holding is what in the Sutta is called 
the burden. The individual without this burden is the arahat. 
This Sutta also tells us that the word pugeala which means 
individual is a word that is broader in meaning than the word 
sakkaya which means ‘person’. Every ‘person’ is an individual, 
but every individual is not a ‘PEED and it is only the arahat 
that is an individual but not a ‘person’. : 


A description of arahatness that makes all sities psychology, 
psychiatry, etc., a mere playing game is that given in the 
Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 29, where the Buddha ceagn bing the 
arahat says: 


“Friend, the monk in whom the cankers are destroyed 18. 
incapable of deliberately depriving a living being of life. The 
monk in whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of taking 
what is not given so that it constitutes theft. The monk in 
whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of pursuing sex. 
The monk in whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of 
knowingly uttering falsehood. ‘The monk in whom the cankers 
are destroyed is incapable of laying up treasure for indulging 
in pleasures as he did when being a householder. The monk 


‘in whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of taking a course 


of action through desire. The monk in whom the cankers 
are destroyed is incapable of taking a course of action through 
hate. ‘The monkin whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable 
of taking a course of action through delusion. The monk in 
whom the cankers are destroyed is incapable of taking a course 
of action through fear. Friend, the monk who is arahat, in 
whom the fetters are destroyed, has done what hadto be done, 
has laid down the burden, attained the highest, completely 
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deteavedl the fetter of ‘being’, released uel right ievoladon, 
is incapable of these nine behaviours.’”* 


Aller. arahat i is incapable (abhabbo) of doing these nine things. 
The nature of arahatness is such that it is impossible for 
these things to be done. For these things to be done notions 
of ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self? must be present, and these notions are 
absent in the arahat, nor can they ever arise in him again. 

But with all this, the idea of nibbana or extinction as being the 
summum bonum or ultimate goal of human endeavour will doubtl- 
essly strike the puthujjana, quite innocently enjoying the pleasures 
of his senses, as a singularly discouraging notion if he is told that 
it is no more than the cessation of *being’. 

He may not go so far as to hope for an Absolute described 
by Bradley in the following words: ‘It would be experience 
entire, containing all elements in harmony....Thought would 
be present as a higher intuition; will would be there where 
the Ideal has become reality; and beauty and pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment. Every flame of 
passion, chaste and carnal, would still burn in the Absolute 
-unquenched and unabridged, a note absorbed in the harmony 
of its highest bliss.’? (‘“Hurrah!’” exclaimed Nanavira Thera 
as he read this description. We on our part add: “Three 
cheers!’’) Yes indeed, overtly at least, he may not go so far 
as to hope for such a thing. But even the thoughtful puthujjana 
would like to expect something more positive than the extinc- 
tion of ‘being’ as the summum bonum. He shrinks before the 
idea that his ‘being’—with its anguishes and its ecstacies, its 
successes and its failures, its hopes and its fulfil;nents—is wholly 


1. <Abhabbe Guuso khindsavo bhikkhu sancicca panam jivita voropetum. Abhabbe 
khindsavo bhikkhu adinnam theyyasamkhatam Gddtum. Abhabbo khind@savo 


bhikkhu methunam dhammam patisevitum. Abhabbo khindsavo bhikkhu sampajana 


musa bhasitum, Abhabbo khindsavo bhikkhu sannidhi kdrakam kame paribhua 
jitum seyyathapi pubbe agariyabhiito. Abhabbe kkinasavo bhikkhu chandagatim 
gantum. Abhabbo khindsavo bhikkhu dosdgatim ganium. Abhabbo khinG@savo 
bhikkhu mohagatim gantum. Abhabbo khindsavo bhikkhu bhaydgatim gantum. 
Yo so Gvuso bhikkhu araham khindsavo vusttava katakaraniyo ohitabhao anuppatta 
sadattha parikkhinabhavasamyojano sammadanfia vimut toabhabbo se imani nava 
thanani ajjhdcaritum tt. 


2. Appearance and Reality, Chapter XV, p. 152. 
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gratuitous; and he is repelled by the idea that he would be better 
off without it. It is only natural therefore, that he, not seeing 
dukkha, should look for a formula so as to save something fron 
what he imagines to be shipwreck. Even in the final and inevit- 
able ruin of all his hopes, he could, like a Jaspers, despairingly 
continue to cling by imagining that it is possible ‘in shipwreck 
to experience Being’. And so when, as in the following passages 
in the Udana, the Buddha describes nibbdna in positive terms 
as against the usual negative, he concludes that the Buddha 
is hinting at some sort of eternal metaphysical existence, or at 
some living ‘Reality’ behind Appearances—an Absolute, an 
Unconditioned, or what have you—into which the arahat passes 
after his life here is over: : 

“There is, monks, that base wherein is neither earth nor 
water nor fire nor air, nor the base of endless space 
nor the base of endless consciousness, nor the base of nothingness, 
nor this world, nor a world beyond, nor both sun and moon. 
There, monks, I say there is neither coming, nor going, nor 
standing, nor passing away, nor arising. Without support, 
without proceeding, without anything as object it is. This, 
indeed, is the end of dukkha.* 

And: 

“There is, monks, the not-born, the not-being, the not-made, 
the not-determined. If, monks, there were not that not-born, 
not-being, not-made, not-determined, there would be manifest 
no escape here from the born, the being, the made, the 
determined. But, monks, since there is the not-born, the not- 
being, the not-made, the not-determined, therefore an escape 
from the born, the being, the made, the determined is manifest.” 





1. Atthi bhikkhave taddyatanam yattha neva pathavi na apo na tejo na vayo naGkasdxa- 
neGyatanam na vififanancayatanam na Gkidcattitdyatanam na nevasannandsannsyata- 
namndayam lokona paraloko na ubho candimasuriya. Tatrabaham bhikkhaveneva age 
atim vaddémi, na gatim na thitim na cutim na upapattim. Appatittham appavatiam ange 
rammanamevetam. Esevanto dukkhassati. (Udana, Pataligamiyavagga, Sutta No. 1). 

2. Atthi bhikkhave -ajatam, abhiitam akatam asankhatam. No ve tam bhikkkave 
abhavissa ajatam abhiitam akatam asankhatam nayidha jatassa bhitassa katassa 
sankha tassa nissaranam pafitiayetha. Yasma ca kho bhikkhave atthi ajatam 
abhutamakatam asankhatam tasm&@ jatassa bhiitassa katassa sankhatassa@ 
nissaranam paiidayati. (Udana, Pataligamiyavagga, Sutta No. 3). a 
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These ‘are descriptions of the atahats experience. In the 
arahat’s experience consciousness is “not devoted” (ananuruddha)' 
to anything, as for example the puthujjana’s is when he experiences 
-a pleasant feeling. On the other hand it is ‘‘not in opposition” 
 (appativiruddha)? to anything either, as for example the puthujana’s 
is when he experiences an unpleasant feeling. The arahat 
makes preference—that is to say, of the intentions present he 
intends this intention and not the others—, but it is neither 
a devotion associated with pleasure nor an opposition associated 
with unpleasure. Devotion and opposition are determined 
only when consciousness is indicative of a subject (‘I’), when 
there is holding. The arahat’s experience is devoid of anything 
forming an object for holding—anarammanamevetam. The 
holding being over, no subject (‘I’). stands. A subject (‘I’) 
being over, a world (loko) for a subject (‘I’) is over, whether 
that be a world here or a world beyond. No mental absorptions 
(jhna) of infinite space, infinite consciousness, etc. are there — 
for a subject (‘I’). No subject (‘I) being there to come or to 


go, coming and going are over. No sun, no moon remains — 


for a subject (‘I’). These things have all lost existential signi- 
_ ficance. They are without existential base or support; 
that is to say, they have no base ‘for me’. And the experience 
of earth, water, fire, etc. that is without a ‘for me’ is that base 
(tadayatana) that is referred to in, the statement, “There is, monks, 
that base wherein is neither earth nor water nor fire... . This, 
indeed, is the end of dukkha.’ In other words, there is a six 
pairs of bases (i.e. the six sense organs and the six sense objects) 
without a ‘for me’, which precisely, is the end of dukkha. Briefly 
then, arahatness is referred to as the not-born, the not-being, 
the not-made, the not- determined, because with regard to the 
arahat there is no longer an ‘I’ or ‘self? that is born or being 
or made or determined; hence also no longer a world that is 
born or being. or made or determined as a correlative of an ‘I’ 


or ‘self’, 
*» 


| t 





1, Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 11. 
bide 
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But yet ifin his stewing mind the puthwyana cannot help feeling 
that these passages refer to the aftermath of the arahat’s life 
which he thinks ought to, somehow, be an eternity of positive 
bliss or at least of some form of experience, he may ponder over 
the following Sutta passage which follows our two carlier passages 
in the same Chapter of the Udina: ‘Hor him who clings there 
is agitation. For him who clings not there is no agitation. 
Agitation, not being, there is allaying. Allaying being, there 
is no inclination. , Inclination not being, there is no coming, 
no going. Coming and going not being, there is no appearance- 
disappearance. Appearance-disappearance not being,there 1s 
no here nor yonder nor between the two. ‘This, indeed, is 
the end of dukkha.”! Clearly this refers to the experience of 
the arahat, “For him who clings not” (antssttassa) means “for 
the living arahat’’; and it is “for him who clings not’’ that there 
is ho coming and no going (agati gati na hoit).. And further, 
as was pointed out to Bahiya Diruciriya, the ‘here’ and the 
‘yonder’ and the ‘between the two’ not being there for an ‘T’ or 
‘self? is just the experience of the end of dukkha. 


It needs hardly be-said that the speculations wherein these 
Udana passages are reckoned as pointing to some form of eternal 
existence of the arahat after his life is over are born of holding 


to belief in self (attavadupadana). The puthujana cannot think 
of the arahat either other than in terms of a self, and a self 1s 


necessarily eternal. In fact the Mulapariyaya Sutia goes on to 
state that the idea of nzbbana can be conceived by the uninstructed 
puthujana in the fashion “Nibbana is for me”—Nibbinam mett 
manfati. And whether the puthyjana is not instructed at all 
or is instructed wrongly with “dark teachings” (kanha dhamma), 
he still remains an uniastructed puthujana. ‘Tc the unins- 
tructed puthujana, nibbana is the annihilation of a self or soul; 
and so he argues that these passages ‘must surely imply that. 


nibbana is not simply annihilation.’ Nibbana, certainly is not 


ROE SNE NOSES oy Site ac Sah OS a ee aoa 


1. Nissitassa ca calitam anissitassa calitam natthi. calite asata passaddhi. Passad~ 
dhiya sati rati na hott. Raiiya asate Gigati gati na hoti. Agati gatiya asati 
cuttipapato na hoti, cutupapate asatt nevidha na huram na _ ubhayamaniare 
Esezanto dukkhassati. (Uddna, Pataligamiya vagga, Sutta No. 4) . 
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‘simply annihilation’. Itis not annihilation at all for that matter. 
Nibbana, or extinction, or cessation of “being’, is by no means 
the same thing as the annihilation of a supposed self or soul. 
_In the Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 22. we have a monk asking 
the Buddha whether there can be anxiety about subjective 
absence (ajhattam asati paritassana), to which the Buddha’s 
reply is given in the Sutta as follows: ‘“There might be, monk,” 
the Auspicious One said. “here, monk, someone holds the 
view: “I'he world is self; and when I have departed I shall be 
permanent, enduring, eternal, not having the nature of change; 
and like this I shall remain for ever and ever.’ He listens to 
the Tathagata or his disciple setting forth the Teaching for the 
destroying of all tendencies to (wrong) views, assertions, obses- 
sions, and insistencies, for the calming of all determinations, for 
the relinquishing of all foundations, for the destroying of all 
craving, for the fading out, for cessation, for extinction. It 
occurs to him thus: ‘I shall surely be annihilated! I shall 
surely perish! I shall surely be no more!’ He sorrows, is distressed, 
and laments, and beating his breast and bewailing, he falls into 
confusion. Thus indeed, monk, there is anxiety about subjec- 
tive absence.”* So there it is. But not so with the. sekha. 
The sekha sees that it is only the nescient and the confused 
that can think there is a way out other than extinction: 
He sees, whilst the puthujjana does not, that ‘being’ or ‘self?- 
existence is just dukkha, and that the cessation of dukkha can 
only bethe cessation or extinction of ‘being’ or ‘self’-extinction. 


1, Siyad bhikkhuti Bhagavad avoca. Idha bhikkhu ekaccassa evam ditthi hoti: so 

loko so atid so pecca bhavissdmi nicco dhuvo sassato aviparindma dhammo ; sassatisam 
tatheva thassimi ti. So sunadtt Tathdgatassa vt Tathagatasdvakassa vd sabbesam 
ditthitthanadhitthanapariyutthanabhinivesdnusaydnam samugghataya — sabbasan- | 
khadrasamathaya sabhupadhipatinissaggdya tanhakkhaydya virdgdya  nirodhaya 
nibbdnadya dhammam desentassa. Tassa evam hott: ucchijjissimt nama su, 
vinassissimi nama su, na su ndma bhavissimi ti. So socati kilamati paridevats 
urattalim kandati sammoham Gpajjati. Evam kho bhikkhu ajjhattam asati pari- 


tassan@ hot? ti. 
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Vee 3 | 


Now, arahatness we saw, is the experience of the extinction 
of holding. The holding being extinct, arahatness is just the 
five-aggregates. These five-aggregates form the “‘residue’’ 
or the ‘“‘stuff remaining”. It is referred to as the “extinction 
element with residue’’—saupddisesa nibbanadhdtu.s In the 
Majjhimanikaya, Suita No. 121, this residue is described as follows: 
“He understands: this perceiving is empty of the canker of 
sensuality. He understands: this perceiving is empty of the 
canker of ‘being’. He understands: this perceiving is empty 
of the canker of nescience. But there is just this that is not- 
emptiness, that is to say, what is dependent upon this-six-sense 
based body and conditioned by life. What indeed is not there, 
that he regards as that of which it is empty. But of what is 
remaining there, that being, he understands: this is.”* And 
of that which remains “‘bedily unpleasant feeling” (saririkanam 
vedananam dukkham)* could well be a part. 


Further, for the arahat, kamma or ethically significant action— 
‘that is, action concerning an ‘I’ or ‘self’—has ceased. Unskilful 
kamma—i.e. ethical action rooted in lust, hate and delusion leads 
to further kamma, to the arising of kamma; whilst skilful kamma— 
i.e. ethical action rooted in non-lust, non-hate and non-delusion, 
leads to the ceasing of kamma. Of unskilful kamma it is said 
‘That kamma leads to the arising of kamma, that kamma does 
not lead to the ceasing of kamma,’* And of skilful kamma it is 
said. ‘“That kamma leads to the ceasing of kamma, that kamma 
does not lead to the arising of kamma.’® The arahat not only 


fully understands all this but has also reached the cessation of 





1. Jtivuttaka, Dukanipata, Dutiyavagga, Suita No. 7. 

2. So: uffiam idam sciitdgatamkdmdsavendti pajanati; sutiiam idam satitiagatam 
bhadvasavenati pajanati suifiam idam sanndgatam avijjdsavenati pajindti. Aithi 
c’ev’ idam asunnata, yadidam imam eva kdyam. paticca salayatanikam jivtiapaccaya 
ti, Iti yam hi kho tattha na hoti, tena tam suftiam samanuapassati yam pana 
tattha avastttham hoti, tam santam idam atthiti pajanatt. 

3. Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 125. 

4. Tam kammam kam nasamudaydya sanvattati, na tam kammam kammanirodhaya 
sanvattati. (Anguttaranikdya I, Tikanipdita, Sambodhivagga, Sutta Not. 9) 

5. Tam kammam kammanirodhdya sanvattati, na tam kammam kammasamudayaya 
sanvattatt. (Jb1d) | 
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kamma. ‘The arahat is one who “has come to the destruction 
of all kamma’’—sabbakammakkhayappatto.” The arahat, no doubt, 
intentionally acts, but because this action no longer concerns 
an ‘I’ or ‘self’ it is no longer kamma, whether skilful (kusala) 
or unskilful (akusala), and hence also no longer ethical. Nibbana, 
or arahatness, is thus the extinction of ethics as well. “‘Com- 
prehending the parable of the raft, monks, you have to eliminate 
ethical things too, let alone unethical things.”* The good or 
moral behaviour recognized by et ics is no doubt fulfilled in 
the arahat’s pattern of behaviour. In fact, as the Dighanikaya, 
Suita No. 29 says, it fulfils very much more. But the 
intentions behind the behaviour are quite different in the 
arahat’s case. Ethics, with which the puthwjana is concerned, 
is fundamentally a question ‘What should I do?’ for the 
simple reason that the ubiquitous intention of the puthwjana 
is the intention ‘for me’. Whatever be the school of ethics, 
they are—one and all—looking for an answer to the question 
‘What should I do?’ The tendency to the conceit *(I) am’ 
being absent in the arahat there is for him no question “What 
should I do?’ Hence no ethics, no ethical action. That 
nibbana is the extinction of ethics is to be understood in just 
this manner. The arahat’s pattern of behaviour is the con- 
sequence of the destruction of avijd (mescience) and of all 
those things that depend upon avijja. Even when the arahat 
makes an endeavour to enlighten a non-arahat, that serves 
no ethical requirement. ‘The endeavour is purely out of com- 
passion (anukampa). This compassion should not, however 
be identified. as the compassion exhibited by the puthwjana. 
The puthwjana’s compassion is also something ethical; it is 
conjoined with subjectivity; it is with binding (sanyutio) ; it is 
with nescience (avja). The arahat’s compassion is no ethical 
action; it is not conjoined with subjectivity; itis without binding; 
it is a phenomenon born of science (vyja@) or knowledge (Adana). 


1. Samyuttanikdya I, Bhikkhunisamyutta, Bhikkhunivagga, Sutta No. 8. 
2. Kiilltiipamam vo bhikkhaved dhammam desitam janantehi dhammda pi vo pahata 
bb& pageva adhamma. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta, No. 22) 
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“Sakka, by whatever reason association is born, 


The one who understands should not be with mind moved. 
to compassion by that, 


But since with mind clarified he admonishes another, 


He is not fettered by that. ‘That is (his) compassion and 
sympathy.” | 

/ But the arahat as an individual can experience, in terms of 
bodily comfort and discomfort, what result is left to be 
experienced due to earlier kamma done before attainment of 
-arahatness. The Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 86 says that the 
arahat is “contacted by the result of (earlier) kamma’’—puttho 
kammavipakena. ‘This Sutta, incidentally, provides us with an 
example of how an individual—a murderer by name Anguli- 
mala—through pursuance of the Teaching and attaining 
arahatness reduced to insignificance the grave and serious 
resultant effects of the unskilled kamma earlier done. Experienc- 
ing the residual result of earlier kamma is a part of the extinction 
element with residue, i.e. of arahatness. 


The arahat says of himself: 
“T delight not in death, I delight not in life 
I await my time composed and aware.”” 
(Note that just as much as the word ‘I’ is used for convenience 


in expression, the word ‘death’ is also sometimes used to refer 
to the laying down of the arahat’s life.) 


When arahatness is over, i.e. when the arahat’s life comes 
to an end, this residue is also over. This latter phase is therefore 
called the “extinction element without residue’? — anupddisesa 








1, Yena kenaci vannena sanvaso sakka jayati 
Natam arahati sappatiio manasa anukampitum. 
Manasé ce pasannena yadatihdmanusasati 
Na tena hoti sanyutto sanukampad anuddayait. 
(Samputtanikaya I, Yakkasamyutta, Indakavagga, Sutta No. 2) 


2. Ndabhinandaémi maranam nabhinandami jivitam 
Kalam ca patikkhémi sampajano patissaiott. 
( Theragata, Verse 607) 
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nibbanadhatu.. And, aswe pointed out earlier, itis this extinction 
element without residue (which again is often identified with 
the extinction element with residue) that the puthwjana, unable 
to give up holding to beliefin self, is so inclined to endow with 
an, eternal existence of some or other. : 

‘Monks, there are these two extinction-elements. Which 
two? The extinction-element with residue, and the extinct- 
ion element without residue. | | 

“And which, monks, is the extinction element with residue? | 

‘Here, monks, a monk is an arahat, a destroyer of the cankers, 
one who has reached completion, done what was to be done, 
laid down the burden, achieved his own welfare, utterly destroyed 
the fetter of ‘being’, one who is released through comprehending 
rightly. His five faculties (seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching) still remain: owing to their being intaet he experiences 
what is agreeable and disagreeable, he feels what is pleasant 
and unpleasant. It is his destruction of lust, destruction of hate 
and destruction of delusion, monks, that is called the extinction 
element with residue. | | 

“And which, monks, is the extinction-element without heauen ? 

-*FHere, monks, a monk is an arahat..... released through 

comprehending rightly. All ofhis that is felt, not being delighted 
in, will become cold here itself. It is this, monks, that 1 is called 
the extinction-element without residue.” 





1. Itivuttaka, Dukanipata, Dutiyavagga, Sutta No. 7 


2. Due’ma bhikkhave nibbanadhatuyo. Katama dve? Saupadisesa ca nibbanadhatu 
anupddisesa ca nibbadnadhatu. 

Katama ca bhikkhave saupadisesa nibbanadhatu? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu araham hoti khindsavo vusitavaé katakaraniyo ohitabharo 
anupbattasadattho —_parikhinabhavasaitiojano — sammadannavimutio. Tassa, 
titthanteva pancindriyani yesam avighatatid manapamanapam Rateannibhon: 
sukhadukkham patisamvediyaeti. Tassa yo ragakhayo, ayam vuccatt bhikhave 
saupadisesa nibbdnadhatu. | 
Katama ca bhikkhave anupddisesa nibbanadhatu? 

Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu araham....sammadafiiavimutto. Tassa . tdheva 
bhikkhave sabbavedayitani anabhinanditani  siti-bhavissanti Ayam  vuccats 
bhikkhave anupddisesa nibbdnadhatu. (Itivultaka, Dukanipata, Dutiydvagga 
Sutta No. 7) 
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Thus in three phases we have (1) five-holding-aggregates 
(pancupaddnakkhandha), (2) the five-aggregates (pancakkhandha), 
and (3) the extinction of the five-aggregates. ‘he first refers 
to the non-arahat, the second to the arahat, and the third to 
the life-ending of the arahat. In other words, the first refers 
to ‘my world’, the second refers to‘world’, andthe third refers. 
to the extinction of the ‘world’. In terms of experience it would 
be: firstly, there is experience with subjectivity; secondly, 
experience with no subjectivity; and thirdly, the extinction of 
experience entire. Showing the lifeless body of the monk 
Godhika (obviously passed away as an arahat) the Buddha told 
the monks: ‘“And monks, Godhika, the son of good family, is 
utterly extinct’ with consciousness not stationed (anew).’” 
The same is said of the monk Vakkaliin the Samyuttanikayam 
III, Khandhasamyutia Theravagga, Sutta No. 5. The phrase 
““with consciousness not staHoned (anew)”’ should make pane 
quite clear. : 

For anyone other than an arahat questions concerning “after 
death” (parammarana) are relevant for the reason that they 
determine anxiety. But they are not yelevant for the arahat. 
Regarding the non-arahat the Suttas say: “After the break 
up of the body at.death”—kéayassa bhedé parammarana.” Regard- 
ing the arahat they say: “With the break up of the body at the 
laying down of life’—kdayassa bheddjivita partyadina.’ With 
the arahat there is no question of death, hence no question of 
after death. | 

Tao the puthuyana, involved as he is with ‘self’, the question 
occurs: ‘What will happen to me when I die?’ ‘This question 
determines anxiety in him; and to the extent it determines 
anxiety in him, the question remains a pr oblem for him. The 
sekha,onthe other hand, knows that the question is invalid for 
the reason that a self is presupposed, and he has the equipment 








~w~ 


ke Appatitthitena ca bhikkhave vititidnena Godhiko kulaputto parinibbutoti. (Samy- 
utianikaya I, Marasamyutia, Maravagga, Sutia No. 3) 

9. Majjhimanikdya, Sutia No. 41. 

3. ; 
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by means of which he can do away with the question and the 
anxiety it brings with it whenever they occur. With the arahat 
the question too is extinct; the question does not occur to 
him at all. When, as we pointed out in Chapter X, the arahat, 
in this very life, is free from reckoning as matter, feeling, percep- 
tion, determinations and consciousness, all questions concerning 
the arahat existing or not existing after death—which means 
all questions concerning the reckoning of the arahat in one way 
or another in terms of matter, feeling, etc. after this life is 
over—are inapplicable (naupeti).1 This inapplicability should 
not—as one might perhaps be tempted to understand— 
be understood as hinting at some sort of eternal metaphysical 
existence after the arahat’s life here is over. It is to be under- 


stood in precisely the sense we have explained. When the 


arahat’s life is over, consciousness not being stationed any- 
where, not uprising anywhere, all experience is utterly extinct. 


si a ae ta 


We can now deal further with Kevaddha’s question and what 
the Buddha said to him in reply. In Chapter V we dealt with 
this only partially. | 


The question (quoted on p. 86 ) was, ‘‘Where indeed, 
Venerable One, do these four primary modes of behaviour 
finally cease,—that is to say, the earth-element, the water- 
element, the fire-element, and the air-element?”? The Buddha 


points out that the question is improper, and that the proper 


- question should be: 


“Where do earth, water, fire and air get no footing? 
Where do long and short, small‘and large, good,and bad, 
Where do name and matter cease without remainder ?””? 
1. Samyuttanikdya, Ayyikatasamyutta, Sutta No.1. 
2. Kattha nukho bhante ime cattéro mahabhata aparisesd nirujjhanti seyyathidama, 
pathavidhatu dpodhitu tejodhitu vayodhitu? (Dighanikiya, Sutta No. 11 
3, Kattha apo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhati? 
Kattha dighanca rassanca anum thulam subhdsubham, 
Kattha ndmanca riipanca asesam uparujjhatit ig (bid) 
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And the answer is: 
“The non- -indicative consciousness, limitless, entirely given up, 
There it is where earth, water, fire and air get no footing. 
There it is where long and short, small and large, good and 


bad, 
There it is where name and matter cease without remainder. 


With the ceasing of conciousness, there these cease. ENA a 


Cessation—which is the same thing as extinction or nibbana— 
has two phases, which as we have seen is the extinction element 
with residue and the extinctionelement without residue. And 
these two phases apply to each one of the five aggregates of - 
matter, perception, feeling, determinations and c nsciousness. 
Accordingly, with regard to consciousness, there is first the 
cessation of the consciousness pointing to an ‘I’ or ‘self’, and 
with which consciousness thai ‘I’ or ‘self? can be identified: 
‘This is mine; this am I; this is my self’. In the Buddha’s 
answer to the question—which answer is also given in verse— 
the first line is: ‘““The non-indicative consciousness, the limitless, 
the entirely given up.” And this means: the arahat’s con- 
sciousness does not indicate an *T’ or ‘self’; it is no longer limited 
by being ‘my consciousness’; and ‘I’ or ‘mine’ or ‘am’ (aham ti 
va mamam ti va asmt ti va)” are given up PUNO): In this sense, 
the arahat’s consciousness is said to have “‘ceased”’ (niruddha). 
Secondly, there is the cessation of the arahat’s consciousness 
when his life comes to an end, and this can be described as the 
cessation of the residual non-indicative consciousness. The 
phrase “‘cessation of consciousness” (viftfiinanirodho) is used to 


Se nnn nr rE 
1. Vinthanam anidassanam anantam sabbato paham 
Ettha Gpo ca pathavi tejo vayo na gadhait. 
Ettha dighanca rassanca anum thilam subhasubham 
Ettha namanca ripanca asesam uparujjhatt. a 
Vittidnassa nirodhena etthetam uparujjhatiti. (Samyutta Nikdya, Ayyakata sam- 
yutta, Sutta No. 1) | 
The first line of this verse is oftén seen translated as follows: ‘‘Invisible 
infinite consciousness which shines everywhere”. Thisissimply guesswork 
promoted largely by the Commentaries; and one would like to know how 
consciousness can be ‘invisible’ if it ‘shines everywhere’. 


2. Majjhimantkaya, Sutta No. 28. 
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cover both the cessation of consciousness indicative of ‘I’? or 
‘self’ and the cessation of the residual non-indicative consciousness 
of the arahat. 

Now when in the first sense consciousness is said to have ceased, 
then no longer is there the four primary modes of behaviour 
getting a footing for an ‘I’ or ‘self’; in other words, there is then 
no longer an appearing as four primary modes of behaviour 
for an ‘I’ or ‘self’, and with which appearance that ‘I’ or ‘self? 
can be identified. This is also what is referred to as the “cessa- 
tion of matter’—in P&ali, rijpassa nirodho'! or riipassa attha— 
gamo”—which the arahat experiences. | 

“And what, monks, is the ceasing of matter? : 

“Here, monks, he does not delight in it, does not greet it, 
does not stand attached to it, : | 

“And what, monks, does he not delight in, does not greet, 
does not stand attached to? 

“It is matter that he does not delight in, does not greet, does 
not stand attached to. To him not delighting in matter,not 
greeting it, not standing attached to it, what desire there is for 
matter, that ceases. With that cessation of desire, the ceasing 
of holding; with cessation of holding, the ceasing of ‘being’; 
with cessation of ‘being’, the ceasing of birth; with cessation of 
birth, ageing-and-death, sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, grief, 
and despair cease. Thus is the ceasing of this whole mass of 
dukkha. | | | 


This, monks, is the ceasing of matter.’ 


Samyuttanikaya III, Khandhasamyutta, Bhiravagga, Sutta No.9. 
Samyuttanikaya Il, Khandhasamyutta, Nakulapitavagga, Sutta No. 5. 


Ko ca bhikkhave riipassa atthagamo? Idha bhikkhave nibhinandati nabhivadati 
najjhosdya titthati Kifica nabhinandati nabhivadati najjhosdya titthati? Riipam 
nabhinandati ndabhivadati ndjjhosdya titthati. Tassa rupam anabhinandato 
anabhivadato anajjhosaya titthalo ya rupe nandisa nirujjhati Lassa nandinirodha- 
upaddnanirodho, updaddananirodho bhavaniridho, bhavanirodha jatinirodho, jatiniro 
-dha jardmaanam sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupayasa nirujjhanti. Evametassa 
kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa nirodho hoti. Ayam bhikkhave rupassa attagamo, 
(Samputtanikdya II, Khandhasamyutta, Nakulapitavagga, Sutia No. 5) 
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The same is said of the other four agsrepates—feeling, percep- 
tion, determinations and consciousness. : 


In a word, the “cessation of the aggregates” (khandhanirodho) 
that the arahat experiences is the cessation of ‘the five holding 
ageregates, which is precisely the cessation of dukkha. | 


Quite naturally, the same would apply to name-and-matter 


and to all the sub-divisions of the aggregates such as the concepts 


of long and short, large and small, etc. When they are not 
there for an ‘I’ or ‘self’, and likewise not there to be identified 
with that ‘I’ or ‘self’, they are said to have ceased. 


So long as the arahat lives there are the five aggregates which 
form the residue, and that means there are all those things that 


go to make up this residue. There is still a getting a footing 
“in existence for the four primary modes of behaviour, or there 


is still their appearance as four primary modes of behaviour, 
and he still does look upon things as long and short, large and 
small, etc., for loss of holding (upadana) or loss of subjectivity 
(asmimana, asmi ti chando) 1s not loss of point of view also, is not 
loss of the reflexive structure also. 


In this context we may mention that there is a rather common 
notion that “the emancipated sage has no view-point”. (By 
‘emancipated sage’ is meant the arahat. ) But this surreptitiously 
mystical notion is wrong. The arahat has a view-point, It 
is the arahat’s view that this is longer than that, or that this 
is finer than that or that this is right and thisis wrong, that _ 
thisis dukkha and thisis non-dukkha and so on. The view-point 
that the arahat hasn’t is ‘I’ ‘mine’ and ‘self’. In fact in the 
Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 117 itis said that “the arahatis possessed 
of ten factors” (dasanga-samannagato arahamhoti), the first of 
which is right-view (sammddittht). | 


aR % peat 


One other matter. 


Often one comes across writers implicitly or explicitly asserting 
that nibbana—i.e. the experience of arahatness—is something 
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that. cannot be perceived or understood, thus making nibbana 
an incomprehensibility or a state mystical. After what has 
so far been said it may not be necessary to point out that these 
are grossly mistaken assertions. ‘The existential ambiguity has, 
in 1ts very nature the tendency to lead on towards mysticism, 
and that is precisely why certain existentialist thinkers do £0 
mystic, But this going mystic is simply because a surmounting 
of the ambiguity is not perceived. Mystification is a state 
pertaining to the puthujjana, and not the arahat who has realized 
mbbana, who has surmounted the existential ambiguity. All 
sense of subjectivity has ceased in the arahat, and with that 
has ceased all numinous and mystic experiences described by 
mystics—the Absolute, the Divine, the true Self, the Essence, 
the Oneness, and all the rest of it. 


The Buddha describes the arahat as “immeasurable”? 
(appameyyo).* But this does not mean he is something mystic 
or beyond all understanding. It only means that there is nothing — 
to be measured; that is to say, there is no matter, feeling, 
perception, determinations or consciousness identified as being 
‘I’ or ‘self’, and thereby to appear as something measurable. 
This decchibilon ‘immeasurable’ should be taken in the same 
sense as when it is said that the arahat’s consciousness has 

“ceased” or that “actually and in truth there is no arahat to 
be found.” No doubt it is not easy to see or understand all 
this. But the difficulty of seeing or understanding a thing should 
not be mistaken to mean that the thing is mystic. 


Further, itis sometimes thought that the arahat’s vijj@ was 
ever present even when he was not anarahat that when he was 
a non-arahat the defilements (kilesa) or the stains (upakkilera) 
merely covered up this va not letting it become manifest 
and that therefore the arahat’s experience is a “return to the 
original nature of things.” Again this subtle resort to mysticism— 
which is also a subtle holding to belief in self —is far from correct, 
and it is allied to things like the Vedantic notion of the ever- ’ 


1. Anguttarantkaya I, Tikanipata, Apayikavagga, Sutta No. 3. 
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present indwelling glory of the Atman. Intimately related at 
bottom to such ideas is that expressed in statements of the 
following type: “‘In fact, the doctrine of soulessness opens up to 
mankind exalting prospects for, if there is no self, there is no 
bondage and, ultimately no need for liberation, for what is 
there to free? We are already free. Nirvana is here and now, 
if we would only open our eyes!”’ Incidentally, this last statement _ 
further provides us with a good example of how the puthujjana 
improperly attending to things comes to the view “There is no 
self for me’ and so falls into difficulties. (How this view puts 
him into difficulties was indicated by us in Chapter VII. Note 
also the subtle perception of pleasurableness in the statement.) 
Just because there is a match-stick and a sur face to strike it on, 
we cannot say that the flame was ever present and it was just 
suppressed or covered up. ‘There must also be a striking the 
match, and further one must be informed that if he wants the 


-. flame the stick must be struck on the surface—a striking which, 


like the flame, is still not existent at all. In this simile the match- 
stick and the surface are the five-holding-aggregates, the striking 
is the developing the noble eightfold path, and the informer is 
the Buddha. Just as much as the flame was net there until 
the striking was done, vijj@ was mot there untill the path 
was fully developed. You cannot have both wa and avyja 
(at least not the arahat’s vija and the puthwjana’s aviyjja), one 
suppressed and the other manifest. When I know that a thing 
is good, at that one and the same time I cannot know that the 
thing is bad, though it is possible for me to develop my thinking 
(in the passage of time) to the point of knowing that it is bad; 

and when I know that it is bad, at that one and the same time 
I cannot know that it is good. The Anguttaranikaya I, Ekanipata, 
Sukavagga, Sutta No. 9—which is a Sutta often quoted as pointing 
to an ever present ‘luminous’ mind—says: ““This mind, monks, 
is luminius (capable of clear reflexion), and it is stained by 
occasional stains.””” This statement constitutes this sutta in its 
SAN Ae eal Deol, SoD AE oh aS 


1. Pabhassaramidam bhikkhave cittam tanca kho Ggantukehi upakktlesehi au 
thant 
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entirety. The Sutta that follows is, “This mind, monks, is 
luminious (capable of clear reflexion), and freed from occasional 
I Obviously these two Suttas describe two different 
types of luminious minds. That by ‘luminious mind’ is meant a 
mind capable of clear reflexion is indicated in the following 
Sutta passage: ““That mind is pliable, and workable, and 
luminious, and not brittle.’* The Sutta that precedes the two 
consecutive Suttas of the Sukavagga we have just quoted says: 
_“T consider not, monks, there to be any other thing that turns as 

swiftly, that is to say, as the mind—so muchso monks, that it is 
difficult to illustrate how swift to turn it is.’? And here too this 
Statement constitutes this Sutta in its entirety. These Suttas 
which are each composed-of single statements should be taken 
together, and they too with the other Suttas forming the Chapter 
(the Sukavagga) as a whole. ‘That the match-stick is capable of 
producing a flame when struck on the surface does not permit us 
to assume that the flame was there hidden at all times. Like- 
Wise, that the mind is capable of producing vijjé when it clearly 
reflects does not permit us to say that vijja was ever present but 
hidden or unnoticed. ‘The Buddha says that as a result of his 
efforts before attaining Buddhahood. “Eye arose, knowledge 
arose, understanding arose, science arose, light arose.’’* These 


stains.” 


were not there in him earlier. 


In the Angutiaranikaya, I. Tikanipaita, Brahamnavagga, Sutta No. 5, 
in terms a thoughtful man could be persuaded to think, the 
Buddha points out that man intends harm to himself and or to 
others because of lust, hate and delusion, and that if lust, hate 
and delusion are abandoned he would no Jonger intend such; 


Anguttaranikaya I, Ekanipata, Sukavagga, Sutta N 


Anguttaranikaya I, Tikanipata, Lonaphalavagga, Sutia No. 11. 

Naham bhikkhave afiian ekedhammam samanupassimi yam evam lahuparivattam 
 yathaidam cittam, ydvancidam bhikkhave upamapi na sukara yava lahuparivattam 

cittam tt. (Anguttarantkaya I, Ekanipdta, Sutta No. 8) 

Cakkhum udapadi iadnam udapadi, pafiiia udapadi, vijja udapadi,a loko udapadi. 

(Mahavagga I, Pancavaggiyakatha.) 
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and further, to the extent that he sees that no harm is intended 
when lust, hate and delusion are abandoned, to the extent 
nibbana—which is the destruction of lust, hate and delusion—is 
immediately visible, or visible here and now (sanditthika). 
But this does not mean that, as the Pali Text Society Dictionary 
says, ‘“Nibbana'is purely and solely an ethicalstate, to be reached 
in this birth by ethical practices, contemplation and insight. 
It is therefore not transcendental.” That is making things far 
too simple. For, the destruction of lust, hate and delusion 1s 
at one and the same time the destruction of avzjja and asmimana, 
which gives to the destruction of lust, hate and delusion a very 
much more subtle and deep a meaning. Nibbana may be called 
an ethical state only in as far as the way to its relaization, 
being yet involved with subjectivity, can be called an ethical 
practice, though it is an ethical practice unknown to and not 
understood by the puthujjana and all his schools of ethics. But 
inasmuch as in nibbdna there is no subjectivity. whatsoever, 
nibbana is the extinction of ethics, and therefore it transcends 
ethics. ‘The arahat is like the lotus that grows up out of the mud, 
but having grown up out of the mud, remains untouched by the 
mud. ; 


Unlike the puthujjana who can see the attenuation of lust, 
hate and delusion only at a coarse level, the sekha sees the destruc- 
tion of lust, hate and delusion at its root-structural level, i.e. 
in terms of the destruction of upddina, which is what, in the 
proper sense of sceing, seeing nibbdna is. And if that is so, 
what precisely is this seeing nibbdna? ‘The latent tendencies 
to the conceits of ‘I’-making and ‘mine’-making (ahamkaramam- 
mamkaramananusaya) are either manifest or not manifest, and 
when manifest ‘I’ and ‘mine’ have been made (katam). Now, one 
can experience the subsidence of manifest ‘unpleasure with 
the subsidence of the made ‘I’ and the- made ‘mine’, and see 
that this is actually so whilst such experience is present. — In 


other words one can be mindful and aware that one’s experience 


has no unpleasure of any sort because no ‘I’ or ‘mine’has been 
made in that experience. \This experience leads one to the 
inevitable conclusion that if the latent tendencies tothe conceits 
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not abide contacting it with his body. Even so, friend, that. 


cessation of “being” is nibbana has been well seen as it really is by 


right understanding and yet I am not an arahat, a destroyer — 
of the cankers.” (Samyutta Nikdya Il, Tr. Tr. P. 186). This 
vision of the sekha’s, unlikethe coarse vision the puthyjana can 
derive, is unshakeable and beyond doubt. The sekha has no 
doubt whatsoever that if dukkha is to be destroyed all upadaina 


must be destroyed. rs 


“Monks, were there a holding to belief in self from the holding 
to which there would not arise sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, 
grief and despair, then maintain that holding to belief in self. 
But, monks, do you see that holding to belief in self from the 
holding to which belief in self there would not arise sorrow, 
lamentation, unpleasure, grief and despair?” 


“No, Venerable One.” 


_ “Good, monks, neither do I consider there to be a holding 
to belief in self from the holding to which belief in self there 
would not arise sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, grief and 
despair.’”! | | | | 

The Pathujjana would think he is justified in asking: if 
feeling is completely extinct since experience is completely 
extinct, how could this extinction of feeling be considered 


something desirable or pleasant (Sukha)?. We have _ this 


question asked by Udiyi answered by Venerable Siriputta 
in the Anguttara Nikiya IV, Navakavipita, Mahavagga, 
Sutta No. IV. | | 


“But what herein is pleasant, friend Sadriputta, since here in 
there is nothing felt?’ 


1. Lam bhikkhave attavddupddanam upddiyetha yamsa attavddupaddanam upddiyato 
na uppajjeyyum _— sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupdyaisd. Passatha no tumhe 
bhikkhave tam altavadupadinam yamsa attavddu padinam upddiyato ne 
uppayjeyyum sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupaydsati ? 

No hetam bhante. 


Sddhu bhikkhave. Ahampi kho tam bhikkhave attavadupidinam na samanupassims 
Jyamsa attavddupddinam upddiyato na upajjeyyum sokaparidevadukkhadoman- 
assupayasa. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 22) 
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“Just this herein is pleasant, friend, that herein there is 
nothing felt’. 


This means therefore that complete extinction-i.e. the extinc- 
tion element without reridue—is perceived as pleasant (not felt 
for when there 1s extinction there is no feeling) precisely because 
no feeling is felt. An objection may be raised that the Sutta 
quoted above does not specifically refer to the extinction element 
without residue (Anupddisesa Nibbana dhatu ) but merely 
“to extinction (nibbana). But it will be seen that the Sutta 
deals with progressive extinction, and that the attainment of 
the cessation of perception and feeling is also considered pleasant. 
From the point of view of feeling, feeling is totally absent in 
both this attainment and in the extinction element without 
residue. And the arahat knows that his life reaching its end 
will beutter extinction. ‘Further, monks,the monk whoisalearn- 
ing ender understands the six faculties: the eye-faculty, the ear- 
faculty, the nose-faculty, the tonyue-faculty, the body-faculty 
and the mind-faculty. He understands: these six faculties 
shall cease without remainder in every way and everywhere, 
nor shall other six faculties arise anywhere or any how” (Samyutta 
Nikaya page 230) | 


But then, the puthujjana still may ask; if consciousness 18 
utterly extinct when the arahat’s life ceases, why cannot questions 
like “Does the arahat exist after death?. ‘‘Does the arahat 
not exist after death 2? etc. be answered in the affirmative or 
in the negative, simple and straight’. The reason why these 
questions should not be so answered is that they are based upon 
the fact that inasamuch as the puthyyana falsely assumes his 
life to be the existence of a sell, he assumes the arahat’s life 
also to be the existence of a self. In the Anguttaranikaya IV. 
Avyakatavagga, Sutta No. 1, the Buddha points out that these 
questions are a “sone”? to craving” (tanhagatam), are a “gone 
to perceiving”’ (sanndgatam) 1 are a “conceiving” (manfitam), 
are a “gone to holding” (upadadnagatam), are a “remorse” (vip- 


1. ‘Gone to perceiving”’ (sannaigatam) refers to perceiving ‘I’ or ‘self’. The 
same applies to “conceiving” (mafititam) as we pointed out in Chapter IV. 
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patisira).' And this simply means that the individual who 
asks these questions is holding to beliefin self. Such an indivi- 
dual is really asking the question: What will happen to my 
self after death if I become an arahat?. But he may not be 
aware that this is the underlying question that 1s actually concer- 
ning him. | 

The puthujjana is not in, a position to see the meaning of the 
arahat laying down life, for the reason that he always makes 
the assumption of a self; and consequently, any possible 
subjective absence is, for him, anxiety-determining. It is - 


‘this anxiety that makes him ask these questions. Likewise, all 


answers to them—-whether in the affirmative orin the negative— 
are anxiety-determining.- It is again the existential ambiguity 
rearing its ugly head. Any direct answers to these questions, 
either in the affirmative or in the negative, will fall within the 


_ eternalist—view (sassatavdda) or within the anihilationist—view 


(ucchedavada) or within a combination of both these views (or 
opinions, or beliefs). But both these views are wrong since 
they are both based upon the assumption of a self implicitly 
or explicitly. In fact, in the Sutta we quoted above it is said 
that asking these questions is also a “‘gone to view”? (ditthigatam).? 

What the puthujjana has to do is to first see and understand 
arahatness. When he has achieved this, and is then no longer a 
puthujana, he will find that the extinction element without 
residue is the natural sequence of the extinction element 
with residue, and that questions concerning the arahat existing 


or otherwise after death are no longer applicable, and hence 


are no longer to be asked, are questions which are “‘of the nature 


not to be answered (ayyakaranadhammo).* 


1. ‘The remorse here is due to the fact that the Teaching does not answer 
these questions which, because of his not understanding the Teaching, 
he thinks should be answered. 

2. “Gone to view’ (ditthigatam) refers to having wrong views (micchd- 

ditthi 


3. Angutiaranikaya IV, Avydkatavagga, Sutta No. |. 
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Incidentally, with regard to these quesiions, one often finds 
writers merely stating that “an attempt at their solution was 
not regarded as conducive to Enlightenment. “Though this 
statement is not wrong, it is, by itself, misleading for three 
reasons: (1) It makes things far too simple, (2) It leaves a 
somewhat mystic air around things. (3) It carries the subtle 
implication that the questions may be solved, only attempting 
to solve them is not conducive to Enlightement. ‘The correct 
position is that these questions are inapplicable. That being 
so, the questioner must first try to see deathlessness (amata), 
i. e. the arahat’s experience, and so be a sekha, then he will 
mot ask these questions, because he will then understand, that 
they are invalid, and hence that any attempt at answering 
them is unjustifiable. 


On one occasion the Buddha so admonished Vacchagotta 
when the latter asked these questions. Vacchagotta then 
preclaimed that he was at a loss on this point, that he was 
bewildered, and what is more, that that measure of satisfaction 
he had had from former conversation with the Buddha—even that’ 
was lost;. At which the Buddha informed Vacchagotta that 
he ought to be at a loss, that he ought to be bewildered, which 
only means thatthe puthujjana ought to find himself confronted 
with a difficulty when he considers the Buddha’s Teaching. 
“You ought to be at a loss, Vaccha, you ought to be bewildered. 
For, Vaccha, this Teaching is profound, difficult to. see...””. 

This particular discourse to Vacchagotta is well worth a 
careful study. The common mistake made with this Sutta 
is that the extinction of the blazing fire is assumed to be likened 
to the laying down of the arahat’s life. But the blazing fire 
is brought in as a simile to denote the ‘person’ (sakkdya). 
Just as the fire burns and exists by taking up dried leaves and 
sticks (tinakaithupadinam), so does the ‘person’ exist by holding— 
And just as the fire will become extinct (nibbayeyya) when there 





1. Alam ht te Vaccha atinanaya alam sammohaya. Gambhirohayam Vaccha dhainmo 
duddaso. (Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 72.) 
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is no more taking up of dried leaves and sticks, so does the 
‘person’ become extinct when the holding ceases.’ What 
would remain is that which is referred to as the extinction 
element with residue and designated as arahat. Inasmuch as » 
there is now no fire to go east, west, north, south or anywhere 
else, with regard to the arahat there being no ‘person’ to 
die all questions concerning a ‘person’ existing or otherwise 
after death are inapplicable. 


1. When the fire is extinguished (nibbuta) no one supposes that the fire has 


gone into a mysterious state. Likewise, we are not to suppose that when 
the person (sakkdya) is extinguished—i.e. attained (nibbana), the ‘person, 
has attained a mysterious state. The ‘person’ is extinct, and what remains 
is arahatness; and this arahatness too will be extinct in time. 
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PATICCASAMUPPADA ; 


In the doctrine called the paticcasamuppa da the Buddha gives 
us the structure of the. arising of dukkha and of the ceasing of 
dukkha. The compound word paticcasamuppida means dependent- 
arising, but for convenience sake we shall use the Pali word 
paticcasamuppada wen. referring 1o dependent-arising. 


The standard formulation or exemplification of patw- 
casamuppada (dependent-arising) is as follows: 

“In this being there, this is there; from the arising of this, 
this’ arises: that is to say, with nescience as condition, 
determinations; with determinations as condition, consciousness ; 
with consciousness as condition, name-&-matter; with name-&- 
matter as condition, six bases; with six bases as condition, 
contact; with contact as condition, feeling; with feeling as 
condition, craving; with craving as condition, ‘holding; with 
holding as condition ‘being’; with ‘being’ as condition, birth ; 
with birth as condition, ageing-&-death, sorrow, lamentation, 
unpleasure, grief, and despair, come into being. Thus is the 
arising of this whole mass of dukkha.’”* , 

In this not being there, this is not there; from the ceasing 
of this, this ceases: that is to say, with cessation of nescience 
ceasing of determinations; with cessation of determinations 
ceasing of consciousness; with céssation of consciousness, ceasing 
of name-& matter; with cessation of name-&-matter, ceasing 
of six bases; with cessation of six bases, ceasing of contact; with 
cessation of contact, ceasing of feeling; with cessation of feeling, 
ceasing of craving; with cessation of craving, ceasing of holding; 
with cessation of holding, cca sing of ‘being’; with cessation 
of ‘being’, ceasingof birth; with cessation of birth, ageing-&- 

h, sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, grief, and despair 
Thus is the ceasing of this whole mass of dukkha.’ te 
NESE Ceo S Pans Mantle FOE Nese s lerdal ureomemraeet eee OTS orgs ea ana ae 
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This OPM AON in the arising direction is termed ‘“‘with 
the grain” whilst in the ceasing direction ib is termed “against 
the grain”. In Pali, this ets the grain” is termed anuloma 
whilst the “against the grain” is termed patiloma. It would 
be very convenient if we use these two Pali words—anuloma 
_ and patiloma—when referring tothe paticcasamuppada formulation 
in its two directions. 

Now inthe Samyuttanikdya I, Abhisamasanvn tia, Gahapativagga, 
| Sutta No: 3, the paticcasamuppida anuloma (without the three 
factors of nescience, determinations and name-and- -matter, ) 
is defined as the “arising of dukkha’’ (dukkassa samudaya), and 
paticcasamuppada patiloma is defined as the “‘ceasing of dukkha’’ 
(dukhassa atthagamo). ‘Thus the faticcasamuppaida anuloma is the 
second noble truth whilst the paticcasamuppada patiloma is the 
third noble truth. Therefore the paticcasamuppada anuloma 
can be called “the truth of arising” (samudhaya sacca) and the 
paticcasamuppada patiloma can be called “the truth of ceasing” 
(nirodha sacca), or as the Samyuttanikaya I, Abhisamayasamyutta, 
Gahapativagga Sutta No. 9 states, the anuloma is the Ue of 
the world” (loka samudaya) and the patiloma is the “ceasing 
of the world” (loka nirujjha). Therefore the paticcasamuppaida — 
formulation is dealing with the difference between a puthujana 
and an arahat, and the question of the sekha simply does not | 
arise. The sekha is in between. He is looking both ways, 
to the past and the future. ‘The past is anuloma (with the grain) 
and the future is patiloma (against the grain). (The puthujjana 
also looks at the past and the future. But whatever past and 
future he looks at, that past as well as that future are both 
anuloma.) Sf it is too late to include the sekha in the anuloma, 
it is too early to include him in the fatiloma. It is as if he is 
something of both. 


Now all this then means that if paticcasamuppada is seen the 
four noble truths are also seen, since to see one truth is, aS We 
have pointed out.earlier, to see/ali the four. And seeing the 
four noble truths is just seeing the Buddha’s Teaching. Thus 
it 1s said: “He who sees dependent-arising sees the T eaching': 
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he who sees the Teaching sees dependent-arising.””* 

This then points to the following situation: that is, if we have 
so far spoken of the four noble truths, then we have also spoken. 
of paticcasamuppada. And again if that is so, when we come to 
discuss the paticcasamuppida formulation we will, to some extent 
at least, have to keep pointing to things we have already said. 

Now, the Buddha explains that the pateccasamuppada means 
‘In this being there, this is there; from the arising of this, this 
arises. In this not pace) Aexe, this is not there; from the 
ceasing of this, this ceases”. This is a structural principle. — 
In its simplest form it means; For B to be present, A must be 
present; and conversely, when A is absent, B is also absent. 
In the Dighanikiya Sutta No. 15, the Buddha tells us how each 
one of the dependencies in the paticcasamuppada formulations 
‘is to be understood. As an example, the dependency ‘with 
craving as condition, ‘holding” is to be understood thus: 

“With craving as condition, holding’—thus was that said. 
So, Ananda, how there is ‘With craving as condition, holding’— 
That should be known in just thismanner. Were there, Ananda, 
no craving whatsoever df anyone in anything—that is to say, 
craving for sight, craving for sound, craving for smell, craving 
for taste, craving fortouch, cravingfor image—in craving not 
being there at all, from the ceasing of cr vane would holding 
be manifest ?”. 


‘““There tvould not, lord.” 

“Therefore, Ananda, just that is the cause, that the occasion, 
that bhers AnAS that the condition of holding—that is to say, 
CLAVING ne < 

This simply tells us that there cannot be any holding 
whatsoever were there no craving, that when craving ceases 
holding also ceases, and that craving is the condition for the 
arising of holding. It does not tell us anything more. 

The question may now arise: Could there be craving but no 
holding? The answer to this is just that so long as there is 


— 


1. Majjhimanikaya, Sutia No. 26. 
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avijja there is holding, and therefore there can be no situation 
where there couid be craving but no holding. This question 
of whether the determination can exist without the correspon- 
dingly determined thing not exisiing in relation to the 
paticcasamuppidafornmulatio; is to be solved through examination 
of avyjé which is really a negative (not-knowing), the positive 
manifestation of which negative is primarily the holding indicated 
in the root-structure of reflexive experience. This negative 
and its positive always go hand in hand. If one is there, the 
other is there. | 


Again, in the Parivimansana Sutta,) the Buddha explains how a 
monk reflecting on the paticcasamuppada formulation should 
reflect. If he deals with the same dependency ‘“‘With craving 
as condition, holding” he is advised to deal with it is follows: 


“And further reflecting, he reflects: “This holding—what is 
its occasion, what is its arising, in what is it born, what is its 
source? In what being, is there holding; in what not being, 
is there no holding?’ He reflecting understands thus. Holding 
is there from the occasion craving, from the arising of craving, 
from the birth of craving, from the source craving. Craving 
being there, there is holding. Craving not being there, there 
is no holding.” 

Clearly, craving must be present, for holding to occur (tinha 
sati upidina hoti).2 If craving is absent, then holding does 
not occur (tanha asati upidana na hoti).® Silas 

Quite obviously, this principle underlying the paticcasamuppida 
formulation makes the paticcasamuppida formulation a doctrine 
to be seen and understood in this state of things and does not 
‘any way warrant running into past periods (such as past lives) 
or into future periods (such as future lives). In fact, in 
the Majhimanikiya, Sutta No. 38, the Buddha having discussed 
the paticcasamuppida formulation with the monks, asks the 
specific question from the monks as to whether he who. knows 


1. Samyuttanikdya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Dukkavagga, Sutia No. 1. 
2. Ibid. : 
Ss DIG: 
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and sees the paticcasamuppada formulation will think in terms 
of past and future. ‘The monks answer in the negative. 


But inspite of allthis and more, the traditional interpretation 
of the paticcasamuppada formulation —which seems to have gained 
firm ground as the orthodox interpretation—interprets this all 
important doctrine in terms of kamma (intentional action) and 
kammavipaka (fruit of intentional action) of three successive 
lives. Accordingly, in the twelve-factored formulation, nescienceé 
(avijja) and determinations (sankhdra) are said to be kamma 
of the previous life, and their fruit (vipdka) is consciousnes; 
(vififigna), name-and-matter (ndmaripa), six bases (saldyatana), 
contact (phassa) and feeling (vedand) in this present life, whilst 
craving (tanh), holding (upadana) and ‘being’ (bhava) are kamma 
in this present life, and their fruit is birth (jatz), ageing-and- 
death, sorrow, lamentation, unpleasure, grief and despair 
(jarémarana sokaparidevadukkhadomanssupaydsa) in the next life 
that is to follow. ‘This interpretation which seems to have 
its roots in the Patisambhidamagga and in the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
is expounded at hengy” in the twelfth Chapter of the Visud- 
dhimagga. 


Thus, of the twelve factors Henhoned in this Pialation: 
the first two pertain to the previous life, the next eight pertain 
to the present life, and the last two pertain to the future life 
that is to follow the present. 


Schematically the position could be represented as follows: 


Kamma of previous life { (1. Nescience (avzja) 
| ( 2. Determinations (sankhara) 


Consciouness (vififdana) 
Name-and-matter (ndmariipa) 
Six bases ,(salayatana) 
Contact ( phasso) 

Feeling (vedand) 


Fok 


Vipaka of present life < 


LON ONO 


a 
L 
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{ (8. Craving (tanh) 
Kamma in Present life { ( 9. - Holding (updddna) 
3 (10. ‘Being’ (bhava) 
Vipaka in next life (11. Birth (jatt) 
| (12. Ageing- and - death, sorrow 
lamentation, unpleasure, grief 
and despair 
(jarimarana sokaparideva duk- 
khadomanassupiyasa). 


That this interpretation is quite unsatisfactory in the matter 
of seeing or understanding dukkha and its cessation here and 
mow is ali too obvious. 


The Buddha quite definitely states that it is wrong to hold 
the view that all feelings are the result of past acts. “In this, 
Sivaka, those recluses and divines with such a belief, with such a 
view, that whatsoever pleasant or unpleasant or neither-pleasant- 
‘nor-unpleasant feeling as individual feels, all that is caused 
by past action—that is a going to excess in what is known by 
oneself, that is a going to excess in what is accepted as true in 
the world. Therefore, I say those recluses and divines to be 
wrong’. In this Sutta which seems to limit itself to bodily 
feeling, it is said that as far as conceras bodily feeling there 
are seven causes which are not the result of former kamma. 
Only as the eighth do we find the cause being the result of 
former kamma (kammavipikaja vedand). ‘Therefore if the 
_ traditional interpretation is right this would mean that the 

paticcasamuppada formulation deals with certain bodily feelings 
only, i.e. with the kammavipakaja vedana only, not with all feelings. 
But it is said: “Friend, pleasant and unpleasant (feeling) 
are dependently-crisen, the Auspicious One has declared. 
Dependent on what? Dependent on contact.’? This means 





1. Samyuttanikaya IV, Vedanasamyutta, Atihasatapariyayavagga, Sutta No. 1. 
2. Samyuttanikdya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Dasabalavagga, Sutta No. 5. 
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that the dependency “dependent on contact, feeling” hold | 


good for all feeling, of whatever kind it be. Kammavipika 
vedana (i.e. feeling which has result of former kamma as th 
cause) is also dependent on contact. Further, that there 
can be no feeling without contact is a matter to be seen in 
every experience. __ 7 | 

Whatever feeling that is experienced new is dependent 
upon conditions mow existing, even though the feeling has in 
one way or other a relation to past action. For example; 
A abused B some time ago; B meets A now, and B remembering 


the past mow abuses, A, thus causing A to experience unpleasure 


mow. I'he unpleasure A mow experiences is by virtue of A 


having abused B in the past. Thus A’s unpleasure is kam-| 


mavipikaa (due to result of past kamma): but yet it is now 
dependent upon conditions mow existing. If mow A has no 
notions of ‘I’ ‘mine’ and ‘self’, then A cannot now experience 
unpleasure even though B abuses him now by virtue of A 


having abused B in the past. Present feeling is always 


structerally dependent upon present conditions. So also 
is anything else that is presently existing: Ifthe present conditions 
for present feeling are removed then present feeling is also 
removed. ‘The point is that present structural dependency 
should not be mixed up with past phenomena which are presently 
mot existing. In other words, present structure does not 
presently depend for its existence on conditions that are past 
_and are now no more. | | 
The Sutianipata Verse 653 says: 

“In this way the wise see action as it really is, seeing dependent- 

arising, understanding result of action.” 

‘This verse is sometimes taken by itself-i.e. isolated from the 
two verses preceeding it—and utilized to justify the three-life 
interpretation of the paticcasamuppida formulation Which, as 
we said eariier, interprets the paticcasamuppada formulation as a 
doctrine of kamma and kammavipika. But the two verses that 
precede this verse (i.e. the Verses 65! and 652) areas follows: 


Verse 65x “By action is one a farmer, by actiona craftsman, 
By action is one a merchant, by action a servant, 
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Verse 652 By actionis onea thief, by action a soldier, 
By action is one a priest, by action a king.” 


Now if verse 653 is read after reading these two verses 651 & 
652—whcih obviously is what should be done is this case the 
meaning of verse 653 becomes plain. It simply means that 
what one is depends upon what one does; and the result of © 
acting (kammavipika) in a certain way is that one is known 
accordingly. (Here v:péka is not used in the sense of the delayed 
result that comes from ethically significant action.) Quite 
plainly these verses have nothing to do with a past life or 
future life, and quite naturally the dependent arising mentioned 
therein too has nothing to do with a past or future life or with 
action and the delayed result that comes from such action. 


If every feeling I experience now is the fruit of kamma in a 
previous existence, then I can have no present responsibility 
for my present feeling. If I hold the view that all my present 
feelings are the fruit of action in past lives then I will be holding 
to a form of predestination or determinism. And the Buddha 
very clearly rejects all forms or predestination or determinism, 
He states that to hold the belief or have the view that all feelings. 
an individual feels are because of past action (sabbam pubbe 
katahetu) is wrong, and that for such an individual there is no. 
purpose served by making an effort. All his present effort 
in such a case will be of no avail. But my experience tells me 
that in the present, here and now, I can determine the type of 
feeling I like to experience. A way out of dukkha, here and 
now, is possible precisely because everything I experience here 
and now is mot the fruit of kamma in a past life. Irrespective 
of kamma in past lives there yet is the possibility of destroying 
dukka here and now. 


But as bad as any form of predestination or determinism 
that this traditional interpretation promotes, is the damage 
that it does to the very nature of the Buddha’s Teaching. The 
Buddha said that the paticcasamuppada formulation is immediately 
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visible (sanditthiko). He said that it is also not involving time — 


(akaliko). “Monks, this Teaching is immediately visible, is not 
involving time, is a come-and-see, is leading on to be understood 
individually by the wise.’! But the traditional! interpretation 


of the paticcasamuppida formulation does not make the pazte- 


casamuppida formulation immediately visible and not involving 
time. It cannot possibly do so when rebirth is brought into 
the question at the very outset. It is not everybody who sees 


rebirth. By seeirg rebirth is meant the seeing of beings passing © 
away here and arising there (satta passeyya cavaméne upapajjamano.)* 


The noble disciple who sees the paticcasamuppada formulation 
may not see rebirth. To be arahat one must fully comprehend 
the faticcasamuppada formulation, see it throughly. If the 
traditional interpretation is right, then, to be arahat one must 
clearly see rebirth also. But the Suttas® tell us that there were 
arahats who did not see rebirth or even possess any psychic 


powers. ~When the traditional interpretation begins by saying — 


that owing to the determinations of my previous existence my 
consciousness arose in this existence, and ends up by saying 
that owing to my present ‘being’ there comes birth into the next 


existence, a great part of the paticcasamuppada formulation iS 


immediately removed from being a matter of seeing here and 
now to being either an article of belief or a working hypothesis 
that is always‘left for future verification. 


If the arising and ceasing of dukkha is neither a matter of 
mere belief nor a matter of hypothesis, but is a matter of direct 
experience here and now, then the paticcasamuppadda formulation 
which indicates the arising and ceasing of dukkha must also be a 
matter for immediate seeing and direct experience here andnow. 
To interpret this doctrine in such a way that it cannot be seen 
here and now is really to work with a contradiction with regard 
to the Buddha’s Teaching. ‘There is, however, no perceivable 
reason for one to work with a contradiction. There are no 





1. Majjiimanikdya, Suita No. 38 
2. Majjhimanikdya, Sutta No. 79 
3, Samyuitanikdya II, Abhisamayasamyutta, Mahdvagga, Sutta No. 10. 
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contradictions in the Suttas. In them there is no doubt a want 
of being very specific and precise at times. For example, when 
the five holding aggregates are meant only the words ‘five 
aggregates’ are sometimes used; or, when nibbana with residue — 
is meant only the word nibbdna is used; or again, the words 
‘cessation, of consciousness’ are used to refer both to the cessation 
of holding-consciousness which applies to the living arahat 
andto the cessation of the arahat’s consciousness which happens 
when the arahat’s life comes toanend. Itis really that looseness 
in Janguage present in conversation. But these are not con- 
tradictions, and the keen student soon learns to spot out what 

precisely is being referred to. Nor do we find in the Sutta 
any scholastic concepts as are to be found in the Commentaries 
to these Suttas— concepts which only cause confusion. Nor 

also do we find in the Suttas any kind of mysticism. The 
Buddha’s Teaching is something to be seen and experienced 
here and now. It has only one purpose behind it—to destroy 
dukkha, and it is designed to lead on towards the destruction 
of that dukkha. ) | 


The Buddha himself says that if one were to teach by referring 
to the past or to the future it would cause perplexity and doubt - 
in the mind of the one who is being taught. “If I were to set 
forth to you, headman, the arising and the coming to an end of 
unpleasure by referring to past time ‘(saying), “thus it was in 
‘the past period’, herein you would have doubt and perplexity, 
If, I were to set forth to you headman, the arising and the coming 
to an end of unpleasure by referring to future time (saying), ‘so 
will it be in the future period’, you would likewise have doubt 
and perplexity.”!. But this is precisely what the traditional 
three-life interpretation of the paticcasamuppada formulation 
does. It begins by referring to past time and ends up by referring 
to future time, the result being doubt and perplexity. Dukkha 

and the cessation of dukkha has to be shown by reference to 
the present if it is to be shown without causing, doubt and 
preplexity. 


1. Samyuttanikdya IV, Géminisamyutia, Sutta No. 11 
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Once there is certain knowledge of the present, the past 
and the future can be rightly inferred, since the nature of things 
is invariable. As it is now, so was it in the past, and so will 
it be in the future. This inferred knowledge of the nast and the 
future from the knowledge of the present is called anvaye sanam. 
“Any recluses and divines whoin bygone times have thoroughly 
known ageing-and death, have thoroughly known the arising 
of ageing-and death, have thoroughly known the ceasing of 
ageing-and-death, have thoroughly known the path leading 
to the ceasing of ageing-and-death, they all of them have 
thoroughly known it just thus, even as I do now. And any 
recluses and brahmins who in the future time wili thoroughly 
know ageing-and-death......they allof them will thoroughly 
know it just thus, even as I do now. This is his inferred 
knowledge.’”? 

Though the traditional interpretation of the paticcasamuppada 
formulation is quick to bring in rebirth to explain this most 
important teaching of the Buddha, we find the Buddha him- 
self showing a reluctance to discuss the subject of rebirth with 
anyone who does not here and now see rebirth. Having | 
advised Udayi to put aside the question of past lives and future 
lives he directed Udiayi’s attention to the principle underlying 
the paticcasamuppada formulation. ‘“‘Udayi, whoever could 
recollect a variety of former habitations, that is to say, one 
birth, two births......... and could recol’ect thus in all their 
mode and detail a variety of former habitations, either he could 
ask me a question concerning the past or I could ask him a 
question concerning the past; either he could turn his mind 
to answering my question concerning the past or I could turn 
my mind to answering his question concerning the past. Udiayi, 
whoever cou!d with purified exalted vision, surpassing that of 
men, see beings dying and being born mean, excellent, comely, - 
ugly, fortunate, unfortunate......could comprehend beings going 
according to kamma, either he could ask me a question concerning’ 


|. Samyuttanikaya I, Abhisamayasamyutia, Kalarakkattiya Vagga, Sutta No. 3. 
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the future or I could ask him a question concerning the future; 
either he could turn his mind to answering my question con- 
cerning the future or I could turn my mind to answering his 
question concerning the future. Wherefore, Udayi, let be 
the past, let be the future; I will set forth to you the doctrine. 
That is to say: In this being there, this is there; from the arising 
of this, this arises. In this not being there, this is not there; from 
the ceasing of this, this ceases.”4 And this doctrine mentioned 
by the Buddha to Udiayi is exemplified by the Buddha himself 
as the paticcasamuppida formulation. . “Here, Ananda, a monk 
knows thus: In this being there, thisis there; from the arising 
of this, this arises. In this not being there, this is not there; 
fron the ceasing of this, this ceases. ‘That is to say: with ne- 
science as condition, determinations; with determinations as 
condition, consciousness...... To that extent, Ananda, it comes 
on to say that the monk is skilled in dependent-arising.’”* 

There are other difficulties too forthe traditional interpreta- 
tion. 

The traditional interpretation says that determination 
(sankhara) in. the context of the paticcasamuppada formulation 
are action (kamma). Now, the Buddha has said that action 
(kamma) is intention (cetand). So, are we to take the three 
kinds of determinations, viz., body-determinations (i.e. in-and-out 
breathing), speech-determinations (i.e. thinking and pondering) 
and mind-determinations (i.e. perception and feeling) as bodily, 
verbal and mental action (or intention) ? Is this present life 
the result of in-and-out breathing in the last life? Is thinking 
and pondeiing verbal action? And have we to regard 
perception and feeling as intention when the Suttas quite 
definitely differentiate between them? , 

Then again, how does jati (birth) become rebirth or birth 
into the next life? No one would say that he was re-born. 
One would say: I was born, and when I die I will be re-born. 
According to the traditional interpretation the word jat in the 
paticcasamuppida formulation means rebirth. But what is 





1. Majjhimanikaya Sutta No. 115 
2. Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 115. 
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referred to commonly by the word rebirth is, in the Suttas, 
termed punabbavabhinibbatti. This punabbhavabhinibbatti is a 
compound word which means “coming to be of another exis- 
tence’, For example: katam panavuso ayatim punabbhavabhinibbatti— 
“How, friend, is there in the future the coming to be of another 
existence’!, In the following Sutta passage both jdati and 
punabbhavabhinibbatti appear: ayatim punabbhavabhinibbattiya sati 
ayatim jati jaraimaranam sokaparidevadukkhadomanassupiyasa sambha- 
vanti—‘‘In there being in the future a coming to be of existence, 
there are producedin the future birth, ageing-and-death, sorrow, 
lamentation, unpleasure, grief and despair”. 


More inadequacies of the traditional interpretation of the 
paticcasamuppada formulation can indeed be pointed out. These 
are not quite necessary. For the whole point is that the Buddha 
has said that the paticcasamuppida formulation is immediately 
visible (sanditthtka) and not involving time (akaliko). But, 
clearly, if the traditional interpretation is correct, all the twelve 
factors of the faticcasamuppada formulation cannot be seen now 
since they are spread over three successive lives. Though 
one May mow See consciousness, name-and-matter, six bases, 
contact and feeling of this life, one may not now sce the kamma 
on one’s past life, i.e., the nescience and the determinations 
of one’s past life. Again, one may now see the craving, holding, 
‘being’ of this life, but one may not now see the birth, the 
ageing-and-death, etc., that will result from these things in the 
next life. So that one cannot now see “with determinations 
as condition, consciousness” or “with ‘being’ as condition, 
birth”. And if it said that he who sees his past life can see 
that the condition for his consciousness arising in the mother’s 
womb was the determinations of hi» past life, then he is saying: 
When the determinations in my past life ceased there arose 


consciousness inthis life. And that again means he is saying 


that the principle of the faticcasamuppaida formulation (at least 
with the dependency “with determinations as condition, 





1. Magghimanikdya Sutta No. 43. 
2. Samyuttanikdya II, Abhisamaya samyutia, Kalarakhattiyavagga, Sutta No. 8 
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consciousness”) is: with the ceasing of this, this arises. But 
the Buddha says that the principle of the paticcasamuppada formu- 
lation is: with the ceasing of this, this ceases (imassa nirodha 
idam nirujhati). Of course, the traditional interpretation, 
in order to keep to the principle enunciated by the Buddha, 
cannot come up with the absurd theory that whilst there were 
determinations in the previous life there came to be consciousness 
in this life, for then it means that two lives existed at the same 
time. And bringingin the concept ofa “re-linking consciousness’’ 
(patisandhi vifiana), which is mot to be found in the Suttas, 
so as to fill any gap between ceasing there and arising here 
cannot help. It may be that the “evolving consciousness” 
(samvattanikam vififia@nam)1 or the gandhabba* referred to in the 
Suttas has been conceived in this fashion in the exegetical 
books. But whatever be the kind of consciousness, it must 
be dependent on certain conditions, oa sankhdra, and cannot 
arise without the sankhdra also being present. In recent times 
we note that this patisandhi-vitfidna, which we repeat is not 
to be found in the Suttas, has led to very queer theories. 
Perhaps the queerest one amidst them is that this patsandin- 
vingiana hovers around for some time after death awaiting or 
looking for a suitable womb (like a peeping-tom?) in which it 
could embed itself to form, a new life over again. Needless to 
say that this is imagination running riot. But the point 1s 
that this type of fanciful thinking is made possible by this notion 
of patisandhi-viitiana. Perhaps the propagandists of the patisandhr- 
vinfiand may not be aware that this patisandhi-viiifiana is what 
is implicity identified by them as the self or soul which, in an 
obtrusive way, they think passes somehow or other from one 
life to another. In the Majjhima Nikdya Sutta the Buddha calls 
the monk Sati foolish for thinking that when someone 
dies consciousness passes from death and enters a womb for a 
new life to be formed. 


There are other innovations too resorted to in order to overcome 


> 


i Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 100. 
2. Majjkimanikaya, Sutta No. 38. 
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the difficulties arising out of the three-life interpretation of the 
paticcasamuppada formulation. One such, though common, 
innovation is that the fpaticcasamuppada formulation ‘‘should 
be considered as a circle, and not as a chain”. But the patic- 
casamuppaida formulation hasn’t got to be considered either as a 
chain or as a circle! Nor do the Suttas tell us to consider the 
paticcasamuppada formulation as a chain or a circle. 


How misleading this traditional three-life interpretation 
_iscan be seen-from the fact thatasthe Sutta passage quoted by 
us on pg. 169 shows, seeing the impermanence taught by the 
Buddha is seeing paticcasamuppida, is seeing dependent-arising. If 
the paticcasamuppada formulation is to be understood as embracing 
past, present and future lives, then an understanding of 
impermanence cannot be possible, other than for those who 
can see how a death now determines a re-birth; and this is 
something more complicated, than seeing past and future 
living. (A Buddha can see what rebirth will immediately 
take place if a person who now dies;* but others cannot.) 
This Sutta passage tells us that the regarding (samanupassanda) 
a thing as self in one way or another-which is the holding 
(upadana)—is what determines being ‘self’? and therefore this 
regarding is a determination; further that this determination 
arises due to the presence of craving, and that this craving 1s 
due to the presence of feeling born of nescience-contact. So 
we have the determination called regarding a thing as self in 
one way or other being dependent upon four determinations, 
viz., nescience (avijja), contact (phassa), feeling (vedané) and ~ 
craving (tanh). And the Sutta tells us that each one of these 
four determinations which determine the determination called 
regarding a thing as self in one way or other are in turn imper- 
manent, determined, dependently-arisen. Now these four 
determinations namely, nescience, contact, feeling, craving, are 
in fact four of the factors in the paticcasamuppada formulation, 
as the paticcasamuppida formulation points out that contact 
depends upon nescience, feeling depends upon contact, craving 





1. Anguttaranikdya I, Sukha Vagga , Sutta No. \. 
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depends upon feeling. Then, the regarding a thing as self- 
which is the holding (updidana)—depends upon craving as the 
paticcasamuppida formulation again says. Thus, to see the 
impermanence of the holding, which is to see impermanence 
in its essential meaning, is to see paticcasamuppida, i.e., to 
see dependent-arising. But if the traditional interpretation 
of the paticcasamuppida formulation is right we cannot now see 
this impermanence, for according to this interpretation nescience 
(avyjjz) was a matter of the past life and therefore it is mow not 
possible to see how past nescience was impermanent, determined, 
dependently-arisen. Even if by means of recollection one 
recalls how past nescience was determination-dependent, yet - 
it is not a vision that is at the same level of certainty as it would 
be if one now sees presently existing nescience as being presently 
determination-dependent. : 

If what we have so far said concerning the traditional 
interpretation of the paticcasamuppada formulation is not recog- 
nized by one as valid objections to it then indeed no amount of 
argument will wean one away from this interpretation. It 1s, 
as Nanavira Thera points out, a matter of one’s fundamental 
attitude towards one’s own existence. Is there or is there not 
in this life a problem, or rather, anxiety, that can be resolved 
in this present life? 

The question of rebirth—or better, the ques.ion of “coming 
to be of another existence” (punabbhavabhinibbatti)—should be 
Rept strictly away from the present problem of dukkha. One’s 
present dukkha can be solved only in the present. It is sufficient 
to accept on trust the Buddha’s Teaching that if nescience and 
craving are not brought to an end in this life, rebirth will 
take place. Accepting this rebirth—which, as we shall see 
later on, is not the phenomenon that it is commonly thought 
to be—is quite another matter to mixing it up with one’s present 
problem of dukkha which can be solved only in the present. 
It is this mixing these things up that is wrong; in other words, 
it is the seeking a solution to present dukkha in terms of past 
and future lives that is wrong. 
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The irrelevancy of the phenomenon of rebirth in the matter 
of understanding the paticcasamuppada may bring up the question: 
Can the non-temporal—or better, the temporally non-sequential- 
interpretation of the paticcasamuppada, by leaving out rebirth 
due to its very nature of not involving time, lead one to take 
up the position that one can reach the end of dukkha whilst 
denying the doctrine of rebirth which the Buddha set forth? 
If such a position’ is possible it would mean that one can reach 
the end of dukkha whilst assuming that the Buddha’s Teaching 
is wrong in part; that is to say it is right in showing the end of 
dukkha but wrong in tke question of what occurs after death. 

We answer: | 

Tke horest man (who has no knowledge of past and future 
lives) must admit to himself that ke does not know what will 
happen to him afier death. He will also through observation, 
think that tle structure of unpleasure in this life is most probably 
identical to tl e structure of unpleasure in the next life if there 
be one. Now he hears that the Buddha offers him a way by 
following which he can put an end to unpleasure once and for 
all. He now places trust in the Buddha and attempts to follow 
the way prescribed in order to reach the end of unpleasure. 
The irust he thus places in the Buddha is also dependent upon 
accepting the possibility of rebirth in the face of his not 
knowing for certain what will happen to him after death. 
At this stage his trust in the Buddha is shakeable, and it carries 
the clement of doubt asa necessary part ofits structure. Further, 
this doubt does take into its fold the doubt he has regarding 
the possibility of his being reborn or not. ‘This means that one 
cannot genuinely follow the Buddha’s 'Teaching—.e., genuinely 
try to become a sekha at least-unless, at minimum, he refrains 
from denying rebirth. The man who is not all that concerned 
about rebirth but is disquieted by existential questions regarding 
himself can well follow the Buddha’s Teaching. But that does 
not mean he denies rebirth. The position would then be 
that a man who does violence to his thinking by forcing himself 
to believe that there is no rebirth—when in truth he is not 
certain of it—is not fit to follow the Buddha’s Teaching, and 
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will not follow it. Albert Camus was one such man inspite 
of all his self-observation and existential thinking. His disbelief 
in rebirth was obviously due to his passionately loathing the 
idea of survial after death. On the other hand the man who 
passionately believes in a self (or soul) is for similar reasons 
equally unfit to follow the Teaching and will not follow it. 
To follow the Buddha’s Teaching one must be honest with 
himself. Ifa thing is ambiguous to him he must say that it 
is ambiguous to him: if he is not certain of a thing he must 
say that he is not certain of it. And if he is honest with himself 
he will have to say to himself that inspite of all his wishes and 
theories he is not certain that there is no rebirth. Such a man 
can well leave the question of rebirth aside for the moment 
and pursue the Teaching. Thoughts of rebirth have indeed 
to be put aside when one is practising insight in order to see 
and understand the structure of present dukkha. The sekha 
may not be certain of rebirth. But he accepts it even if 
as a puthujjana he was neutral about the whole thing. This 
is because his trust in the Buddha is now unshakeable. 


The point is that there is a difference between denying 
rebirth and refraining from denying rebirth. The individual 
who denies rebirth cannot follow the. Teaching, whilst the 
individual who refrains from denying rebirth can. So that, 
the sequentially non-temporal interpretation of the paticcasamu- 
ppada which does not take rebirth into consideration cannot 
lead one to take up the position that he can follow the 
Buddha’s Teaching in order to put anend to dukkha whilst 
categorically denying the doctrine of rebirth taught by the 
Buddha. 


It now remains for us to see whether the paticcasamuppida 
formulation can be seen and understood in its entirety in our 
present mode of ‘being’. . In other words, can all the dependen- 
cies be seen in one’s present existential structure? However, 
a few comments concerning the nature of the paticcasamuppada 
formulation before we proceed to examine each dependency in 
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it would be useful. 


If we examine the jpaticcasamuppdda formulation, we see that 
each factor which is determined by a determination, is in turn 
the determination that determines some other factor. As an 
example, the determination ‘for me’ is dependent upon avija. 
Since avijjé is therefore something upon which some other 
thing depends, avijjé is a determination, is a sankhaira. Thus 
the whole of the paticcasamuppada formulation. can be called a 
determination-dependent formulation. Dependent-arising be- 
comes synonymous with determination-dependent. To use 
the Pali terms, faticcasamuppaida is synonymous with sankhara- 
paccaya. ‘his is so for the reason that there is paticcasamuppada 
only because there is a consciousness,: and consciousness in 
turn is a determination-dependent. 


It may be said that though the paticcasamuppada formulation 
indicates what nescience determines, it does not indicate what 
determines nescience. But nescience has to be the first term 
for more than one reason. The Buddha is teaching with a 
practical purpose. That is to completely destroy dukkha. 
In the paticcasamuppada formulation he indicates that the root 
of all dukkha is nescience and also how dukkha spring up from 
this nescience. “Just as in a peaked house, monks, whatever 
rafters there are, all are converged in the peak, all are joined 
at the peak, all are destroyed with the destruction of the peak, 
even so, monks, whatever unskilled things there are, all are 
converged in nescience, all are joined in nescience, all are 
destroyed with the destruction of nescience.”! ‘There is no 
difficulty in going beyond nescience and indicating a condition 
which determines nescience, and so add a further term to 
the fatiucasamuppada formulation. We may add the cankers 
as that which determines nescience. But one of those cankers 
is, aS we pointed out in Ch. XII, nescience itself. Therefore 
going beyond nescience means introducing another factor 





1. Samyuttantkdya IT, Opamma Samyutta, Sutta No. 1. 
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which is in essence introducing another layer of nescience and 
saying that dependent on nescience arises nescience, that non- 
knowledge is dependent upon non-knowledge of non-knowledge. 
Though this is correct no useful purpose can be served by it. 


There are however certain formulations of the paticcasamuppada 
where the exposition is different. One such impcrtant formu- 
lation is that given in the Mahdnidina Suttat wherein the three 
categories called nescience, determinations and six bases—are 
omitted, and the last category of ageing-and-death, sorrow, 
lamentation, etc:, has been dividedinto two. In this formulation 
the first termisname-and-form; but unlike with the first term 
nescience in the earlier formulation, the condition upon which 
name-and-form depends is a’so indicated. ‘This formulation 
runs thus: 


“With name-and-form as condition, consciousness; with 
consciousness as condition, name-and-form; with name-and- 
form, as condition contact; with contact as condition, feeling; 
with feeling as condition, craving; with craving as condition 
holding; with holding as condition, ‘being’; with ‘being’ as 
condition, birth; with birth as condition, aveing-and-death ; 
with ageing-and-death as condition, sorrow, jamentation, un- 
pleasure, grief, despair, arise. Suchis the arising of thisentire 
mass of dukkha.”’ 


The reason for the variations in the formulation of the 
paticcasamuppada is that the Buddha is applying a certain struc- 
tural principle for a certain practical purpose, 1.e. for the purpose 
of showing how dukkha arises and ceases.. Modifications can 
be made to suit the occasion at hand. ‘The factors mentioned 
in the paticcasamuppada formulation are the fundamental categories 
of the sphere of living experience wherein lies the problem of 
dukkha, and wherein one must seek the way out of dukkha also. 
In any one of the dependencies described in the paticcasamuppada 
formulation, the determination mentioned theiein is the 
fundamental or basic determination upon which the 





1. Dighanikdya Sutta No. 15. 
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de.ecmined thing depends, For example, nescience is the 
fundamental determination upon which the non-arahat’s intention 
depends; or craving is the fundamental determination upon 
which holding depends. But in experience all the categories 
mentioned in the full series can be manifest in the present, 


Lastly, we must point out that what follows may be less easy 
though perhaps more adequate than that of the three-life inter- 
pretation. In fact, in the Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15, an under- 
standing of which Sutta seems essential if the paticcasamuppada 
is to be understood—when Ananda said the paticcasamuppada for- 
mulation was evident and easy (uttanakuttanako) the Buddha 
warned him against saying so. 


(1) “With nescience as condition, determinations’—(avij= 
japaccaya sankhara). 

At the innermost and essential level this means that so long 
as there is a trace of nescience regarding the four noble truths— 
in other words, so long as the four noble truths have not been 
thoroughly understood—the determination ‘for me’ is present 
in every experience, or that, the tendencies to the conceivings 
of subjectivity are presentin the root-structure of every re- 
flexive experience either manifest or not manifest. 


When it comes to the question of action we see how this 
situation leads the puthujana on. His action is always either 
meritorious (pufia) or de-meritorious (apwivia) or imperturbable 
(Gnefija). ‘The Buddha says: “If, monks, this individual man, 
who is involved in nescience, is determining a meritorious 
determination, consciousness has arrived at merit, if he is 
determining a de-meritorious determination, consciousness 
has arrived at de-merit; if he is determining an imperturbable 
determination, consciousness has arrived at imperturbability.”” 


This means that when the nescient puthujjana has determined 
for instance, a meritorious determination, his consciousness 


has been determined as a consciousness of a meritorious 
phenomenon. Here the word determination (sankhdra) is 
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identical with intention (cetané). When a meritorious intention 


_ is intended, consciousness is determined as a consciousness of 


a meritorious phenomenon. 


Incidentally, the three-life interpretation suggests that 


- “consciousness arrived at merit” (puffiopaga vififidna) is ‘result 
of meritorious action” (pufiiakammavipika).  Pusifia (merit) 


is certainly kamma (action); but the Sutta does not in anyway 
suggest that pufifiopaga vififianais anything more than the con- 
sciousness of a meritorious situation. 


Now, in the case of the arahat nescience has ceased. There- 
fore determinations have ceased since determinations depend 
upon nescience. But these determinations that have ceased 
are only the determinations that depend upon nescience and 
those would be all determinations connected with subjectivity 
or holding. And that is the “cessation of determinations” 
(sankharanirodho) of the arahat. 


The word Gnefija which we have translated as ‘imper.urbable’ 
: in our Sutta passage can also be rendered as ‘not shaking’. This 
word is however used in two distinct senses in the Suttas. In 
the first place it is used to refer to the four jhdnas (mental absorp- 
tions) which are described as immaterial (arijpa). To abide 


in one of these is said to “attain to imperturbability” 


(anejjappato)'. But these are attainable by puthujjana, sehka 


and arahat alike. The attainment of these jhdnas do not by 


itself change a puthujjana to sekha or a sekha to arahat. In the 


second place, dnefija refers to arahat-ness. In both cases of 
Gnefya there is an ‘imperturbability’ or a ‘not shaking-ness’ 


_ but in two different senses. It is really a matter of using a word 


in varying context subject however to the fact that the anejabhi 
sankharaé ofan arahat doesnot carry withit the sankhard of ‘for me’. 


(2) “With determinations as condition, consciousness 
(sankha@rapaccaya vififiana). | 

How this is so we have shown on Chapter VI. The experience 
is: there is the consciouseness of the sight ofa book forme. This 
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consciousness depends upon the positive aspects of sight, smell, 
etc., plus the negative aspects (or intentions) ofreading, adorning 
the bookshelf tegether with the negative aspect ‘for me’ so 
long as avijji is present. All these aspects-the positive and the 
negative—are determinations (sankhara) that determine the 
particular consciousness. That is why, in this context, that 
mixed lot of things defined in the Suttas as (1) im-and-out 
breathing (body-determination), (2) thinking and pondering 
(speech-determination), and (3) perception and feeling (mind- 
determination) are classified together as determination.’ 
And if we further examine this mixed lot of things we will find 
that it is nmame-and-matter (ndma-rupa). So that without 
saying ‘‘with determination as condition, consciousness’ ‘we 
can as well say ‘with name-and-form as condition, conscious- 
ness” — ndmarapapaccaya vififidna. And that is precisely how 
the paticcasamuppada formulation of the Dighanikaya, Sutta No. 15, 
starts. : 


If it is clear to an individual that consciousness is at all times 
dependent upon determinaiions, such an individual finds no 
necessity to interpret this dependency of the paticcasamuppada _ 
formulation as determinations of his past life and consciousness me 
of his present life—an interpretation which, as we have shown, 


is completely contrary to the principle enunciated by the- 
Buddha himself. 


Now, when determinations cease, consciousness must also 
cease. In the arahat all subjective determinations, i.e., all 
determinations concerning an ‘I’ or ‘self’ have ceased. And 
when that is so all consciousness concerning a subject has ceased. 
With the ceassation of these determinations, consciousness 
determined by such determinations also cease. And that is the — 
“cessation of consciousness” (vififidnanirodho) of the arahat. | 


As we explained on page 20 the arahat is left with a non- 
indicative consciousness, and this non-indicative consciousness 
depends upon determinations which are dependent upon science 
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(vyja), or in negative terms, the arahat’s non-indicative conscious- 
ness depends upon determinations which are completely 
devoid of all notions of subjectivity whatscever. These latter 
determinations have further been explained by us in the 
“context of what is meant by the arahat actually and in truth 
not-existing. 

One other matter: wulien it is said “with determinations as 
condition, consciousness” (sankhdrapaccaya viitiianam) it does not 
mean that the determinations are determinations because they 
are determinations. ae 

(3) “With consciousness as condition, name-and-matter”’ 
(vifitanapaccaya namariipa). 

Name-and-matter, as we have explained in Chapter VI -is 
the appearanceof matter, when matter is cognized—ihe word 
‘appearance’ being used in the broad sense. There cannot 
be an appearance of matter unless there is a cognition of that 
matter. In terms of actual ai oar sc there are 
(1) name (i.e., feeling, preception, contact,intention and atten- 
tion) and (2) matter when there is consciousness. Unless 
there is consciousness there cannot be name-and-matter. And 
the sum total of consciousness and name-and-matter makes up 
experience. Further, experience being always the togetherness 
or the totality of consciousness and name-and-matter there is 
as we pointed out in Chapter VI a total either-way-simultaneity 
or reciprocal dependency between them. Further, it is because 
of this reciprocal dependency that the pakiccasamuppada formula- 
tion of the Dighanikdya, Sutta No. 15 starts in the manner it 
does: “With name-and-matter as condition, consciousness: 
with consciousness as condition, name-and-matter; ...... sf 

Now if indicative consciousness, i.e€., Consciousness ofan ‘J’ 
or ‘self’, has ceased then name-and-matter concerning an ‘I’ 
or ‘self’? must also have ceased. This is the “cessation of name- 
and-matter” (namariipanirodha) of the arahat. The name-and- 
matter that is for the arahat is comp!etely devoid of any aroma 
of subjectivity. 


(4) “With name-and-matter as penguin, the six bases 
(ndmariipapaccaya salayatana). 
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In this context itshould be noted that by ‘six bases’ (saldyatana) 
only the internal (ajjhattika) bases are meant. ~“And what, 
monks, are the six bases? The base of eye, the base of ear, 
the base of nose, she “base of tongue, the base of body and the 
baseofmind. This, monks, is called the six bases.” 


Now, ‘with name-and-matter as condition, the six bases” 
means just what, in the statement to Bahiya, was meant by 
saying that when there is a ‘there’ (attha) there is a ‘here’ (1dha). 
When cognition takes place there occurs a dyad of name-and- 
matter (see page 111). This dyad is due to external matter and 
internal matter. The six bases, which are the six sense organs 
in this instance, are cognized imtermal matier. So that, 
dependent upon cognized matter generally, there is a cognized 
particular [ump of matter designated six (sense) bases. For 
there to be a ‘here’, there must bea ‘there’ in which it can be 
there. 


If now the cognition is without appropriation, without 
holding, then the six sense bases are also not appropriated 
‘When, Bahiya, you (will) not be there, then, Bahiya, you 
(will) neither be here nor......... ue 


(5) “With the six bases as condition, contact’’-(saldyatana 
paccaya phasso.) 


The definition given of contact in the Suttas, vide page 81, 
indicates that if contact is to be there the six bases must be 
there. Contact is the ‘coming together’ (sangati) of the sense 
base, the consciousness springing up from the sense base and 
the datum cognized by that consciousness. It can also be 
defined as ‘engagement in experience’. So that there cannot 
be contact (phasso) unless there are the six (sense) bases 
(salayatana). Andas we pointed out in Chapter V, this contact 
is primarily between the living six sense organs and external 
data. 


However, in the paticcasamuppida formulation of the Digha- 
nikaya, Sutta No. 15, contact is said to be dependent upon name- 
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and-matter : “With name-and-matter as condition, contact”— 
namariipa paccaya phasso. And the Buddha tells Ananda that 
this is to be understood thus: te 


“Those tokens, Ananda, those marks, those signs, those 
indications by which name-body is described,...... they being 
absent, would designation—contact be manifest in the matter- 
body? | | 

Nore No indeed, Lord. 
hk Those tokens, Ananda, those marks, those signs, those 
indications by» which matter-body is déscribed,...... being 
absent, would resistance-contact be manifest in the name- 
body? | : | 
~ .......No indeed, Lord. | 
chee Those tokens, Ananda, those marks, those signs, those 
indications by which name-body and matter-body are described, 
Pats: they being absent, would either designation-contact or 
resistance-contact be manifest ? 


Att: No indeed, Lord. 


....+.Those tokens, Ananda, those marks, those signs, thoce 
indications by which name-and-matter is described... they 
being absent, would contact be manifest? ° 


......No indeed, Lord, 


ae Therefore, Ananda, just this is the reason, this is the 
occasion, this is the arising, this is the condition of contact, 
that is to say name-and-matter.”’ 


_ In the above the separation of name (nama) from matter 
(rupa) is purely hypothetical. In experience they are 
inseparable. The purpose behind this hypothetical separation 
is to indicate the two aspects of contact (phasso), namely, 
designation (adhivacana) and resistance (patigha). And as it 
Inust, it ends up in the combination of name and. matter. So 
that we finally get: with name-and-matter as condition, contact 
(=designation contact +-resistance contact), 


_ Let us however examine this situation a little more closely 
in order that we may understand this dependency better, 
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_ For there to be contact (phasso) there must be three things: 
for example, the eye, a datum (some matter) and eye-conscious- 
ness. The coming together of these three is contact (see 
page 82). But when these come together there is always a 
specific feeling and perception (not to mention intention), 
This specific-ness is the characteristic called designation 
(adhivacana). So we get ‘book’ ‘ink’ etc. Thus the contact 
is a “designation-contact’’ (adhivacanasamphasso) or a contact 
by designation. So that, there come a designation-contact 
in the lump of matter only because name (ndma) has those 
features such as feeling and perception; in other words, because 
the appearance of the matter (when the matter is cognized 
by the sense-organ) has those features such as feeling and 


‘perception. ‘Thus with name (dma) as condition, designation- 
contact. 


Further, the feeling and perception must endure; that is, 
the feeling and perception must have inertia. But the inertia 
must also be specific. It must be solid or fluid, etc. . Thus 
the contact is also an inertia-contact or a resistance-contact 
(patisamphasso), or a contact by inertia. And unless there is 
the contact of this inertia or resistance the particular appearance 
{of the lump of matter) cannot remain that appearance. 
In experience, the ‘book’ cannot there remain ‘book’, and the 
‘ink’ cannot remain ‘ink’. .Now then comes a resistance— 
contact in the appearance or name (ndma) only because the 
matter (rijpa) has those features such as solid, fluid, etc., in 
other words because matter has patterns of inertia. ‘Thus 
with matter as condition, there is resistance-contact. 

Now, in experience, there is a specific-ness not only in feeling 
and perception but alsoininertia. The ‘book’ not only appears 
as a book but also endures as a ‘book’. Otherwise we cannot 
say ‘there is experience of a book’. Thus, there is both 
designation-contact and resistance-contact. Now designation- 
contact is dependent upon name (nama), and resistance- 
contact is dependent upon matter (ripa). ‘Therefore with 
name-and-matter (ndmaripa) as condition, there is designation- 
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contact and resistance-contact. And that is the meaning of 
‘With name-and-matter as condition, contact.” 


In the statement “with name-and-matter as condition, 
contact”, the six bases are left out, and when this is done, 
contact (phasso) is described purely in terms of the aggregates. 
This is as it is in strict reflexion, and perhaps it is also why 
it 1s comparatively difficult to understand the conditionality 
of contact in this manner rather than when the six bases are 
brought in. When the six bases are brought in, it means that a 
certain amount of reasoning is present—because the eye is not 
directly present in a visual experience, but its presence is inferred 
from other experience, (e.g., tactile). In this latter case it is 
more reflection than reflexion. And this gives the reason why 
the six bases (saldyatana) may be omitted or included. 


Experience without the external bases is conceivable, as 
for example, if experience were confined to just one single eye. 
But experience without the aggregates is not conceivable. 


Now we come to the question of subjectivity without which 
there can be no dukkha, Here, just as much as there is a desig- 
nation-contact and a resistance-contact of a ‘book’, so long 
as there is avijjd, there is in addition, designation-contact and 
resistance-contact of an ‘I’ or ‘self’. Designation-contact of 
an ‘I’ or ‘seif’ means that the specific name (ndma) is in addition 
identified as ‘I’ or ‘self’, and -resistance-contact of an ‘I’ or 
‘self? means that the specific inertia is inaddition identified as 
‘T’ or ‘self’. Thus with the contacting by designation and 
resistance the identification as ‘I’ or ‘self’ takes place. When 
avyja has ceased, the designation-contact and resistance-contact 
is there but no identification whatsoever as an ‘I’ or ‘self’. 
There is still a ‘book’ or ‘ink’, but mo ‘book’ ‘for me’. This 
is the “‘cessation of contact”’ (phassantrodho) of the arahat. 


(6) “With contact as condition, feeling” —(phassapaccayd vedand) 


We considered this situation in Chapter V. Unless there is a 
contact between the living sense bases and things there ean 
neither be feeling nor perception. 
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Depending upon the contact of an ‘I’ or ‘self? there 
is pleasurable, unpleasurable or neither - pleasurable -nor - 
unpleasurable feeling. Pleasurable feeling, we mentioned, is 
the pleasant mental feeling at the apprehension of ‘I- am’, 
whilst unpleasurable feeling is the unpleasant mental feeling 
at the apprehension of danger to ‘I am’. 


If no ‘I’ or ‘self? is contacted then neither pleasure 
nor unpleasure is felt or perceived. ‘The arahat has gone 
beyond pleasure and unpleasure. This is the “cessation of 
feeling’? (vedandnirodho) of the arahat. The feeling that the 
arahat experiences is the “cankerless pleasant feeling” 
which still depends upon contact, but not upon the contact of 
an ‘I’ or ‘self’. 

(7) “With feeling as condition, craving”’ (vedandpaccaya tanha). 

We said that (See page 139) satisfaction is the satisfaction 
of craving, but that this satisfaction is not the appeasement 
of craving, rather that it is the continuation of craving. — 


This continuous satisfaction of craving is clearly a phenomenon 
that depends upon feeling. Now any mode of ‘being’ craved 
for implies that the mode is felt satisfactory. But then 
feciing can be pleasant, unpleasant or neutral; and how can 
unpleasant or neutral feeling be satisfactory (neutral feeling 
being unpleasant when not known)? By satisfactory, what 
is meant is least unsatisfactory. Now, when our mode of 
‘being’ is no longer the least unpleasart, the mode of craving 
change. Crovng-for-‘being’ changes to craving-for-‘unbeing’. 
This implies the continual (springing up) of a tacit conscious- 
mess with a perpetual discrimination of feeling at varying 
levels of generality. Without such a consciousness there 
wouldn't be a possibility of having alternative modes of ‘being’. 
And this only means that there should be a repeated implicit 
springing up of consciousness of feeling in the matter of deter- 
mining the future. In this way, craving depends upon feeling. 
A consciousness of feeling, however subtle it be, must be present 
if craving is to exist. 
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Now, this feeling that is present is, other than in the arahat’s 
ease, fundamentally the pleasant or unpleasant mental feeling 
at the apprehension of ‘I am’ or danger to ‘I am’. Craving 
is fundamentally a craving-to-be-‘I’. And this craving-to-be- ‘I’ 
have to be dependent upon feeling that concerns ‘I’ or ‘self’. 
If feeling that concerns an ‘I’ or ‘self? is absent then craving— 
which is essentially craving-to-be-‘’—is also absent. The 
arahat has no craving whatsoever since he has no notions of 
subjectivity whatsoever. This is the “cessation of craving” 
(tanhanirodho) of the arahat. As we said in Chapter X the 
intentional structure of the arahat or his exercise of preference 
is completely devoid of craving. But this is something that 
is very difficult to see. 


CHAPTER KV 
REBIRTH 

There is nothing very much in the way of understanding to 
be said about rebirth. If one wishes to be certain of rebirth 
then one has to develop the power of been, able to recollect one’s 
past lives and see others dying and been born according to their 
kamma. “And Udayi whoever cou'd recollect a variety of 
former habitations, that is to say, one birth, two births .... and 
could recollect thus in all their mode and detail a variety of former 
habitations, either he could ask me a question concerning the 
past or I could ask him a question concerning the past; either 
he could turn his mind to answering my question concerning 
the past or I could turn my mind to answering his question 
concerning the past. Udayi, whoever could with purified 
exalted vision, surpassing that of men, see (passeyya) beings 
dying and being born mean, excellent, comely, ugly, fortunate, 
unfortunate...could comprehend (paaneyya) beings going 
according to kamma, either he could ask me a question concerning 
the future or I could ask him a question concerning the future 
or either he could turn his mind to answering my question 
concerning the future or I could turn my mind to answering 
his question concerning the future. Wherefore, Udayi, let be 
the past, let be the future; I will preach to you the Dhamma. That 
is to say: This, being, that comes to be; from the arising of this, 
that arises; this not being, that does not come to be; from the 
ceasing of this, that ceases.”* And this Dhamma mentioned 
by the Buddha to Udayi is defined by the Buddha himself as _ 
that which underlies the paticcasamuppada. “Here, Ananda, a 
monk knows thus: This being, that comes to be; from the arising 
of this, that arises; this not being, that does not come to be; 
from the ceasing ofthis; that ceases. Thatistosay: Dependent 
on ignorance the determinations; dependent on the determinati- 
ons consciousness... 'o this extent, Ananda, it comeson to say 
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that the monk is skilled in paticcasamuppida.’* 

There is much talk of ‘evidence’ regarding rebirth; but 
evidence is only evidence. Evidence is not proof, not a matter 
of certainty. Andifa man already accepting on trust from the 
Buddha that there will be rebirth so long as nescience and craving 
have not been destroyed, goes about looking for evidence 
regarding rebirth, is in the final analysis only wasting his time. 
For further evidence makes him accept rebirth. But he has 
already accepted rebirth. He goes looking for evidence for 
rebi th having already accepted rebirth. So further evidence 
leaves him essentially where he was. What such a man better 
do is to stop looking for evidence and try to undeistand the 
Teaching and lift himself on to safe ground—to sekhabhiim 
(plane of the sekhas)—standing on waich he is assured by the 
Buddha that his future lives (waich are limited in number) 
will not be below human. 

Of course,there couid be individuals who will get affected by 
evidence regarding rebirth, and get affected even to the extent 
of following the Buddha’s Teaching. If that is so then some 
good would result from such efforts at finding evidence and 
bringing that evidence to light. But—and this is the important 
point—the seeker after evidences is hardly benefited. His 
problem of existence remains unaffected. So that by all means 
seek evidence ifit is thought useful, but do not neglect your own 
welfare. } 

But now we come to a discussion of this phenomenon referred 
to asrebirch. In the Pali Su‘tas there is really no word which 
corresponds to the word rebirth. ‘The reason is that the word 
‘rebirth’ implies the again been born of the same self. 
Selfis tacitly assumed in this word. But experience is not-self- 
That is way the question, ‘‘Who is it that is reborn?’ is an 
invalid question. To ask who is reborn is to endow the 
individual before death with a self and to re-endow the newly- 
born individual with the same self. Otherwise ‘who’ has no 
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meaning. Thus again the invalidity of the question. But 
the Milindappanna does not understand this. And since it has 
to be given an answer because it considers it a valid question 
it gives the answer ‘Neither he nor another’ imagining that this 
answer is in keeping with the doctrine of not-se/f. But as we 
pointed out in Chapter II this answer contradicts the laws of 
thought though of course it might be good enough to satisfy — 
the not very incisive minds. If a ‘who’ is accepted, then cither 
it must be ‘he’ or ‘not-,he’ i.e., it must be ‘he’ or ‘another’. It 
cannot be both ‘he’ and not-‘he’. All this confusion is simply 
because of the failuretorealizethat the question tacitly assumes 
a self through the word ‘who’. The proper way to deal with 
this question is to reject the question. The individual before 
death was an individual determined by the conditions before 
death, and the newly born individual is an individual deter- 
mined by the newly arisen conditions. It 1s actuaily sakkaya 
ditthi that promotes the question and the answer in, the 
Milindappannais an attempt to answerthe question by misunder- 
standing sakkiya ditthi whiist imagining it does understand 
it. And since sakkdya ditthi is misunderstood the attempt at 
answering it is necessarily unsuccessful. As it normally 
happens the attempt ends up bya subtle resort to mysticism 
‘neither he nor yet another’. 


So that, to ask the question ‘who is it that 1s reborn’ is bad 
enough. ‘To answer the question 1s worse, for it makes confusion 
worse confounded. ‘The ditthisampanna does not ask the question, 
simply because ne does not take the existing individual as a self, 
and by extending the principle to the past and future he does 
not consider the past individual as a self or the future individual 
as a self. Mara’s questions which.we discussed in Chapter X 
it may be noted, are in line with this question ‘ who is it that is 
reborn.” 

What however does the Buddha teach in this connection? 
He teaches that so long as a ‘being’ dies with nescience 
and craving another ‘being’ comes into existence. This isreferred 
to as “coming to be ofa further ‘being’ ”’ (punabbhavabhinibbait:). 
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Note that the description of the phenomenon provides no indica- 
tion ofaselfpassing from one life to another. — 


“How, friend, is then the coming to be ofa further aoe 


in the future ?”’ 


“By the delighting in this and this by creatures Bindanee by 
nescience and fettered by craving — thus is then the 
coming to be of a further ‘being’ in the future.” 


The Buddha says: ‘‘Vaccha at the time when the body is 
laid down, and the being arrives at a new body I say by tanha 
and holding. Vaccha on that occasion to the being with 
tanha there is holding.”’ 


In another Sutta the Buddha says: “Holding to six elements, 
monks, is there descent into the womb’’' and these six elements 
held are, as the same Sutta telis us, the earth-element, the water- 
element, the fire-element, the air-element, the space-element 
and the consciousness- clement. 


In the Majjhimanikaya, Sutta No. 57, it is said “There is uprising 
of a ‘being’ from ‘being’ ”’ (bhita bhiitassa upapatti hoti). 


All this simply means that unless arahatness is reached, 
the ‘personality’ springs up in another life-form. Thus there 
is a ‘personal’ continuance which takes the form of a series of 
finite lives. ‘This phenomenon is called samséra by the Buddha. 
This word samsdra comes from sam plus sarati. Sarati merely 
means ‘to flow, or to run or to course on’; and sam is only an 
Bates 1Ne prefix. Thus samsdra can Be rendered ‘coursing 
on’, and this coursing on is what we referred to as the ‘personal’ 
continuance which takes the form of a series of finite lives. 


Perhaps (we say perhaps, because it is not a matter of direct 
seeing for us) the safe way to understand samsara is as follows: 

The act of considering an experience as ‘I’, ‘mine’ and ‘self? 
can be described as an event. Life, from the birth to death, 
would then be an unbroken series of such events. Even when 
the event does not occur there is still the tendency towards its 
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occurrence. Now, samsdra can be conceived as this series of 
events going on with the one difference that one of the supports 
for this series of events is periodically laid down and another 
support is established. This support is matter, more precisely 
the internal lump of matter at the level of generality named 
‘body’. And inasmuch as during one life there is the apparent 
sameness —i.e., apparently the same subject — persist- 
ing from appearance of body to disappearance of body (birth 
to death), this apparent sameness continues unbroken with 
another body as support. The persistence of this apparent 
sameness permits us to say, in loose language, that the ‘being’ 
passed off from one life to another or was re-born. In the case 
ofa human the memory of the past life seems to be dimmed during 
the period of nine months in the mother’s womb. But in the 
case of those who are re-born as ‘beings’ where the rebirth takes 
place spontaneously (opapatika) — such as pretas, ghosts, 
etc. — there seems to be evidence that due to this fact of 
their spontaneous generation they can recall their past lives. 
The haunting of houses and places due to immense attachment 
to them while living seems to be due to this kind of birth which 
the Buddha points out. ‘There are these four kinds of birth, 
(a) Birth from egg (6) Viviparous birth (c) Birth from Moisture 
(d) Spontaneous Birth.? Further the intentional actions (kamma) 
of previous lives define the nature of the body-support (godly,. 
human, animal, etc.) and the circumstances (wealthy, poor, 
healthy, etc.) into which the life with the said body support is 
“born. These two things —the body-support and the new 
circumstances connected with the birth—are essentially the 
means through which the fruit ofthe intentional action of 
previous lives tends to manifest in terms of feeling (painful or 
otherwise). 


If the series is brought to a halt then samsdra is brought to a 
halt. The arahat has brought samsdra to a halt. In the strict 
sense samsdra comes to a halt when arahatness is reached for the’ 
arahat cannot strictly be said to exist. But if we consider the 








1. Digha Nikaya III, Sutta No. 33. 
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fact of his living, then when he lays down his body, no further life 
can arise. In the first sense he understands. ‘‘This is the end, 


there is no further ‘being’’.* 


The word punabbhavo means further ‘being’. Natthi punab- 
bhavo means “‘no further ‘being’. But punabbhavo is popularly 
taken to refer to rebirth, in which case n’atthi punabbhavo means 
no further rebirth. When applied to the arahat the latter 
interpretationis notsound enough for two reasons: (1) etymolo- 
gicallyit is inaccurate, and (2) it does away with the subtle 
(nipunam) meaning of the arahat not-‘being’, and therewith the 
inva idity of the questions as to the arahat existing or not after 
death. It is said that the arahat is one who “‘has laid aside 


birth and samsara’”? ( jatisamsara pahino). 


An important aspect of the fruit of intentional action 
(kammavipaka) which is experienced in the same life or a following 
life is that the fruit is im accordance with the intentional 
action. In the Majjhimanikdya Sutta No. 136 the Buddha gives 
a broad analysis of the fruit of kamma that one can experience. 
In this Sutta the Buddha says that everyone (sabbo) who 
practises virtuous conduct in this life may mot get a good new 
‘being’, and likewise, everyone who practises bad conduct may 
not got a bad new ‘being’. This, he says, is because of the 
various kinds of kamma one can do. ‘So, Ananda, there is 
kamma which is ineffective impossible to speak about. ‘here 
is kamma which is ineffective possible to speak about. There 
is kamma effective and possible to speak about. ‘There is kamma 
effective and impossible to speak about.’? Looked at from 
the point of view of rebirth—we shall use the word ‘rebirth’ 
to refer to the Pali word punabbhavabhinibbattt purely because 


it is so much easierto handle than the phrase ‘‘coming to be of 
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another ‘being’ ’’—the puthujjana’s situation is frightening. 
If the puthwjana wants to be absolutely certain of getting a 


1. Ayamantim’, nattht punabbhavo (Sutta Nipata, Verse 502) 
2. Majjhimanikaya Sutta 22. 
3. Majjhimanikaya Sutta 136. 
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good rebirth (i. e.,human or celestial) he has no option but to 
become a sekha. 

Another point concerning the fruit of kamma is that, apart 
from the five grave evil kamma, the fruitof kamma need not 
necessarily be undergone in full. The fruit of past kamma 
can be modified by new kamma; and it can be modified even to 
the extent of being very insignificant, as happened to Angulimala. 
It is precisely because of this state of affairs that an end to 
samsira can be brought about. If every kamma must bring 
about its particular fruit, then no end to samsdra is possible, 
and hence also no escape from samsdra. ‘The arahat who has 
put an end to samsdra does not do any kamma. “He does not 
do any new kamma’’ (so navanca kammanna karoti). ‘The reason 
is that subjectivity is extinct in the arahat, and kamma 1s inten- 
tional action conjoined with subjectivity. But while the arahat 
lives he experiences (not as a self) the fruit of past kamma which 
he performed when he was not arahat, and that too only 
whatever is left to be experienced. When his life is laid down 
the tendency for the fruit of past kamma to manifest has also 
‘burnt itself out’. If he intentiona!ly brings life to an end—as 
the arahat Channa did!—before it naturally happens, then 
also the tendency gets ‘burnt out’ or extinguished. 


Samsara can, really be accepted as possible, or rather, one 
really puts trust in samsara, only when not-self-ness (anattatd) 
is seen; and that means only when one rightly sees the structure 
of one’s experience. Rebirth of a self is a mysticism. All 
beliefs in such rebirth (as for instance is taught in Vedanta) are 
also necessarily mystic. ‘To him who sees anattata, the possibility 
of samsdara is little more than a mere belief since it has nothing 
to do with a self passing from one life to another. Yet he may 
not be certain that there is samsdra unless he has developed 
the power of seeing others dying and being reborn according 
to their kamma. Such a one’s position—which is really the 
sekha’s position—is that he sees the possibility of samsara, he sees 


1. Majjhimanikaya Sutta 144. 
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no contradiction in it; and since the Buddha (who showed him 
anattata) confirms that there is samsdra, he accepts it. To the 
individual who can see others dying and been reborn according 
to their kamma the matter of another life after death can be a 
certainty, though of course he can well have wrong views 
regarding it such asa self or soul passing from one life to another. 
In fact,as stated in the Dighanikaya Sutta No. 1, their very recol- 
lection of their past livesled some ascetics to believe in the 
eternalism of a selfand were not inclined to accept the Buddha’s 
Teaching. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE PATH 


By path (magga)is meant the path to the end of dukkha. It 
is the way which, if one follows or practises to completion, 
arahatness will be achieved. It is usually described as the 
noble eight-fold path for the simple reason that it constitutes 
eight factors. These eight are right-view (sammaditthi), right- 
thought (sammasankappo), vight-speech (sammavaca), right-action 
(sammakammanto), right-livelihood (sammajivo), right - effort 
(sammavaydmo), right-mindfulness (sammasati), and right-con- 
centration. (sammdsamadhi). 


Metaphorically,the noble eight-fold path 1s referred to as the 
‘stream’ (sota). It is the stream that flows to nibbana. 


“The stream, the stream, it is said, Sariputta. But what, 
Sariputta is the stream?” | 


“Tt is, venerable one, this nobleecight-fold path that is the 
stream—that is to say, right-view, right-thought..... and 
right-concentration’’.* 


There is also a three-fold classification of this eight-fold path as 
virtuous conduct (sila), concentration (samadhi) and under- 
standing (paid). In this classification, the Majjhimanikaya, 
-Sutta No. 44 tells us that virtuous conduct, comprises the three 
factors right-speech, right-action, right-livelihood, that con- 
centration comprises right-effort, right-mindfulness and right- 
concentration, and that understanding comprises right-view 
and right-thought. | 

These eight factors are individually defined in the Dighanikaya, 
Sutta No. 22. But a definition of each of these independently 
one after the other may not bring about a satisfactory under- 
standing of the path as a whole. It would seem that a better 
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1. Samyutta Nikéya V page 347 
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understanding of the path could be achieved rather by 
considering the path in the manner of the threefold classification 
of virtuous conduct (stla), concentration (samadhi) and 
understanding (paffid), but, giving first precedence to the 
factor named right-view (sammadittht). 

This right-view (sammaditthi) falls within the category named 
understanding (pafifid), and it is defined as follows: 

“And what, monk, is right-view? That which is knowledge 
of dukkha, knowledge of the arising of dukkha, knowledge of 
the ceasing of dukkha, knowledge of the way that leads to the 
ceasing of dukkha. This, monks, is called right view’”?. 


This right-view is not there with the puthujana ; its acquisition, 
makes him a sekha. 


The word sammiditthi is occasionally used to merely refer 
to the right view regarding a certain thing as against a wrong 
view regarding it.” But the sammiditthi of the path is concerning © 
the right view of (right) knowledge concerning the four noble 
truths and nothing else. This should be clearly kept in mind. 


We can now proceed to consider the aspect called virtuous 
conduct (stla). But before considering the sila (for convenience 
sake we shall use the Pali word) of the path, it is beneficial 


to examine the sila practised by the puthwjana, i. e., the sila 
which is not of the path. 


A puthyjana may adopt a set of moral values or a morality 
because of some reason or other such as faith in a teacher or 
acceptance of established values. The only reason some see 
for behaving well is to keep away from the police. In fact, 
the moral attitudes the puthujana adopts are more a consequence 
of the necessities of action. The moralities of the puthujjana 
end up, all of them, only as provisional moralities. A real 
choice of morality of virtuous conduct—that is to say, a morality 
Which is not provisional—is possible for him only if he has 
1. Digha Nikaya II page 312 
2. Majjhima Nikaya Sutta No. 136. 
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access to the truth regarding his ‘being’; if not, they are only 
compromises of all kinds. And the puthyjana has no access 
to the truth of his ‘being’. The ‘acceptance of the guilt of 
existing’ of thinkers like Heidegger does no more than make 
the best of a bad job. 


The three factors—right-speech (sammdvaca), right-aciion 
(sammakammanto) and right-liveiihood (sammd-Gjivo) — which 
together make up sila are defined in the Dighantkaya Sutta No. 22 
summarily as follows: 


‘And what, monks, is right-speech? Abstaining from speak- 
ing uatruth, abstaining from malicious speech, abstaining 
from harsh speech, abstaining from frivolous talk — this, 
monks, is called right-speech. 


“And what, monks, is right-action? Abstaining from taking 
life, abstaining from taking what is not given, abstaining from 
sexual misconduct—this, monks, is called right-action. 


“And what, monks, is right-livelihood?-Here, monks, the 
noble disciple does away with wrong livelihood and lives the 
right-livelihood that is allowable—this, monks, is called right- 
livelihood.” ve 


Still more summarily, or principally—repeat, principally— 
stla is refraining from taking life, from taking what 1s not given, 
from sexual misconduct, from speaking untruth and from 
addiction to liquor and drugs. 


But sila by itself cannot lead to understanding of the 
Teaching or its development. Ifit could then all those ascetics 
like Alara Kalama and Uddaka Rama who lead such 
virtuous lives and went as far as to attain the high degrees 
of mental concentration called jhanas would have become 
sekhas. For one to become a sotdpanna (the second grade 
of sekha) one has to break the fetter called sakkaya dittht 
(‘personality view’). And sakkayaditthh being.a view, it can be 
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seen to be wrong only by seeing (dassana).! But this does 
not mean that sila is not necessary. On the contrary sila is 
necessary. But stla can lead to right understanding and 
eventual release only given certain conditions. 


Why sila is necessary is: the fruit of practising sila is freedom 
from remorse (avippatisdro). ‘‘Ananda, Non-remorse is the 
benefit, non-remorse is the advantage of skilful virtuous 
conduct.’ 


If sila is not there, i.e.,ifprincipally one indulges in killing, 
in taking what is not given, in sexual misconduct, in speaking 
untruth and in addiction to liquor and drugs, one is always 
pursued by remorse, the fundamental meaning of which is 
that that one is constantly vexed by the question, ‘What 
will happen to me?” Constantly seeing a ‘self’? which has the 
possibility of experiencing unpleasure in the future he would 
be vexed with the problem of having to avoid the possibility. 
And all that means he would be strengthening his sakkdyaditthi 
(‘person’-view). 


Further, this vexation, which is the result of not being of 
virtuous conduct, in turn leads to lack of that serenity and 
calm which in turn leads to lack of concentration; and lack 
of concentration prevents knowledge of seeing things as they 
really are (yathabithadassana) even if the Teaching is made 
available to him. 


“What, Venerable one, is the benefit, what is the advantage 
of non-remorse ? 


“Gladness, Ananda, is the benefit, gladness is the advantage 
of non-remorse.”’ 


The Sutta continues in this strain with the Buddha telling 
Ananda the corresponding benefits. Summarized: 





1, Majjhima Nikaya, Sutta No. 2. 
2. Anguttara Nikaya V, Dasaka Nipata, Anisamsa Vagga, Sutta No. 1. 
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Toys Hee of gladness 

Calmic 2-2 of joy 

PlCASUTC meni: s of calm 

Knowledge and seeing as it really is syne 78 of concen- 
tration, 


Turning away and dispassion .... of knowledge and seeing 
as it really is. 


Knowing and seeing ofrelease... turning away and dispassion. 
And the Sutta ends by the Buddha telling Ananda: “Thus 
it is, Ananda, that skilful virtuous conduct gradually leads 
to the summit.”’ | 

Now, strictly speaking, this Sutta is applicable only to the 
sekha and not to the puthwjana, since the latter requires more 
than just stla to take him to release (vimutti). The stla of the 
puthujjana can lead him to a concentration (samadhi) of a sort, 
but not to the right-concentration (sammasamadhi) of the path. 
It is the sekha’s stla which, when it is based upon or preceded 
by the right-view (sammdaditthi pubbiya) of the path, that leads 
to right-concentration. This sila of the path is called the 
“virtuous conduct pleasing to the noble” (driyakanta stla)* and 
has to be clearly distinguished from the puthujjana’s st/a however 
much they may outwardly appear to be the same. 

What concentration (samadhi) the puthujjana may achieve 
is not the right-concentration (sammasamddht) of the path. 
His concentration is a not-noble concentration, i.e. a non- 
Griyasamadhi. But of course, even to achieve this concentration 
the puthujjana should observe sila and be free from remorse. 


Quite often one finds priorities mixed up; that is to say, 
one finds the importance of stla for the purpose 
of reaching the path overestimated to the extent of assuming 
that unless stla has first been perfected no understanding 
of the four noble truths is possible in order to reach the path. 





1 Digha Nikaya III, page 227. 
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(If by stla is meant only keeping to the five precepts, i.e. not 
to kill, not to take what is not given, not to engage in untrue 
speech, not to engage in sexual misconduct and not to take 
intoxicants and drugs-this view could be a complacent view, 
a sort of easy slow process to nibbdna). But this assumption 
is completely wrong. The Suttas record enough instances 
of individuals who were by no means perfect in st/a becoming 
sotapannas after listening to the Buddha for the first time. On 
the other hand the importance of st/a must not be underestimated. 


We can examine in some detail the sila of the path, i.e. the 
sum total of the right-action, right-speech and right-livelihood 
of the path. As we said earlier the entire observance is based 
upon right-view. It is given in detailin the Majjima Nikaya, 
Sutta No. 27 and can in a phrase be defined as the restraint 
of the senses based upon right-view. 
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